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The RIGHT HoNOURABIE 


ARTHUR ONSLow, Eſq; 


5 Mo 
S you have already been pleaſed 
to honour the Parliamentary De- 
bates of ANxcHITELL GREY, Eſq; with 
your Patronage, by mentioning them 
with Approbation from the Chair of 
the Houſe of Commons, they could not, 
on this Account only, be addreſſed with 
Propriety to any other Perſon ; but 
your long and familiar Acquaintance 
with the Subject, your Experience in 
the Buſineſs of the Houſe of Commons, 
during Seven ſucceſſive Parliaments, 
aſſiſted by the Obſervations and Ex- 
a perience 
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perience of your Anceſtors, who had, 
by a kind of Hereditary Merit, repre- 
ſented, almoſt without Interruption, for 
more than a Century paſt, your native 


County, of which, by the ſame Title, 


you at length became the Repreſenta- 
tive; the Dignity, Integrity, and Sa- 
gacity, with which you at once filled 
and adorned your late elevated and im- 
portant Station, to which you were ad- 
vanced by the unanimous Choice of 
the Commons of Great Britain, could 
not fail to determine the Editor of this 
Work, without any other Motive, to 
give it the Sanction of your Name, and 


ſollicit for it the Honour of your Pro- 
tection. 

It is ſtill remembered with Reverence 
and Gratitude, by every Friend to Vir- 
tue and his Country, that in all the 
Rage of Party Zeal, which in the late 

| | Reign 
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Reign ſo often threatened to fill the 
Houſe in which you preſided with 
Tumult and Confuſion ; you ſat, like 
the guardian Genius of the Place, re- 
preſſing every irregular Sally with the 
calm Dignity of deliberate Wiſdom, 
and aſſerting the Rights of every In- 
dividual with a Steadineſs and Impar- 
tiality equally ſuperior to Intereſt and 
to Paſſion, | 

A Work, therefore, of which, after 
you had peruſed it, you was pleaſed 
to encourage the Publication, as of ge- 
* neral Utility and Importance, cannot 
ſtand in need of any other Recom- 
mendation. 

The Editor has only to expreſs his 
Gratitude for the Notice with which 
you have been pleaſed to honour him; 
he does not ſo much. as attempt an 
Encomium upon your Character, not 

a'2 only 
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only becauſe, in this, he muſt be anti- 
cipated by the Sentiments of every one 
who hears your Name, but becauſe HE 
muſt hold the Panegyric of a Dxpi- 
CATOR very cheap, who has received 
the Approbation of his Sovereign, and 
the public Thanks of his Fellow Sub- 
jects, in their collective Capacity, for 


the many and important Services which 
he has rendered to his Country. 
Tam, STR, 
With the moſt profound Reſpert, 
Your moſt Obliged, ' 


And Devoted Servant, 


„ The EDiTOR. 


” <-> 


TO THE 


R E A D E R. 


T HE Importance of theſe DBA TES 
oj may be eaſily conjectured by the 
Dates from 1667 to 1694; a Period 
of Time remarkable for the Multitude of 
Schemes which were formed, the Variety of 
Events produced, the Diverſity of Intereſts 
which prevailed ; the Struggles between Pre- 
rogative and Privilege, the Out-cries of Ab- 
horrence and Proſecution, Efforts againſt Po- 
pery and arbitrary Power, the Number of 
Plots and Conſpiracies, either real or imagi- 
nary; Impeachments of Miniſters, Attempts to 
ſet aſide the Heir of the Crown, the Expul- 


ſion of a King, and the Re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Conſtitution, | 


An authentic Repreſentation, . therefore, of 
the Part, which the Houſe of Commons bore 
in thoſe momentous Affairs, muſt naturally fix 
the Attention, and raiſe the Expectation, of 
every Man of Fortune in the Kingdom, who 
defires to view the Gradations of theſe memo- 
rable Events, to trace Revolutions to their 
Cauſes, and to know to what Names the Na- 
tion is indebted for its Honour and its Liberty : 
Informations that cannot be eaſily obtained but 
from the following Collection; in which the 
Names of the Speakers are at length, and the 
| Reader 
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Reader is led forward from Day to Day, and from 
Queſtion to Queſtion, and enjoys the View of 
all the Variations of that uncertain Time; ob- 
ſerves the Birth, the Progreſs, the Maturity of 
Deſigns, ſees the Colours of Party change be- 
fore him, and Patriotiſm ſink in one Vear, and 
riſe in another. 6 1 
Beſides the Preference to be given to this 
Work for its Regularity, its EXCELLENCE and 
AUTHORITY will appear from the Character 
of the Collector, who was a Perſon of eminent 
Rank and Diſtinction, of remarkable Sobriety 
and Diligence, of ſtrict Honour and Piety, 
greatly reſpected in the Senate, and beloved and 
adored as a Magiſtrate. He was preſent at all 
the Tranſactions which he relates except a very 
few, communicated to him by Members, 
whom he generally names ; and as he wrote 
them without any View of Publication, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have added or ſuppreſſed 

any thing by Deſign. | 
Another Excellence is, the artleſs and con- 
ciſe Manner of Expreſſion, without Circumlo- 
cution, or the Embelliſhments which even an 
extempore Diſcourſe might admit; preſerving 
only the naked Arguments, but fo as not to 

conceal the Ability and Spirit of the Speaker. 
Together with theſe Advantages, the Bulk 
of this Collection is another Recommendation. 
For, though Brevity is much conſulted, it con- 
tains 
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tains fifty Times more of the ſecret Delibera- 
tions of the Houſe, than all the Accounts of 
Debates for the ſame Time yet publiſhed ; for, 
| were any Part of them genuine, yet, for ſeveral 
Seſſions, they have no Debate at all; whereas 
the Conviction which the Reader here finds 
that he is not miſled, but enters on every Day's 
real Buſineſs, induces him to conſider himſelf 
preſent in this active and honourable Aſſembly, 
partaking the Ardour and Anxiety of the un- 
biaſed Engliſhman, and reſenting the Subtleties 
and Evaſions of his Opponent. 

Thus no Objection can be made to this 
Work, in Point of Authority, which in former 
Collections may be doubted, becauſe they ap- 
pear to have been drawn up for Publication, 
and might, therefore, be intended for the Ser- 
vice of a Party, and becauſe the Writers were 
either unknown, or for the moſt Part obliged 
to receive their Information from others. But 
as the honourable Collector of theſe Volumes 
ſet himſelf the Taſk of taking the Notes, only 
for his own Uſe or Amuſement, he was under 
no Temptation either to ſuppreſs or miſrepre- 
ſent any Argument or Occurrence. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have been ſollicitous that no- 
thing either of greater or leſs Importance might 
eſcape him, and accordingly has preſerved the 
minuteſt Circumſtances at the Bar, though they 
relate chiefly to private Perſons; and of the 

Prece- 
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Precedents, Rules, and Cuſtoms of Parliament, 
perhaps, there is no where to be found ſo ac⸗ 
curate an Account. 

For all theſe Reaſons it is imagined that no 
Compilation can be met with of greater, or of 
equal Uſe, for giving Light to the Journals of 
the Commons, for clearing up the Hiſtory of 
the Reign of Charles II. and for ſhewing the 
Progreſs of the Settlement of the Nation at the 
Revolution. 

But notwithſtanding the Writer's Diligence 
and undoubted Integrity, it hath been neceſſary 
to make ſome Inlertions, (chiefly from the 
Journals) for the Sake of the Connection ; 
but that the Reader may not ſuſpe& a Deſign 
of leading him afide from the Truth, when it 
is only intended to ſmooth his Way, every 
Addition is diſtinguiſhed from the Words of 
the Original by being inſerted within Crotchets. 

Several Notes alſo are added by the Editor, 


illuſtrating from the Hiſtories of the Times, 


the Characters of the principal Speakers, and 
explaining (where neceſſary) the Subject of the 
Debates. And, that Reference may caſily be 
had to any particular Incident, a large Table of 
Contents is annexed to the End of the Work, 
containing, in a regular Series, the Subject of 
every Debate. 155 
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Houſe of Commons, 


From the Year 1667 to the Year 1694. 


[T] burſday, March 20, 1689-90. 


THE new Parliament met*; when his Majeſty, in the Houſe: 
of Lords (by Sir Robert Atkins, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and Speaker of the Houſe of Lords) commanded the 
Commons to proceed to the choice of a Speaker ; and the Houſe 
being returned, Sir John Lowther, Vice-Chamberlain to his Ma- 
jeſty, humbly propoſed to the Houſe, That he conceived Sir 
2 Trevor 4, both for his great experience in Parliamen 
affairs, and knowlege in the Laws, was every way qualified for 

that employment;“ and accordingly he was, on the Queſtion 
put, allowed of, and choſen for the Speaker, and immediate- 
ly conducted to the Chair by Sir Fohn Lowther and Sir Henry 
voarick ; where he acknowle the great honour the Houſe 


had done him; withall ſaying, “ That he feared they had done 


The Elections of Parliament 
went generally for men who would 
probably have declared for King 
oy if they could have known 

ow to manage matters for him. 


of the Rolls by him; and if Lord 
Feffreys had ſtuck at any thing, he 
was looked on as the man likelieft 
to have had the Great Seal. He 
now got himſelf to be choſen Speak- 


The King: made a change in the 
Miniſtry, to give them ſome ſatiſ- 
faction. The Earls of Monmouth 
and Warrington were both diſmiſſed. 


Other leſſer changes were made in 


inferior places; ſo that Whig and 
Tory were now pretty equally mix- 
ed 7 _ * to court the 
ing, by making advances upon 
the Floney-Bills.” Burnet, 2 
+ Sir Jobn Trevor was a bold and 
dextrous man, and knew the moſt 
effectual ways of recommending 
himſelf to every Government. He 
had been in great favour in King 
Tames's time, and was made Maſter 
: Vor, X, 


as Speaker. 
B 


er, and was made Firſt Commiſſion - 
er of the Great Seal. Being a Tory 
in principle, he unletiver to ma- 
nage that party, provided he was 
furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money 
as might purchaſe ſome Votes; 
and by him began the practice ot 
buying off men, in which hitherto 
the King had kept to ſtriẽter rules. 
Bur net, 
In March, 1694, he was expelled: 
the Houſe, for receiving a gratuity 
of 100d guineas from 


the City of 
Londen, after paſſing the Orphans 
Bill; and Mr Foley ſuc him 


them- 
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themſelves a | {om prejudice in making choice of him; an 
therefore he deſired their leave to difable himſelf before th 


Royal Throne, that they might thereby have an opportunity 
of making a better choice,” Journal of the Day. 


Friday, March 21. 


The Houſe attended the Ring in the Houſe of Lords, where 
his Majeſty, after confirming Sir Fohn Trevor Speaker, and 
allowing of and granting their uſual Privileges, was pleaſed to 
make the following Speech: 


4 Lords and Gentlemen, 

« am reſolved to leave nothing unattempted, on my part, 
which may contribute to the Peace and Proſperity of this Na- 
tion; and finding my preſence in Ireland will be abſolutely 
neceſſary for the more ſpeedy reducing: of that Kingdom, I con- 
tinue my reſolution of going thither as ſoon as may be; and: 
L have now, called you together for your aſſiſtance, to enable: 
me to proſecute that War with. beak and vigoun; in which, IL 
aſſure myſelf of your chearful concurrence, being a work ſo 
neceſſary for your own ſafeties. rt 

In order to, this, I deſire you will ſorthwith male a ſettle- 
ment of the Revenue; and 1 cannot doubt but you will therein; 
have as much regard for the honour and 1 of the Mo- 
narchy in my hands, as hath been lately ſhowed! to, others: 
And i have ſo great a confidence in you, that, if no quicker: 
or more convenient way can be found for the railing of ready 
Money, (without which the ſervice; cannot he performed) IL. 
ſhall be very well content, for the preſent, to have it made ſuch 
a Fund of Credit as may be uſeful to yourſelves, as well as me, 
in this conjuncture; not having the leaſt apprehenſions, but 
that you will provide for the taking off all ſuch Anticipations 
as it ſhall happen to fall under. 

It is ſufficiently known how earneſtly J have endeavoured, 
to extinguifh, or at leaſt compoſe, all differences amongſt my 
Subjects, and, to, that end, how often have I recommended an 
Act of Indemnity. to the laſt Parliament! But ſince that part of 
it, which related'to the preventing of private ſuits, is already e- 
nacted; and becauſe Debates of that nature muſt take up more 
of your time than can now be ſpared, from the diſpatch of 
thoſe other things which are abſolutely neceſſary for our com- 
mon ſafety; I intend to ſend. you an Act of Grace, with ex- 
ceptions of ſome few perſons only, but ſuch as may be ſuf- 
ficient to ſhaw my great. diſlike of their crimes; —_, at the 

— > 47 to extend protection to all my other 


| Subjects ; 


fame time, my 
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Subjects; who will thereby ſee, that they can recommend 
themſelves to me by no other methods, than what the Laws 
preſcribe ; which ſhall always be the only rules of my Go- 
vernment. » : 

« A farther Reaſon, which induces me to fend you the Act at 
this time, is, Becauſe I am deſirous to leave no colour to any of 
my Subjects for the railing. of diſturbances in the Govern- 
ment; and eſpecially in the time of my abſence: And I fay 
this, both to inform you, and to let ſome ill- affected men ſee, 
that I am not unacquainted how buſy they are in their preſent 
endeavours to alter it. 


& Amongſt dther encouragements which I find they give 


themſelves, one of the ways ” which they hope to compaſs 


their defigns, is, by creating differences and diſagreements in 
your Councils; which I hope you will be very careful to pre- 
vent ; for be aſſured, that our greateſt enemies can have no 
better inſtruments for their purpoſes, than thoſe who ſl:all any 
ways endeavour to diſturb or delay your ſpeedy and unanimous 
proceeding upon theſe neceſſary matters, 

& J muſt recommend alſo to your conſideration an Union 
with Scotland. I do not mean it ſhould now be entered up- 
on; but they having propoſed this to me ſome time ſince, and 
the Parliament there having nominated Commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe, I ſhould be glad that Commiſſioners might alſo be 
nominated here, to treat with them, and to ſee if ſuch terms 
could be agreed on, as might be for the' benefit of both Na- 
tions; ſo as to be ready to be preſented you in ſome future 
Seſſion. | | | tf 

4 My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

J have thought it moſt convenient to leave the Admi- 
niſtration of the Government in the hands of the Queen, du- 
ring my abſence ; and, if it ſhall be judged neceſſary, to 
have an Act of Parliament for the better confirmation of it to 
her, I defire you would let ſuch a one be prepared to be pre- 
ſented to me, ME | $1 | 

have this only to add, That the ſeaſon of the year, and 
7 into Ireland, will admit but of a very ſhort Seſſion; 
ſo that I muſt recommend to you the making ſuch diſpatch, 
that we may not be engaged in Debates, when our enemies 
ſhall be in the field: For the ſucceſs of the War, and the 
more thrifty management of it, will both principally depend 
upon your ſpeedy Reſolutions ; and I hope it will not be long 
before we ſhall meet again, to perfect what the time will 0 N 
now allow to be done.“ E | 

| B 2 The 
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The Speaker, and the Houſe, being returned, the reſt of 
the day was employed in taking the Oaths, &c, 


Saturday, March 22. 


The Speaker reported and read to the Houſe his, Majeſty's 
Speech, as above.] | | 
Debate. | 


IR John Lowtiher.] J ſhould be glad to be in- 
O formed of the method by which you will pro- 
ceed, in the conſideration of the King's Speech : No- 
thing is more certain, that not only the good of 
this Nation, but of all Europe, depends upon your 
Reſolutions. I move, that the Houſe may go into a 
Committee, which is moſt proper for Gentlemen to 
have liberty to ſpeak as often as they pleaſe. No one 
man can comprehend what he has to ſay, at once. I. 
move to go into a Committee. | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] I ſhould be glad to know the bu- 
ſineſs of that Committee, when we go into it. The 
Speech is of divers parts. One part is moſt neceſſa- 
ry to be immediately thought of, and that is of Sup- 
ply; the reaſon why you ſupport the War, is to ſup- 
port the Kingdom; that being ſo, you will but miſ- 
pend your time on Supply. 1 thought you would 
have been moved to give the King Supply by a Vote 
for it. I move you for it, but I name no proportion. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] I obſerve, that, in part of the 
King's Speech, the King ſpeaks of © the Revenue,“ 
and I think that is Supply. I would read the Speech 
in Paragraphs, and then Gentlemen may move as 
they plea. © | N | 
Mr Hampden.) 1 am in ſome difficulty what to ſay. 
It is not the firſt time I; have ſeen a Committee have 
general directions. If a Supply be moved for, then you 
are to go into a Committee, to conſider the matter. 
Sir Edward Seymour.] According to the ancient 
Rules and Orders of the ' Houſe, you may conſider 
all the other parts of the King's Speech, but of Sup- 
ply, nothing. You are not to part with Money up- 
en any conſideration, without conſideration, If you 
WI 
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will go upon all the parts, except what relates to 
Supply, you may; but there is no conſideration of 
ſuch moment, as to take off your padlocks from 
Money, conſidering the poverty of the Nation. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] J agree with Seymour that, if 
Supply be firſt moved, then you go into a Com- 
mittee. The King deſires a ſettlement of the Re- 
venue, as other Monarchs have had;” it is not imme- 


diately a Supply. 


Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) If you confider the 


granting a Revenue, you go againſt the methods of 


the Houſe.—We are told, this is not granting Mo- 
ney,” but I take it te concern Money as much as 
may be. It is giving Money, and then you ought to 
appoint a day for the conſideration of that Mo- 
tion : I hope you will not precipitate matters, fo as 
to break the Rules of the Houſe. I am as ready 
to ſupport the Government as any man, and you are 
ſecure not to ſuffer by going according to the Rules 
of the Houſe. I would appoint a day, &c. 

Sir John Lorother.] I deſire leave to be heard again. 
I would not have any body think, that I intended, by 
my Motion, to ſurprize the Houſe. I did not un- 
derſtand © a Bill for the Revenue” to be a Motion 
for Supply; but if that be the ſenſe of the Houſe, 
I am for a farther day ; and I doubt not but, the ne- 
ceſſity of the Motion conſidered, you will appoint a 
ſpeedy day. If thoſe whe underſtand the method of 


the Houſe better than I, agree for a Bill, I move for 


to-morrow morning; but becauſe I would not diſpleaſe 
nor ſurprize any body, for my own part, though there 
be prudence on one part for a longer day, there are 
affections on the other ſide for a ſpeedy day. 

The Speaker.] The reaſon of a Grand Committee 
is, that there ſhould be no ſurprize. In the late King 
James's time, the Houſe immediately entered into a 
Grand Committee, becauſe the Motion of Supply 
was not oppoſed. You may put the Queſtion for to- 
morrow, or when you pleaſe. 


B 3 Mr 
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Mr Hampden.] It is moved for “ to- morrow to go 
into a Grand Committee, to ſettle the King's Reve- 
nue.“ The Motion is ſaid to be for raiſing Money, 
The Houſe does ever religiouſly obſerve Order every 
way. TI ever ſhall be for it; but, in that Queſtion, 1 
would not involve another Queſtion. Gentlemen ſay, 
<« ſettling the Revenue is granting Supply ;” but let 
us hear why, and why not. But keep to that firſt 
Queſtion, © That a Motion being made for ſettling 
7 King's Revenue, to appoint a day to conſider 
of it.“ 

Sir Edward Seymour.) Your Books will direct you. 
Put your Queſtion in the words of your Order, and 
that will direct you. 

Mr Sacheverel,) I would a little conſider and o- 
pen what is to-morrow's work. I have always been 
of opinion, that the French King is the moſt likel ly 
to trouble England, and I doubt not but Gentlemen w 
not give a Million in Trade to ſupport him, I have 
ſhowed it formerly, as manifeſt as the Sun ſhines. I 
can bring undeniable proofs of it out of the Cuſtom- 
Houſe Books, But if you ſettle the Revenue before 
that be conſidered. (which will be done in a day or 
two) till that be, I cannot give my conſent to give 
away ſo great a ſum 

Sir Henry Goedrick.} This muſt be, in conſequence, 
ſettling a new Book of Rates, but you cannot remedy 
this : gan you brin "S all others into the ſame pro- 
- hibition, yours will ſignify little; but if the .mean- 
ing be for a new Book of Rates, you have not time 
now to do it, All Europe will have a vaſt advan 
by having that Trade, and you will loſe it, I would 
have Gentlemen tell us, whether it be practicable in 
a month's time? 

Mr Sachevere!l.] I did not talk of a prohibition, 
only the conſideration of ſo great an evil, and when 
the Houſe has an account of it, I only lay it be- 
fore you. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.) If he moves not for a — 
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Book of Rates, he moves for nothing. How comes 
this to you? Now you are to conſider of the Re- 
venue, ke tells you ** that the Trade with France is a 
Million.” I believe, by the Book of Rates, of 27 or 
28 years. ſtanding, comparing it when in War, there 
is a great over-balance, That Paper of the French 
Trade has walked this Houſe long. But, as Sacheverell 
uſes to ſay, he would have things above- board, 
if you ſettle the Revenue on the King and Queen, 


without the Book of Rates—l have heard ſay, that it 


may be done in a week's time. We may have Peace 
with France, Pax quæritur bello. I would fo ſettle 
Trade as it may be for the future. 

Mr Papilion.] I believe all Gentlemen have the 
ſame diſlike to France ; but it was that Book of 


Rates he mentions, when the Court favoured France. 


I have known the time, when the French Trade was 
an advantage to England; but now we are in War 
with France; but when we. come to Peace, then it 
will be proper to make a ſettlement of the Rates; but 
if you make one now, you muſt make a new one 
then, when time is proper. Now we are at enmity 
with France, it will be of no advantage at all, but 
loſs of time, 

Sir Fohn Knight.) J was in hopes that Sacheverell, 
when he gave you an account of French Trade, would 
have told you how Trade is now carried on with France, 
There is a Ship at Briſtol with all Commodities for 
France. I deſire it may be confidered. 


[ Refalved, Nem. con. That the humble and hearty Thanks of 
this Houſe be preſented to his Majeſty, for his gracious Speech. 


Neſolued, Nem. con. That the Houſe will aſſert and ſup- 
port the Government under their preſent Majeſties King: 
William and Queen Mary, both by their Counſels and with 
their Affiſtance, to the utmoſt of their Power. | 


Reſolved, That the whole Houſe do attend his * 4 
with the ſaid Reſolutions; and that this Houſe will, on Wed 
neſday morning next, take into conſideration” his Majeſty's 
gracious Speech. ] | | | 
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Monday, March 24. 
The Houſe attended his Majeſty at Whitehall. 
Tueſday, March 25, 1690. 


The Speaker reports, That, in Anſwer to the Reſolutions of 
the Houſe, preſented yeſterday to his Majeſty, his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to expreſs himſelf to this effect: l 


& Gentlemen, | : 
« T thank you for your Addreſs, and for your Reſolution 


to aſſiſt and ſupport me: And as I have ventured my Life 


for the Nation, ſo I am reſolved always to do. | 
„ hope you will take my Speech into your ſpeedy conſi- 
deration, ne that this may be a happy Seſſion.“ 


. [Sir, Thomas Mompeſſon, in his Place, aſked Pardon of the 
Houſe, and of Mr Ohkeden, for aſſaulting Mr Otkeden in the 
Lobby, an Account thereof being given Mr Piper and Col. 
Trelawney, Members of- the Houſe, and the Serjeant at Arms, 
and Door Keepers ; and the Speaker acquainted Sir Thomas 
A cc That the Houſe had conſidered that he was an an- 
cient ember ; and therefore were very indulgent to him 
by their Reſolution, which he acquainted him with, and re- 


qured him to aſk Parden accordingly,” which he did do.] 


March 26, Omitted, 
Thurſday, March 27. 


In a Grand Committee, on the Supply. 
Mr Hampden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the Chair, 


Sir Joby Lowther.) It was your Reſolution yeſterday 
to go to-day into a Grand Committee, to conſider of 
Supply. The firſt Paragraph of the King's Speech 
is about “ ſettling the Revenue,” and it is to that I 
ſtand up to move you. For reſcuing you from ar- 
bitrary Government, and reſtoring you to your Reli- 
glon and Laws, the King has 2 his part; there 
remains our part to be done. The reducing Ireland 
is a great work to be done; the King is willing to go 
thither in Perſon, to make your Charge eaſy ; and I 
hope the King's return will be victorious and ſpeedy: 
ind when he does expoſe his Perſon, and we are at 

| our 


F 
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our eaſe at home, for expreſſing our gratitude: I move 
you * to ſettle the Revenue on King William and 
Queen Mary for their Lives. 

Serjeant Maynard.] If the King be neceſſitous, he 
will have neceſſitous Counſellors about him. The 
Revenue of the Crown-Land is all gone, it is ali- 
ened from him; he can have nothing from his Land, 
but from Parliament. The Queſtion 1s, What and 
for how long you will give him? A King in want 
can never be quiet. As for the Revenue, I would 
not have it too much—Conſider Quantum, quomodo, et 
quamdiu, I move, That it may be {ſettled for three 
years.” As King of England, if all were quiet, I 
would have it for Life ; that the King may be a Free- 
holder as well as we. As for the relief of Ireland, 
that is a diſtinct conſideration by itſelf. 

Sir John Thompſon.) You cannot put the Queſtion, 
& for ſettling: the Revenue for Life,” without leave 
from the Houſe. The Order is, © to conſider about 
Supply.” | | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I always thought, that they that 
gave the Crown of England a Revenue,” gave 
+ Supply.” I ſpeak only to Order, I think “ the 
matter of the Revenue” 1s the only Debate before 

ou. 12762 
a dir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I think you cannot put 
that Queſtion ; before you come to that, you mult go 
to the particular parts of the Revenue; you muſt tell 
us what you mean by Revenue.“ As for the Ex- 
ciſe, part of it is Hereditary ; it was ſo, and I know 
not what has made it otherwiſe. Before you put the 
Queſtion, I would know whether all the Cuſtoms and 
Exciſe be complicated in the Queſtion. Would you 
have all the Revenue for Years turned into Lives? 
Firſt, conſider whether any part be Hereditary, and 
whether you will make itall ſo ; when that is ordered, 
then conſider Supply, The firſt Queſtion is, Whes 


ther a Supply ſhall be gu and then the Houſe - 
may be moved for a Bill, | | | 
Mr 
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Mr Paul Foley:) What you are now debating is 
of vaſt conſequence to us, and England, for ever. I 
would know what the Revenue is, and what it is 
likely to prove, and not to ſettle a Revenue for Life, 
as is neceſſary in War, but in time of Peace. When 
Charles II returned, it was generally agreed, that 
1. 200, oo0l. per annum, was a ſufficient Revenue to ſup- 
port the Government; in the next Parliament, it was 


not pretended that more was requiſite, but that, the 


Revenue came not up to ſo much. 1 know not what 
the Revenue 1s now; but I have heard, that in 
Charles Il's time, it was two Millions, and more in 
King Fames's time; therefore I would have you 
conſider, and it is worth your while to confider : If you 
ſettle ſuch a Revenue, as that the King ſhould have 
no need of a Parliament, I think we do not our 


duty to them that ſent us hither. Therefore I would 


know what the Revenue is. 

Sir Edmund Jennings.) I remember the method in 
King James's Parliament, and why now we ſhould 
rake other Precedents, I know not. If you deſire to 
preſerve the Church and State, will you not ſettle fuch 
a Revenue as will do it, and why is not this King to 
be truſted as well as King James? Either we ſhall 
run back to Popery and Slavery on the one hand, or 
Anarchy on the other. What will neighbouring 
Princes ſay, if we do not do by this Prince, as we 
have done by the former ? I doubt we ſhall find ill 
effects afterwards. I have no Court-employments to 
expect or loſe, only I would fave Religion and Pro- 
perty : Therefore ſettle the Revenue upon this King, 
as upon King James. 

Si Robert Cotton.) We cannot anſwer the King's 
ends, without doing as is moved. Tou muſt ſettle a 
Fund, and you muſt diſtinguiſh the Hereditary Re- 
venue, and a Fund, I would expreſs my Gratitude 


to the King, but there muſt be ſome certain number 


of Years to have a Fund. | 
Mr Hutchinſon.) You have been moved “ ro ſettle 
Revenus 


parts, the Queſtion becomes more difficult. The 
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Revenue upon this King, as upon King James.“ I 


would know whether that had fo good effect, as to 


ſettle it ſo now, and whether ſo extravagant a Grant 


can be good either for a good or a bad Prince? If 
you gave this Revenue to a bad Prince, you cannot 
now decently take it away; it you give it to a good 


Prince, he may be thrifty, and may have a Bank, and 


may preſume upon it to deſtroy our Liberties. If a 


Prince be prodigal, he is more ſafe than if thrifty ; 


but it is an odd fort of ſafety, and to be given to 
Penſioners to betray their truſt. I would have the 


| Revenue known. As for the preſent Supply, I would 


know that now, and conſider it. 

Mr Pelham.) Youare told © that the Revenue came 
to two Millions in King Charles's and King Fames's 
time ;” but, as to what is ſaid of the ill effects of it in 
King James's time, none of that miſchief came 
that Revenue, but upon what was given him after- 


wards, which enabled him to raiſe his Army, and 


bring in Popery. 
Sir Foſeph Williamſon.] By complication of ſeyeral 


cope of the King's Speech being Supply, that is 
properly before you; but as to the other Language of 
it, of ſettling a Revenut for a Supply, you mult think 
well upon it before you come to a Reſolution. In 
matter of Supply, the Queſtion is not ſtrictly held 
to it by firſting, ſeconding, and thirding it, but it 
is to be opened, ſo as freely to give a judgment, 
whether we can make the one or the other, Till 
it can be ſhowed, that ſettling the Revenue is the 
Supply, I cannot come up to the Queſtion. A Sup- 
ply is neceſſary ; we cannot fit here elſe. A Reveiue, 
for the King to live with honour and comfort, upon, 
every body is for, ſo as to provide for the Monarchy, 
in whoſe hands ſoever it 1s, that Parliaments: may be 
frequent, There are ſome alive, that know all, 
and have felt, that, when Princes have not need- 
ed Money, they have not needed us, I hve 

| ſeen 
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ſeen. Princes undone by thoſe methods, that they 
have been made believe would eftabliſk them. I 
drive at this: Will Gentlemen ſhow us what part of 
the Revenue is a Fund to ſupply the preſent neceſſity 
practicable and effectual? In this caſe, wherein all our 
ſafeties are at ſtake, that that ſhould be given for Mo- 
ney which is none !—I have heard fay, There is a 
great Revenue, 1,200,000 J. a year.” I would aſk, 
what can be taken up upon that uncertain Revenue? 
For that point ſo to give, that we may be ſtill called to 
give—This way will be to anticipate the Revenue— 
For the preſſing occaſions, if there can be laid down 
a Fund for the preſent neceſſity to be anticipated, it 
will be a guard ſtill for a Parliament. I would give 
ſuch a Supply as to proſecute the War with ſpeed and 
vigour; and I leave the conſideration of it to other 
perſons. 
Mr Harbord.] © To ſupply the King” will be with- 
out contradiction; therefore I would put that Queſtion. 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) You tell us, That a 

Queſtion for Supply will anſwer the firſt Article of the 
di King's Speech.” But I would have it anſwer the ſecond 
# Article, upon the Revenue.” I ſuppoſe it has been 
8 conſidered, that the Revenue muſt be a Fund ; there- 
1 fore I would have it; for with the Revenue [there muſt 
| be] a ſecurity. I would have the way preſcribed, before 
i | you can do the thing. The King is of opinion, that 


it may be a Fund; therefore I would have that Queſtion, 

Sir Fobn Lowther.] Tis my private Opinion, that, 
for the preſent, the Revenue may ſupply the preſent 
occaſion, by ſecurity ; but God forbid you ſhould con- 
fine yourſelves, now you are in a War! The King de- 
fires this teſtimony of your affections for all he has 
done for us. As for the Revenue, he canno: live 
without it ; but for Supply for theſe Wars, I hope 
you will not confine yourſelves. After you have voted 
a Supply, you may then take into conſideration the 
Fund of Credit, and you may make this addition tor 
both their Lives, and for ſo many years after as to be 


a Fund 
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a Fund of Credit. I am no Lawyer, but believe it 
may be done. 

Mr Foley.) I cannot ſay any thing, till we know 
what the Revenue is, nor till we have an account of 
what has been ſpent of what we have already given. 
In three fourths of a year, the Treaſury has received 
1,500,000 J. beſides what we gave; ſix Millions were 
received laſt year and this. Now, what account have 
we of all this? Therefore I would give no Supply till 
an account be firſt brought to us. I do not think that 

good argument to give, becauſe the King goes into 
1 ; nor convenient for the King to have an Ex- 
chequer full, if the King goes into Ireland. I would 
give this King Money, but not by a Rule, becauſe we 
have given other Kings. I ſtand upon it, to have 
more reaſon from the accounts before we give Supply. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] If Gentlemen come not pre- 
pared to 3 the Monarchy, and eſtabliſh good 
underſtanding—But when the King ſays, “ He has 
that confidence in this Houſe,” I fee no difficulty but 


5 that every man 1s pre pores in his thoughts. You are 
5 upon the Queſtion of “ ſettling the Revenue. tk | 
that the King ſets his heart upon. You may know 


what the Revenue is, and then you may conſider the 
N Fund: Your, ſecond Queſtion ſettles not that, unleſs 
by way of implication. 
; Sir Edward Seymour.] Your Motion for Supply is is by 
. Order; your Debates are on ſeveral things ; of Sup- 
ply, and the Revenue; and that is part of the Supply. 
When I conſider we are come ſo lately from giving 
Money! in one Parliament, I wonder how we come to 
leap into that now, unleſs you make one Parliament 
to vye with another ad inſinitum; but if this continue, 
you will make the Miniſters independent. We that 
have placed the King on the Throne, are thoſe that will 
keep him in it. I have always ſeen it here, that haſty 
Reſolutions in Parliament never produced good conſe- 
quences for England. We are told of former Kings 
who had this Revenue, that from ſuch eaſy conceſſions 


came 
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came our miſeries; and ſeeing we are fo well redeemed 
from them, let us prevent them for the future. The 
ſafeſt reſults are from hence, rather than from abroad. 
To ſettle the Revenue muſt be a work of time, and 
not to be in that inequality, uſeleſs in War, and not 
uſeful in time of Peace. Had yon not time little e- 
nough laſt Parliament to conſider it, and will you do 
it in leſs now? You will make things precarious. 
We ſhall make an ill bargain, to ſupport the Church' 
to deſtroy the State, and the Conſtitution of that muſt 
ſupport us. Let us come to that point of the Reve- 
nue that is for Life, to enable the King to carry on the 
War. If for Security, I would confider how much is 
neceſſary to carry on the War, and then to have the 
power in your own hands; you that have the game 
in your hands, to put it into thoſe hands that played 
for King James, that now play for King William! As 
this the laſt Parliament, fo another governs this. The 
White Horſe rides one Stage, the Black another. Can' 
the properties of England be fafe, when' you yourſelves 


are made properties? As for the Revenue, I would 


leave it like wife men, not like a horſe in the mire. Have 
your Allies left you, becauſe you did only ſettle it for 
one year? Now you have done like wiſe mer, I would 
leave the State-Trap of the Revenue behind you. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] Let us come to an end of our 
Stage. If you muſt have neither © Black Horſe nor 
White for our Stage,” muſt we ride upon an Aſs? 
And if we do not ſupply the King, we fhall ride an 
Aſs. You' ſettle it only for the Lives of your Deli- 
verers. 

Sir Jobn Lowther.] Tam ſenſible of the Miſcarriages ; 
and whilft there are Governments, there will be Mif- 
carriages, whilſt men are men. I would be glad to fee 
men help, and not embroil, I would not willingly 
inflame this matter: I would with all content retire to 
my cottage, from my part of employment, rather than 
live always in ſuch difidence that I muſt be armed with 
head-piece and buff-coat, The Chimney-Money Act, 

5 and 
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and that of Navigation, were great conceſſions— With 
what pleaſure can our Prince expoſe himſelf to an un- 
healthful country, to ſubject his Miniſters to reflecti- 
ons! What can man do in this cafe? Since I am mo- 
rally aſſured, there can be no preſervation of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, not one ſpot of ground, not one ſpot 
of land free from Papery, not only this Nation is the 
; ſecurity of it, but this Prince; and when once this 
ſingle perſon. ſhall be removed, it is not all the World 
can ſecure it. If they hear fome few mouths that re- 
flect upon him and his Government, how can he ſup- 
port us? I hope there is no weight in it. Similies, 
without explaining, ſignify nothing without a mean- 
ing, I hepe his Government will not be reflected off 
in this Houſe. el nne 
Sir Edward Seymour.] I appeal if I reflected on the 
integrity of that Gentleman (Lototber), or the ſuffi- 
ciency of this (Gaodrict)? I care neither for © the 
neighing of the Horſe,” nor the braying of the Aſs.“ 
The ſafety of England will be better ſupported here, 
than by any other hands. This will appear by the 
Change his Majeſty has made of his Counſellors “. If 
we may not here deliver our advice, certainly that is 
a very evil one. 5 rauer 
Mr Finch.) You have one Queſtion framed, © to 
bring in a Bill for the Revenue,” the other, © for. 
Fund of Supply, and the Revenue to be ſecurity for 
it.” Before you put the Queſtion, there is ſomething. 
abſolutely neceſſary for you to declare, viz. As you 
go on to ſettle the Revenue, for the honour of the King, 
not to paſs by one ching in relation to the hereditary 
Revenue. I remember the progreſs that Queſtion had 
in this Houſe laſt Parliament: It was a „ gen 4 oy | 
did ſubſiſt, and what not? They were ſilent in that; 


they went only: upon that for Life. The next thing 
was a Bill to authorize the collection of it for a defi- 
nite time. In that Bill there was a Clauſe, © That the 
Revenue be collected for one year, and no longer:“ 
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And it was taken notice of, that the word “ no longer® 
would. determine the Revenue ; and, that the Crown 


had no ſubſiſtence, was a Queſtion, whether i it had any 


or no.*? Still that point remains undetermined ; and 
will you leave that to be a Queſtion ſtill ? You ſee 
that Queſtion left undecided ; it is ſtyl one, whether 
it was hereditary in King Charles's and King James's 
time, and if that Revenue be velted in King and Queen, 
in right of the Crown of the Realm, then it will be ſeen, 
that, „though new perſons are on the Throne, the an- 
cient Monarchy is ſtill on the Throne. 

Mr Ettrick.] As for what is ſaid of © the uncer- 
tainty of a Fund for Life,” you may have a Clauſe for 
Credit, in caſe the King and Queen die before the 
debt is paid. I am ſorry to hear it talked, as if we 
had not minded our condition ſince we changed our 
King. If we had a Popiſh King, I ſhould he more 
careful than under the King I am. TI cannot, in juſtice” 
and gratitude, do leſs for him than for his predeceſſors. 
In King Charles I's time, the not ſettling the Revenue 


upon him tor Life drew! on. us all the Nye _ 
followed. J 


- | Refobved, That it isthe Opinion of this Committee, That 4 
Supply be given to their Majeſties, to enable his —_— to 
proſecute the War againſt France, and for reducing of Ireland 


with ſpeed and vigour. Which was 0 to by the ee 
Nem. con. | 


Col. Auſten.) I thought you hed: ALY your firſt 
ſtep, that you might walk forward.” Does any Gentle- 
man undertake the quantum, or that. this ſhould be a 


Supply ? Pray let ſome Gentleman; move a quantum. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] The firſt part of your Queſtion is 
not for leave to bring in a Bill for the Revenue: I 
only offer on the word. ** Supply ;”? that buſineſs of the 
Revenue comes in naturally, and you may offer what 
words you vill, when the Queſtion is ſtated. 1 

Sir John Guiſe. ] I am perſuaded, that thoſe who ad- 
viſed the King to go into Ireland, knew how to give 


* See Pol, IX. þ. 176, hi 
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him Money in fifty days time. If you will ſay more, 
than towards carrying on the War,” ſay ſo; but let 
us have to-morrow to conſider of it, to anſwer it to 
our Country. | | | 

Col: Auſten.] I ſhall never be afraid of a Poſt, to 
bring news of what is done here. I am not for tricks 
of any ſort. Your Queſtion is, at this time, not ſo. 
I may give Money for a Revenue; but I may, or may 
not, give my conſent for two Lives in it. Therefore 
put the Queſtion © for a Revenue.” ra 

Sir William Williams.] When a Queſtion is unani- 
mouſly carried, it is thought enough for one day. 
Some of the Revenue may be given*for Lives, and 
ſome for Years ; but none for ſuch a time that the Par- 
liament may not come again ; therefore leave the 
Chair. | | 

Friday, March 28. 


In a Grand Committee, on the Supply. 


Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I move, that you would 
take the Revenue by parts, and conſider what is an- 
nexed to the Crown, and what for Lives. I ſpeak 
frankly, what hereditary Revenue is to be ſettled upon 
the Crown, and then come to the other Parts of the 
Revenue For inſtance, half the Exciſe is hereditary 
declare that annexed to the Crown, and then come to 
the other parts of the Revenue; likewiſe the Poſt- 
Office, the Firſt-Fruits and Tenths, ſomething of the 
old Cuſtoms, with the Wine-Licences, c. 

Sir John Lowther.) No man is more of Muſgrave's 
opinion than myſelf: The Motion I will make ſhall 
not preclude that. I renew the Motion, to take into 
conlideration again what you have done yeſterday. 
Yeſterday's arguments are a freſh obligation to the 
King; if any thing relates to our Properties or Reli- 
gion, all are relative to this. I know no arguments of 
diſtruſt of the King; nothing can prevail againſt it 
There were jealouſies of the laſt Reign; but no in- 
ſtance can be given of a Prince who has done ſo much 

Vol. X. 3 for 
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for his People, for ſo ſhort a time as he has been here 
I move, that the Revenue may be ſettled for Life. 

Mr Ettrick.] *Tis very plain, that what is to be 
raiſed is for your ſervice. The King's Revenue is 
240,000 J. leſs than his predeceſſors. As if only this 
Queſtion is, whether you will ſhow that countenance 
to the Government, as to ſupport the King, or keep 
him as it were at Board-wages; as if only by this 
Queſtion to-fetter it with Forms to ſurprize Gentle- 


men. 
He was taken down to Order by Sir William Strickland. 


Mr Hampden.) The Houſe to be ſhackled with 
Forms” is a ſtrange expreſſion. I know that Forms 
muſt be kept. | 

Sir John Goodrick.] I know of no © Shackles,” but 
what keeps us to order and decency. 

Mr Ettrick.] What I ſaid was not reflecting upon 
any thing to-day, but what happened formerly. The 
Queſtion is very plain, Whether you will give as for- 
merly, for Life, or for three Years ? 

Sir Jobn Thompſon.) We have been told “ of putting 
the King to Board-wages.” I do not aggravate the 
thing ; but certainly we ſhould know what we do, 
when we give away our Money; but, that we may 
ſpeak our minds freely, I think the Liberties of Eng- 
land are in that Queſtion. You were told yeſterday, 
« What you ſhall give on the Revenue cannot anſwer 
your end.” Certainly nothing -is more prejudicial to 
the King, when it is demonſtrable it cannot anſwer 
the end for which you give it. When you give this 
Supply, it muſt be wiped off by you. The ſtanding 

evenue is ſo great, that it is your danger in time of 
Peace. Either you muſt keep a ſtanding Army, or 
the frugality will ruin you. The Revenue vill keep 
30, oo Men. I ſhould be loth to fee ſo many foreign- 
ers in England in time of Peace. 

Earl of Ranelagh.] The Order is, To conſider the 
Revenue.“ The Motion is, To conſider the Revenue 


granted 
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granted to King Charles and King James, that it may 
be granted to King William and Queen Mary for their 
Lives.” I find ſome Gentlemen would know what 
this Revenue is, and what part to be granted to the 
King and Queen. There is a Revenue for Lives and 
 Years—The temporary Revenue is the impoſition upon 
Wines and Brandy, &c. which determines in 1693. 
Sugars, &c. French and Eaft India commodities de- 
termine at Midſummer. I would have it declared, 
That the Revenue, veſted in the two laſt Kings, is 
the Revenue of Inheritance” and have leave given to 
bring in a Bill to ſettle it. | 

Sir John Lowther.] As near as I can, I will agree 
with the ſenſe of every Gentleman. If you will pro- 
ceed in the method propoſed, I am very well content- 
ed. I move, That the Revenue may be for the Kin 
and Queen's Lives, and the longeſt liver of them.” 

Mr Sacheverell.] I move, That a Revenue may be 
ſettled on the Crown for time to come; and I move, 
„That what is now veſted in the Crown may not be 
alienated from the Crown.” Whenever 'tis granted 
away, always the Subject mult pay for it. Therefore, 
I defire Gentlemen to conſider, if 1t once comes, when- 
ever you grant away Impoſitions, granted by the Sub- 
ject to the Crown, there is an end of your, Govern- 
ment. It will make it like the great men of Spain, 
they get all, and the King nothing, 0 | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) The Queſtion is now, 
what the Revenue of the Crown is to be in time of 
War; tis otherwiſe in time of Peace. Now we muſt 
make uſe of all the Branches of the Revenue, now we 
are in War. I hope the King will not take it ill, if 
we ſettle the Revenue for Years, otherwiſe, if it is not 
for Years, as well as for Lives, it cannot be good ſe- 
curity. If you ſettle it for Lives only, and not for 
Years, it cannot be a Fund; if for both, pray declare 
your ſenſe. I know not if three Years, the number 
moved for, will be ſecurity or not; and if three Mil- 
lions will be found without a proſpect of ſome time. 
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moneyed men-may lend, who underſtand ſecurity. That 
you may not be for a time uncertain, I move you © to 
rant the Revenue for four Years.” 3 

Mr Ettrick.] Tis ſomething of a harſh propoſition, 
the Revenue for Lives and Years too—I look upon 
the hereditary Revenue to be ſo far a Fund as for a 
preſent Supply of Money. If we know what Money 
is wanting, we may the better form the Sum. I have 
heard of a Million“ wanting. You may make, in a 
Clauſe of Credit, that no contingency may be in their 
Lives to the lender of the Money. I think we ought 
to have as much reſpect for their -preſent Majeſties as 
the laſt Parliament had. They proceeded ſo far as to 
move the Revenue to be ſettled for their Lives. 

Sir John Guiſe.] Upon a ſuppoſition of what was 
done laſt Seſſion, I would have your Books ſearched 
before you go on. I find this King and Queen ex- 
tremely beholden to ſome people that would ſettle the 
Revenue for Lives—In the King's Speech there is ſuch 
a Propoſition, that, if we can find no other way, the 
Revenue then is to be a Fund. I ſhould think the 
Revenue a very ordinary preſent to the King, ſo in- 
cumbered, by advices from other perſons, not from 
hence. I would take time to preſent the King with a 
free Gift, and worthy of him to receive—Then your 
buſineſs is to ſupport the War—Do you intend this 
ſhall be out of the Revenue ? If they intend no other 
Supply than the Revenue, for the preſent, or any other, 
let them ſpeak. I have heard, that they who lend 
Money, love to have it in their power once in fix 
months. I would not diſpoſe of the Revenue farther 
than becomes a prudent man, who may anſwer it to 
his Country. Tis ſaid, Put no diftruſt on the 
King ;” but I would not have all ill management laid 
on the King, which, ought to be laid on the Miniſters. 
Here have been particular grumblings againſt perſons 
ill management; and ſince, now the Revenue is in 
your hands, you cannot know theſe perſons, how will 
you know them that have done amiſs, when the Re- 


ene venue 
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venue is out of your hands? I think it ought not to 
reflect on any particular Prince, when others have the 
keeping of his ears. I would have a Fund of Credit 
for four Years. and no longer. 

Col. Auften.} There has been ſo much ſaid, that I 
have the leſs to ſay. I am againſt the Queſtion, for the 
King and Queen's ſake. I am againſt granting the 
Revenue for Lives, for what the King (that now is) has 
declared in his Declaration, when Prince. One of his 
buſineſſes was, to ſecure us, that no Succeſſor be able 
to bring us again into our misfortunes. The great 
miſchief being the Revenue for Lives, you will never 
do good in an ill Prince's time—I am ſure you will 
never tell him, that he is an ill one. A Parliament will 
ſecure you from other ill perſons, as well as ill Kings 
I mean, the Miniſters. Granting it for Life will pre- 
vent any ill Miniſters from being called in queſtion, 
and you can never reach them. I hope the King will 
be as rich at the end of this time four Years, as if he 
had the Kevenue for Life. | 

Sir Joſeph Williamſon.] It will certainly be for the 

King's ſervice, that people may ſee themſelves out of 
fear of not meeting the King frequently in Parlia- 
ment. In the cloſe, I ſhall agree that the remaining 
part of the Exciſe be ſettled for Life. The neceſſary 
Expences of the Crown muſt be ſupported, or elſe we 
fall—You will not at all be alarmed with the defect of 
a Parliament—That is the thing; the King's neceſſity 
will bring the King to the People, and the People to 
the King—I will only add this, beſides growing ex- 
traordinary unforeſeen accidents, though I hope we 
ſhall be ſoon out of this coſtly War. You were told 
yeſterday, © That the Revenue was clogged, and can 
bear nothing ;”—and what you muſt now give will {till 
neceſſitate Parliaments—As, on the one hand, I would 
not give all tor Life, fo 1 am for a reaſonable ſecurity. 
If half the Exciſe be for Life, there will remain 
ſtill a Fund for Credit, and yet be ſecured from the 
common fear of wants of Parliament, 
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Mr Sacbeverell.] Before this Queſtion be put, of 


Lives, I deſire a little ſatisfaction, whether you intend 
to have any Fund of Credit, if you take away all in- 


dubitable ſecurity? What Fund can you have in the 
Cuſtoms in time of War? They that had no regard 
to the laſt Parliament, will have as little regard to you, 


when you are gone, You have ſettled the hereditary 


Revenue; now, what Fund of Credit have you on 
contingency of the Cuſtoms ? Plainly, will you have a 


Fund of Credit, or not? What can be borrowed on 


the Cuſtotns, ſuppoſe them 400,000 J. to this year and 


the next; what ſum can you propound upon this Cre- 


dit? Can any man believe they will lend? 400,000 J. 
is all you can borrow in a year, and ſcarce that; few 
will lend upon the utmoſt value. I know no way of 
certainty but to leave the King '600,000 J. an entire 
Fund of Credit to borrow upon. But if you leave 
the thing indefinite, you will have, I believe, little or 
no uſe ofa Parliament for the future, 


[ Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that 


the hereditary Revenues, which the late e James II was, 


the 10th day of December 1688 entitled to, became and are 
veſted in their preſent Majeſties, King William and Queen Mary, 
in right of the Crown of England except the late Revenue 
ariſing by Fire-Hearths and Stoves. 


Refolved, That the Houſe be moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to declare, that the ſaid Revenues are fo veſted ; and that 
therein proviſion be made, that they ſhall not be aliened 
from the Crown, ; nor chargeable with any Gift or Grant to be 
made for the future. 


Reſolved, That the Houſe be moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the ſettling that Moiety of the Exciſe, which was 
granted to the late King Charles II, and King James II, or either 
of them, for their Lives, upon their preſent Majeſties King 
William and Queen Mary, for their Lives, and the Life of the 
longeſt liver of them; with a Claufe to enable their Majeſties 
to make the ſaid Revenue a ſecurity for raiſing Money towards 
a Supply, not exceeding the Sum of *##*#*##, | 


R2ſotved, That the Houſe be moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to grant to their preſent Majeſties King William and 


Queen 
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Queen Mary, for the term of four years, from Chriſimas next, 
the Cuſtoms which were granted to the late King Charles II, 
and King James II, for their Lives ; with a Clauſe to enable 
their Majefties to make the ſaid Revenue a ſecurity for raiſing 
Money towards a Supply, not exceeding the ſum of ****; 
Which were all agreed to by the Houſe.] * 


[March 29, Omitted.) 


Monday, March 31. 
In a Grand Committee, on the Supply. 


Sir Fohn Lowther.) Part of your great Work is 
over. You have voted the Revenue to King William 
and Queen Mary, &c. I doubt not but to the ſa- 
tisfaction of all men, at leaſt, good men, The next 
thing is to provide for your own Security, This is a 
great Taſk, a great Work. No Government can be 
ſupported, but within theſe Walls. I am ſorry to tell 
you, that the King is at an extraordinary Charge, ne- 
ver felt before. I have known Civi! Wars, and Wars 
in Ireland, but never with fo potent a Prince as the 
French King. You have but part of Ireland in your 
hands, (and then giving an Account of the Defefts in 
the Cuſtoms, &c. towards the great Charge, concludes) 
There can be no Army, but upon free Quarter, nor 
Ships, bur in Harbour, if Money be not taken up. 

After ſeveral had fpoken to the Money given, and the miſ- 
management of it, and Motions had been made for enquiring 
into it, | 

Sir Edward Seymour.) If 1 thought your Enquiry 
would bring you to your end, I ſhould be for it; but 
I would rather cloſe with the other Motion, of what 
is moſt neceſſary to be provided for. The ſtreſs of 
the Queſtion lies, to give the Revenue for a Fund, 
and when given, no Security, If you begin with 
Enquiries after Miſmanagements, and paſs them over 
ſlightly, you eſtabliſh them, and will never have a 
true one—Let us prevent' them for the future. But 
when the Fleet is employed in every man's buſineſs 
but ours, no wonder that Ireland miſcarry. Let us 
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know what Money remains of what was given the 
laſt Parliament, and give what comes ſhort of that 
ſum for preſent Supply. 

Sir John Guiſe.] I muſt take it for arimed, that, 
upon the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, things 
were well weighed. What was wanting of the Sum be- 
fore? When a way was found out to ſupply the 
King, to cut all that off at a ſtroke by a Proregaton | 
Who dares be the man, that will avow it? 

Sir Chriſtopher. Muſgrave.) I muſt believe, chat 
what is requiſite for carrying on the War has been 
weighed before we came hither. Was it not the in- 
tention, that granting the Revenue, and ſettling it, 
was a Supply ? If nobody will give us an Account, 
either borrow. what you can, or the Houſe mult or- 
der it, as in all your Bills you have borrowing Clau- 
ſes—Will you leave it to the King at large to borrow, 
or limit ſuch a Sum, not to exceed ſuch a Sum? 
Suppoſe you give Credit “ not to exceed 500,000 /.” 

Sir John Lowther.] If the meaning be a power of 
borrowing 400,000 J. only, and no other Supply, I 
would aſk that Member, whether he will anſwer that 


to his Cquntry ?—And, as it is uncertain whether it 


can be borrowed, how can he go into his Country, 
and the Army not paid, and the Fleet in Harbour? I 
dare not undertake it. I am in the King's ſervice, but 
have a fortune to ſupport my condition. I can obey 
commands, but am not in a Poſt to give Counſel. 
Let the matter be how it will, if Religion and Laws 
will be ſafe, under ſuch a Motion ; I am miſtaken, 
unleſs other Men have other Proſpects than I have; 
and do not ſay but you are warned of the conſequence, 
Col. Auſten. ] We are come into neceſſity and preſ- 
ſure of times for Money. Is it the fault of the 
Commons of England? Were they the cauſe of that 
neceſſity? It will be found, that you have done your 
parts. The Advice was very bold, and things were 
taken care for ſomewhere elſe, to ſend the Parliament 
down, 
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down. None tell us what will ſerve the King, and 
thoſe near him yet do not tell us what is required. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I dare not love the name 
of © Undertaker,” ſo as to ruin my Nation. I know 
not what Lowther means by © a Proſpect:“ I have 
none but the ſupport of Monarchy, and the Nation. 
We have ſettled the Revenue, and that was called 
„Supply!“ I ſaid, © it ought to be at the peril of 
any body, that undertakes what to borrow.” —The 
neceſſity is not from us—We have no Sums told us, 
and when we name them, we are reproached for it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The tarther conſideration of Cre- 
dit is come to 500,000 . and no more. I did not 
adviſe that the Revenue be charged, nor to run upon 
borrowing, but that every Year might defray the 
Charge. 15 it will not anſwer your end by ſecyrity, 
it is as good as nothing at all. Still the King tells 
you, if no other way be to be found, then to charge 
the Revenue. If you go on with the War, and the 
whole be anticipated, you will make your Enemies far 
from having inclination to Peace. If there be not to- 
| wards 500, oool. to pay off Seamen at Michaelmas, when 

they come up, you may poſſibly have 200, ooo J. more 
to pay. I believe, at the end of September, when they 
come in, 500,000 J. will not pay Seamens wages. 
What I fay is only a ſhort hint to conſider how things 
are, 

Sir Francis Blake.) They prorogued us, and then 
diſſolved us; ſurely they knew where Money was to be 
had. It is ſo hot from the Mint, that it has dropped 
through our hats. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] It is unhappy, that we have 
looked ſo far into things, as to have loſt ourſelves in 
the Debate in reflections The preſſure is fo great, 
that the Army and Ordnance, the Safety and Honour 
of the King's Perſon, every thing that is dear to us, 
I fear, muſt be laid aſide, Things have been fairly 
and candidly managed I am an Accomptant for great 
Sums, and thoſe about the King are willing to in- 
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form you—No man doubts the preſervation of the 
Public, but the way we diſpute of—It is extremely 
preſſed in the Houſe, as if ſome ſlight of hand was 
in the laſt Debate. There is nothing in the King's 
Speech, but what he will make good, as to the Re- 
venue; but the Queſtion is, as to the Quantum; fo 
much as will bear the Charge, goes towards it, but 
you are told © it will come ſhort”—Ir is a great and 
terrible Sum at firſt to name; © two Millions ;” but 
if this be excluſive of all other things, the very Ord- 
nance comes to that Sum. I do not vetily know, that 
you cannot put the Ordnance into its ancient Courſe 
without 300,000 J. Do not let this preclude all other 
Supply. 

Sir John Guiſe.] After having heard ſome Reflec- 
tions on Muſgrave's Motion, I am concerned for the 
Honour of the Houſe; neceſſities you are brought 
to, and theſe not your own fault, and then to be aſked, 
„Whether we can anſwer this to our Country?“ But 
the Queſtion I would aſk, is, How came the French 
to be landed in ſreland, and your Militia not ſettled 
in England?“ I cannot anſwer that—Whether you 
will fill up the Blanks, or put the Sum moved, is the 
Queſtion ? 

Sir John Lowther.] J hope, that, in this, I am ra- 
ther tranſported with zeal for my Country, than any 
particular Reflections on any body. If I did not miſ- 
underſtand the Gentleman, he ſaid, he hoped we 
ſhould not grant two Supplies in one Seſſion” I ap- 


peal, whether there is not a hazard of the ſecurity of 


the Nation by it? I know not that the Militia of the 
Kingdom is not ſettled, though I know not that it is 
ſettled ; for Orders were ſent down to have them in 
readineſs. When I faid, © Muſgrave might have 
ſome other Proſpe&,” I meant, that it is impoſſible 
but that this Nation ſhould be ruined, if this be not 

a Supply— 55 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] Theſe. Accounts of the Reve- 
nue are a little puzzling. It is a hard matter * be 
clear 
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clear in it, in a Committee of the whole Houſe (and 
fo reckons up what has »been given, &c. and what is in 
Arrear, &c.) Certainly there has been great Miſma- 
nagement, whether by unſkilfulneſs of the Managers, 
or otherwiſe, which has ſome reſemblance to a pri- 
vate family: I muſt live, and have meat, drink, and 
cloaths : I ſhould follow that, and poſtpone all other 
occaſions. The Fleet, Army, and Ordnance are A 
pendixes—They ſhould have minded thoſe things 1n 
which all our ſafety is concerned, and have applied to 
that. (Perhaps it is fo, but here are great outcries) I 
think that 20,000 men, conſidering our Alliance with 
Holland, are as many as we need. As to the greateſt 
reckonings we can make, we know it was faid 
36,000 men, and now they ſay, Thank God, we have 
16,000.” —I have had the Honour to be in the Army, 
and have ſeen the eſtabliſhment for 80,000 J. per men- 
fem, for 40,000 Foot, and 10,000 Horſe—God forbid 
we ſhould cut the pattern too narrow | I would have 
all provided againſt. Enemies we have without, and 
Enemies within, I cannot tell what to adviſe, but I 
would have it propoſed, what Sum will defend us till 
we meet again, and what they have towards it. Be- 
fore we come to a Sum, let the Honourable Perſons 
explain what condition we are in, and what is neceſ- | 
ſary now. It is the common talk of the Town, that 
the great occaſion of theſe Diminutions is ill ma- 
nagement—Men cannot know theſe things by inſpi- 
ration—Land and Tide-Waiters brag what they can 
ſmuggle and cheat—Farmers were Managers, but 
after they had made up their own pack, they cared 
not what become of the reſt. Formerly, great care 
was taken, that all the Offices of England were in- 
ſpeted—T am weary of finding fault—For the pre- 
ent, I move for what Sum ſhall be neceſſary, and 
what we can have towards this out of the Revenue. 

Sir Richard Temple.) The Cuſtoms, in time of Peace, 
never riſe to more than 600,000 J. per annum. Michael- 
mas was greater than after; they heaped in great quan- 


tities 
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tities of Goods by proſpect of a War. I believe they 


are not now 400,000 J. per ann. 
Mr Paul Foley.] It concerns us to give the King a 
Supply, but it concerns us as much not to give more 
than is neceſſary. We have ſtrange Accounts of the 
Revenue (and ſo reckons up the Account given in by Sir 
John Lowther) I hope our caſe is not ſo bad as is re- 
preſented, and that we are not at a loſs for ſo much 
Money as1s ſpoken of. Let us have a fair Account, The 
loweſt Account amounts to more than what the Nav 
and Army [want] ; but if not laid out upon the Army 
and Fleet, ſurely there is more reaſon to have things 
before us. I move, That the Houſe may be moved, 
that an Account be brought in of the Money, &c. and 
how diſburſed.” 


[To proceed the next day.] 


Tueſday, April 1. 
[In a Grand Committee, on the Supply. ] 


Mr Hampden.] 1 hope this Day will end to the Sa- 
tisfaction of every Gentleman. The great end of this 
Day, is the preſervation of the Government, and keep- 
ing it from ruin. I having the honour to ſerve the 
King in his Revenue“, it is from thence the Mea- 
ſures of the Houſe are to be taken. If you do not 
ſupply the King, you will fall into the misfortune of 
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i Tradeſmen, to ſhut up their ſhops, and to make what 
1 we have omitted amongſt our Lamentations. There 
in was a great Debate yeſterday about Accounts, but 
I this I will fay, that it is the King's deſire, and all I 


* 


have the honour to ſerve with, that you ſhould know 
them. I have an Abſtrat of the Account, which I 
hope will give ſatisfaction. I have ſent for all the Au- 
ditors—I wiſh you would take the Account I have, 
and I fay it is a true Account, and will be juſtified ; 
three fourths of it-are ready to be juſtified by all the 
Vouchers, to Chriſtmas; but take the Account your 
own. way, and direct your way. A Man of 
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better underſtanding than I may not underſtand my 
trade, but it may be explained to him by the Officers, 
who ſhall attend upon any Gentlemen that pleaſe. 
Let it not run away, that the Money is miſ- ſpent; *trs 
not ſo embarraſſed as Gentlemen have ſpoken of. Gen- 
tlemen ſay, © What ſhould we give Money for, before 
we know how it ſhall be ſpent?” But the true intent 
is to ſatisfy ; and, though you cannot take the Accounts 
now, do it at your leiſure in receſs of Parliament. 
Take them, and they ſhall be opened and explained to 
you. I blame nobody for making theſe objections ; 
they do like good Stewards for their Country. If any 
Officer be to blame, let him be named. Whether Mo- 
ney has been well employed, or no, I cannot anſwer 
that; but let not that be an objection. Name any 
body to enquire into the ill uſage ; but, as for the great 
charge of military Affairs, I know nothing of that; 
but if you think perſons undermine the Government, 
and waſte the Treafury, you are to give the King 
Counſel as well as Money. This way of communica- 
tion is the way to end all differences and jealouſies, 
amongſt friends. I have ever had a great reverence 
for the Houſe of Commons; ſo I have lived, and fo 
I ſhall die, a faithful Commoner of England. But, af- 
ter all, will you ſupport the Government? I know you 
will ſupport it. You have ſent the King your Vote, 
and carried it folemnly ; but, on the other ſide, if theſe 
objections be any thing, your Government will fall of 
itſelf : If you ſay, you will ſupport it, do ſupport it. 
If any objection of Miſmanagement remain, remove 
them that have been faulty. If you let it lie in ſuſ- 
pence, none of theſe objections will ſave the Govern- 
ment from falling. I humbly move, and deſire all 
Gentlemen to conſider, that, ſeeing the calamities that 
will attend the loſs of the Government, which eve 
Gentleman may figure to himſelf—What will it avail 
to ſay, that you are cozened, and, if you give more, 
you ſhall be cozened ? But are you the better for 
ſaving your Money, if Ireland be loſt, perhaps _ 
| an 
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land too? Popery, French, and Triſh, to dwell among 
you, and govern you; and ſaving the Taxes will be but 
cold comfort at laſt, to ſay, I have ſaved a hundred 
Pounds in Taxes, and perhaps my Eſtate will be ſe- 
queſtered, or worſe ; I muſt either renounce my Reli- 
gion, or loſe it.” What I aim at is this, that Money 
mult be given, and ſpeedily given, and by no way but 
by a Fund ; and not any of the conſequences, but you 
may prevent afterwards ; elſe you will be too late, and 
have another diſtemper upon you to eure. When you 
8⁰ into a Committee, do it ſpeedily; and, whatever 
redit, give it a ſound Credit. You will be here ſud- 
denly again, and may enquire into the management. 
Sir John Lowther.] I doubt not but Gentlemen take 
into conſideration the condition of their bleeding Coun- 
try. Under Heaven, there can be no aſſiſtance but 
from this Houſe. I would to God, Gentlemen would 


believe that ſome men intend ſincerely, and tell you 


truth! As for the profits of my employment, they 
have not paid my Houſe- rent, and I care not if they 
ever do more; and if my ſervice be acceptable, I am 
more than over-rewarded. Gentlemen that have ven- 
tured their Lives and Eſtates, as I'have done, upon 
a change, muſt ſuffer in the common calamity—There 
1s no Money in the Treaſury, except the appropriated 
Money—I know not of one Shilling in the Treaſury, 
Upon ſtating your Expences as near as I can, I freely 
own the Eſtabliſhment is greater than the Nation can 
bear. This unhappineſs might have been prevented 
by the laſt Houle of Commons, if you had repre- 
ſented that the Nation could not bear the Eſtabliſh- 
ment. I preſume we did not think it ſo, and would 
have ſupplied it. I am of opinion, that it is too great 
an Expence ; but I believe no. Gentleman has re- 
trenched one diſh at his table, or one ſervant in his 
family. (Then he gave an account of the Charge of the 
Navy.) So formidable a Sum is needful, that I dare 
not mention it; but I hope Gentlemen will be ſo kind, 
in their Advice, as to direct us in the * 

at 
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that they may approve of it when you meet next. De- 
ductions muſt be allowed for all things, as Deſerters, 
falſe Muſters, Sc. and I will hope that Forfeitures 
may do a great deal in Ireland; and the Fleet is not 
paid till they come home; but, in the mean time, 
Stores muſt be ſupplied. I hope Gentlemen, there- 
fore, will aſſiſt in the retrenchments. I believe, in any 
Country, they would firſt conſider what muſt be ne- 
ceſſary for their own preſervation—In my poor opinion, 
I think it impoſſible to carry on the War without 
1,500,000 d. before Michaelmas. 

ol. Granville.) I have ever thought that Money- 
Motions came beſt from rich mouths. The dangers 
have been well ſtated, and if they had not, they would 
have ſpoken for themſelves ; and I hope this wiſe Af- 
ſembly will get out of them, as well as enquire how 
they came into them. If there are any diſcontents, 
let us know what they are angry with, and with whom, 
and not complain in generals. I move, That we may 
farther ſupply the King with Credit.” 

Sir John Thompſon.) I look upon it, that, in the laſt 
year's proceedings, the Parliament did believe them- 
ſelves ill uſed in the management. They were draw- 
ing an Addreſs to the King ; and when they had given 
their Money, they were ſent away ; and ſo may this, 
As to what is ſaid by Lowther, © Why did we not 
complain the laſt Parliament?“ There was Complaint 
and the Liſts did not appear to be go, ooo Men; and 
for them was computed 1,400,000/. Now it comes 
in 1,500,000. It is ſtrange it ſhould be ſo vaſt a Debt, 
when we have ſupplied all that was demanded ! That, 
with the Revenue, makes three Millions. All the Navy 
did not go out in a day; that, and the other things, 
will make a conſiderable Deduction. We ſhall never 
come to a right ſtate of things, till we know what 
Forces we have ; for ſtill, the more you give, the more 
you are in debt: And I would aſk thofe who tell you, 
„That half Ireland is loſt, and England may be too,” 
why was not Jreland ſecured firſt ? A 

Sir 
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Sir Robert Cotton.] No Gentleman here but is ſenſi- 
ble of the Treaſure given, and the little effects of it. 
*Tis reaſon to conſider, not what we might have been, 
but what we are. The only Queſtion before you is, 
to conſider how this Supply may be raiſed, and what 
Fund; therefore, firſt conſider the State of the Reve- 
nue, and what may be laid upon it for a Fund. | 

Col. Auſten.] I think two things are under conſide- 
ration; Supply, and, which is as neceſſary, that it go 
to right purpoles. If under management of thoſe 
who have led you out of the way, what probable rea- 
fon can be given? If there be neceſſity, there is as 
great neceſſity to ſee it well employed. I would not 
aſk account of actions laſt Year, but I wiſh we might 
have a proſpect how they will be managed better. 

Mr Comptroller Fharton.] Every body here, I be- 
lieve, has the ſame zeal to ſerve the King, and the 
Government. I move, that you will hold us to one 
Queſtion, ©* What is neceſſary to carry on the War.“ 
could not know what to move, but from a Gentle- 
man {(Lowther) whoſe calculation I believe to be true. 
J confeſs, it is a great Sum propoſed, and, ſince it muſt 
be raiſed, 1,500,000/7. has been named, it has not 
been ſeconded, but I do. It is a great Sum I muſt 
confeſs, but I know not how it can be leſs. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] You ſtate that right 
which was named; but I will put you in mind, that 
there was a Sum named under the Gallery, 500,000 J. 
and, by Order, the leaſt Sum is to be put firſt. I 
would gladly know, when you have voted it, how it 
muſt be raiſed ? I know no other way but by the Re- 
venue, or Land-Tax. Land is already charged till 
Chriſtmas. If you charge it with a Million more, how 
long will that be, and we expect at Michaelmas another 
Debt, and you will be put to new Methods of raiſing, 
viz. by Home Exciſe. You are told, and I find it is 
taken for granted, That the Expence of the War 
is greater than the Nation can bear.” I know it is 
not ſeaſonable now to take notice of Miſmanagement, 
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by an Addreſs; but, if you take no notice at all, you 
confirm what was omitted the laſt Parliament. Do 
you intend that Artificers ſhall have Aſſignments for 
their Debts, and pay ſeven per cent. Intereſt? And then 
eonſider how Intereſt eats out; and, beſides, by great 
Rates for Wares ; and in this Method, who knows 
how to ſupport the Government ? Therefore, before 
you grant the Money, conſider the Ways of raiſing it. 

Sir Joſeph Williamſon.] The Gentleman under the 
Gallery, ſpeaking of the Revenue, ſeemed to ſay, 
That the Revenue might bear it;“ but made no di- 
rect Motion. 1,400,000 /, after ſo much Money given, 
is a great Sum; but, whatever the Sum, it is to make 
all the reſt good, our Religion and Properties, &c. 
Far be it from us to think that Sum will undo us. He 
that you have to do with, will be brought to reaſon 
ſooner by this Houſe, than by all the Money you 
can raiſe. This is a great Sum, and 'tis hard to lay 
it, yet it is not impoſſible. If that of the Revenue 
had been a little better opened, you might have gone 
on more eafily : I muſt give all my help to that Queſ- 
tion moved. Perhaps I ſhould not refuſe to give my 
conſent to this; but it has been ſcarce ſeen that ſo 
much Expence has brougat ſo little Honour and Ad- 
vantage to the Nation. I look back with aſtoniſh- 
ment ! I have ſerved near the Throne, where there 
have been croſs byaſſes in Affairs; but when we have 
a Prince who will think it for his ſervice to enquire 
into Managements, I hope they will be put in ſuch a 
way that we ſhall not do it again. Put the Enquiry 
into ſome way, and when you come back, go through 
it, As to my way of abſolving myſelf in my own 


duty, I ſhall give my Affirmative to the Queſtion of 


700,000 l. 

Mr Ettrick.] I would give what will do the work; 
If not done this year, it will not be the next. I pro- 
poſe 1,200,000 /. 

Sir John Guiſe.] We ſee the word © towards” is come 
to ſomething more, You are now come to a Sum 
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of Money propoſed—]T ſpeak plainly—If there be any 
Gentleman who has denied to-day, that things have 
been driven to a neceſſity, ll tell you from whence 
this Grievance does proceed; that people do not own 
the Counſels they have given; the vibble part of the 
Privy Council. Is any about the King that had a hand 
in the Charters ?—If by that way our misfortunes have 
come, it ought to be rectified. In Queen Elizabeth's 
time, no man was aſhamed to own his own Counſels 
ſhe had the Privy CounciPs advice and conſent in all 
things; and if we give to ſupply what Miſmanage- 
ments have coſt us, we do our duty to our Country. 

Sir William Leveſon Gower,] I hope we ſhall not 
only empty their Pockets that have cheated us, but 
ſqueeze their Veins of their Blood, for the ill things they 
have done. I move for the greateſt Sum, 1,400,000, 
which, I think, is the greateſt ſecurity. | 

Sir John Thompſon.) A Million is as much as you 
can raiſe, give what you will ; therefore I move for it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I agree with the Gentleman that 
moved for Million; but I would be fatisfied how it 
can anſwer the occaſion ; that is all the difficulty with 
me. Land is already taxed largely. Don't give leſs, 
that you may live upon Credit. I would not have the 
whole ſecurity of England be at the pleaſure of a few 
men, whom you borrow from. The Army 1s to be 
paid monthly, and that will take up all the firſt Mo- 
ney : The poor Seamen will be unpaid. Parliaments 
do not deſire to come much before Michaelmas. 

The Committee divided, and „ the Million“ paſſed in the 
Negative, abs [ | 

[ Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that a 
Sum, not excceding 1,200,000 4, be the Supply to be given to 
their Majeſties, for the public Occaſtons, between this and Mi- 
chaelmas, in proſecuting the War againſt France, and reducing 


of Ireland with ſpecd and vigour :' Which was agreed to by 
the Houle. ] 7 


Wedneſday, 
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Wedneſday, April 2. 
PET I0n the Supply.) 18 N 
Sir William Strickland.) Moves for Inſtructions to 
the Committes, That the Supply be not raiſed upon 
Land-Tax. | 
Col. Auſten, on Mr Hampden's ſetting forth the Neceſ- 
fity of Supply.) You have now two Neceſſities, Money 
and Land; and give me leave to offer a third, the 
People's living. He that does not faithfully adviſe 
the King, is not a good Subject. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] I am of Opinion, and do not 
doubt, but what has been ſaid is true. All new Ex- 
periments are uncertain. This only I deſire, before 
we enter into a haſty Reſolution, to propoſe ſome 
Ways to raiſe this Money. The Gentleman that moved 
it, I believe, can tell you Ways; therefore I beſeech 
you, at leaſt, to weigh this; and not, by a Vote, to 
expoſe the Nation to Ruin. Before you put ſuch a 
Queſtion, pray let us debate it: 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I take it, the Debate is upon © In- 
ſtructions to the Committee, that no part of the Su 
ply ſhall be upon Land.” I think it irregular in the 
Houle ; but, if moved at the Committee, it will be as 
ſtrong as in the Houſe. In the Houle you are con- 
fined to Debate, not as in + Committee. I remember, 
in the Long Parliament, a great Sum was to be 
raiſed, and Home-Exciſe was propoſed ; thoſe againit 
Land-Tax would have had a Negative—You have {6 
much Money to raiſe ; you have ſaid you will do. it; 
I know no way conſiderable but Home-Excife. | I aſſure 
you, I am not for Land-Tax, which is abſolutely des 
ſtructive to you. You muſt keep yourſelves in a condi: 
tion to raiſe it upon Land hereafter. 'I am neither for 
a Land-Tax, nor a twelve penny Subſidy. I ſpeak 
plainly ; if you bring this courſe of a Negative into 
Parliament, the practice will be extremely inconvenient. 
Sir Henry Goodrick.] I have declared myſelf all along; 
T will deal fairly: I think the Revenue ought to bear 
a great ſhare of this; but to lay a Negative upon 

Da Land, 
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Land, Cuſtoms, or Exciſe, there is an equal Latitude 
upon all theſe to put a Negative. ' You were told of 
Three Neceſſities” from the Bar; perhaps the ſame 
Neceſſity may be on other Things; and, at laſt, Ne- 
ceſſity upon Nothing. If this paſs once in the Nega- 
tive, you lay ſuch a baffle upon the Committee, that 
they cannot get through it. | LO 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I am ſorry we are fallen into 
Methods of not raiſing the Money ; when we come 
to the Committee, I believe the moſt practicable and 
moſt likely way will be found. I am, in my judg- 
ment, againſt Land-Tax, and yet againſt this Queſ- 
tion. I would have the eaſieſt way to the People, the 
moſt eligible way to us, and the moſt ſatisfactory to 
the King. Suppoſe another man propoſes another 
thing, not a general Exciſe, and ſo no end of Ne- 
gatives. 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] The buſineſs of Parliament is' 
beſt done, by preſerving Methods of Parliament. De- 
parting from what is always conſidered of, at a Com- 
mittee, may be very prejudicial ; the variety of Opi- 
nions you have heard, requires Debate. That being the 
Caſe, and Method of Parliament, pray leave the Chair. 

Sir Jobn Guiſe.] Suppoſe you ſhould lay this Tax 
upon Land, you know not the ſucceſs of the War, and 
would you have no reſort to make new recruit of Mo- 
ney ? Can you anſwer this to your Country? It looks 
to me as an extremity, the utmoſt ſhock, and the way 
to bring in King James, if you go firſt to the dernier 
reſort. 

Sir Robert Cotton.] Nothing but great Neceſſity 
yeſterday brought us to vote ſo great a Sum of 
Money, but have a care leſt we put ourſelves on great- 
er Neceſſity. We have an Army in England, as well 
as in Ireland, and I know not whether we are ſafe 
without ſuch a Guard, and Home-Exciſe to maintain 
that Army. Theſe things, ſo natural, we may ex- 
pect may follow. I doubt not but the Kingdom of 
England may raiſe Money without burdening Land. 


I hope 
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pe Gentlemen are ſo diſpoſed, as not to be willing 
to bring the Nation into neceſſity of ſuch fatal conſe- 


quences. Pray put the 


* 


ueſtion. Let us keep En- 


gland, whatever becomes of Ireland, 

Sir Robert Rich.) J was yeſterday for the leaſt Sum. 
Whatever my Opinion was yeſterday, I will tell it 
fear none to-morrow, Lou have 
been upon a long Debate, upon a Negative upon Land- 
Tax. I would willingly go into a Committee freely, 
but I own I am againſt all Home-Exciſes. | 


you to-day, and 


| If a Land-Tax commence not till after 
Chriſtmas, how muſt the King have any ſecurity to take 
up Money for the preſent Occaſion ? It is no ſuch 
ſtrange thing to put Negatives.— Fla | 
Mr Swynfin.] As to the Arguments againſt Land- 
Tax, I have been here the beſt part of twenty 
Years, and all the Projects would never do. The way 
of our Anceſtors has always been upon Land, and 
they abhorred Exciſe, and all other Projects. I wiſh 


Mr Pole] 


we prove wiſer than they. 


We had a War with the 


Dutch, as now we have with the French, and it was 
carried on no other way but by Land-Tax. I am not 
for ſaving our Lands to enſlave our Perſons by. Exciſe. 
Tou have pitched upon a Fund, and muſt have a ſe- 
there ſhould be a Miſcarriage in 
Ireland, it will be laid upon the Houſe by the Mana- 
gers of that War. Let them have no pretence to lay 


curity to raiſe it. 


the blame upon this Houſe. 


I would fain ſee the Tax 


laid upon ſomething leſs vexatious, and that will not, 
in the end, come upon Land. If you find other pro- 

rievous to the People, you will deal beſt 
with yourſelves, and the buſineſs is to leave it to the 


poſals leſs 


Committee. 


Mr Harcourte.] If you give the- Tax on Land 


® Son of Sir Philip Harcourt, and 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed by his emi- 
nence at the Bar, In the year 1702, 
he was appointed Sollicitor- Gene- 
ral, and in 1707, Attorney-General 
to Queen Anxe, which Office be 
uitted by a voluntary ſurrender a 
months after, but was cecalled to 


it in 1710 ; and was the ſame year 
made Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and created Lord Harcourt, 
In 1712, he was declared Lord 
Chancellor, and in 1721, he was 
created a Viſcount, He diedfin 
1727, and was grandfather to the 
preſent Earl. 
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now, I fear you will loſe as many Men as you give 
Pounds, The goodneſs of the Prince, and his great= 
neſs too, is ſhown by the eaſineſs of the Government. 


[ Reſelyed, That it be an Inſtruction to the Committee, That 


the Supply to be given to their Majeſties be not laid upon Land, 
without leave from the Houſe. ] | 


In a Grand Committee, 


Sir Edward Seymour.) (In Anſwer to Mr Harbord) 
I cannot but take notice, that we are come into an ex- 
traordinary method of Argument. The only Anſwer 
toit is, © If thoſe without doors had done their parts 
as well as they within, theſe Miſcarriages had never 
been.” I was one of thoſe for the leſſer Sum, as it 
might have been raiſed out of the Revenue. The 
King s Reſolution for going into Jreland' was taken 
before any thought of enabling him, in Parliament, 
in all reſpe&s that would enable him to do 1 it. Some 
Gentlemen tell us, The Revenue will not prove ſuf. 
ficient ſecurity, | becauſe thoſe without doors dare nat 
lend upon it.” But pray tell me, if I aſk thoſe 'with- 
ont doors, will they not tell me, the Land is charged al - 
ready? The affections of the People are not to be ha- 
zarded, People, 1 ſee, already mention * the 
neſs of their Princes, and their greatneſs too, b the 
eaſineſs of their Government“. We are to ſecure 
ourſelves from the whole, Poperyz Ireland, and the 
French King. I could have been glad that your Sums 
might come up to the whole Revenue, but, with that 
caution, if it does not ſecure it, to make it good when 
you come again. All ] drive at, is, to go on with 
ſuch a confideration! in what we give, as not to loſe, 
what we havealready given by Land-Tax. Thoſe pery 
ſons that ſerve yau in Commodities, will think them- 
ſelves better ſecured by the Revenue in the Exchequer, 
that every.one in this Order is duly paid. 1 think it 
not intended to put this Money for Ireland in the 
® See Mr Harcourt's CpevcBgnbeve. 
King's 
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King's pocket; ſo give the beſt Funds and Security known 
by experience. I would not take care, whether the 
Officers can bear it in the Civil Liſt ; they ought to pay 
their part: Though Lowther tells you, © He has not 
got to pay his Houſe-Rent.” If People pay as much as 
they are worth, they will think themſelves as eaſy un- 
der any Government as this—And when you return at 
Michaelmas, then do it with what you think fit ; and 
now charge the Revenue. 

M Gadolphin*.] It ſeems to be the general diſpor 
fition of the Houſe, that the Revenue be a Fund, 
The Queſtion is the Quantum, how much the Revenue 
is a Fund for. You voted, the laſt Parliament, two 
Millions, with the Revenue, for carrying on the War; 
which came ſhort. Therefore I hope 1,400, oO 
beſides the Revenue Fill up the Temporary Exciſe 
not exceeding 300,000 l. 

Sir Joſeph "Williamſon. If your meaning be to lay 
it upon the hereditary Part of the Revenue, in this 
extremity, if there be an eaſe from the Court, they 
will do their part—lf there be Aſſignments already, 
you muſt explain that; what can be raiſed for this halt 
Year not yet charged ; whatever remains free and not 
aſſigned, But Men muſt not be put out of the power 
of their Money for a Year. 


[ Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this 3 that, 
towards the Supply ta be given to their Majeſties for proſecu- 
ting the War againſt France, and for reducing of Trelagd, with 
ſpeed and vigour, his Maj jeſty be enabled, by a Clauſe in the 

ill, or Bills, for ſertlüng the Revenue, to raiſe a Credit for the 
Sum of One Million, upon the Revenue: Which was agreed to 
by the Houſe, with the Amendment of Ten hundred . 
n Pounds, * inſtead of One Million. 1 


Thurſday, April 3. 
In a Grand Committee, [On the Supply.] 


Col. Birch.] I cannot eaſily ſwallow how we arc 


* Youngeſt brother to Lord Godo and one of the CommiſſieQers 
of the Cuitoms, Hedied in 1720. *. 5 
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brought into this neceſſity of Money. I ſhall touch 
it very tenderly. Here is another Year loſt; but let 
us do what we can. Laſt Year, by God's bleſſing, with 
Hay and Oats, you might have done your Work. 
But it is more reaſonable to provide the Money, than 
talk of things now ; and nothing was ſo unſeaſonable 
as the Prorogation of the laſt Parliament ; that undid 
your buſineſs, and not only loſt opportunity, but ſet 
ou a Year backward. I am not only for the Money, 
der to have it ready Money. You might have done 
it in a ſeaſonable time, and now you might do it in an 
unſeaſonable ; you will find it on your Books the laſt 
Seſſion propoſed, © Every Ale-Houſe to pay 105. and 
Brandy-Cellar 205.” Let it be read; it is in lieu of 
a Licence from the Juſtice, and I appeal, if the pooreſt 
will leave off the Trade for it? Not five in England 
will. It is now the time of Year for Licenſing ; this 
will ſignify little to the People ; and pray entertain no 
more Motions till this be off your hands. | 

Sir Charles Sedley*.) We ſtand as if we had one Foot 
in one Boat, and another in another. Let us ſerve 
them in Ireland as they have ſerved us, and worſe, if 
you will, I would not put the preſent ſervice upon 
diſpute, or contingency ; but, however, ſeize their 
Lands here, that they may no longer go into Irdand 
to ſupport the War. 

Mr Harbord.) Oliver took other ſteps to reduce 
Ireland than we; he followed the advice given him, in 
the confiſcation of Eſtates, of the Eſtates of all againſt 
him; which ſaved him a great Sum. It will not only 
eaſe this Nation, but people Ireland with Engliſh, In 
the rwo laſt Kings reigns, there were as much pains 
taken to deſtroy the Proteſtant Intereſt, as in Oliver's 
time to ſupport it. You will not only have the advan- 


One of the moſt remarkable ing to the Crown, at the Revolution, 
Wits ot King Charles II's Reign, and merrily to ſay, © That, in return for 
father to the Counteſs of Dorchefler, King TJamer's having made his 
who was Miſtreſs to King James Il, Daughter a Counteſs, A had given 
which occationed him, after voting his Vote to make his Daughter a 
for the Prince of Orange's ſacceed- Queen." 
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tage to the pa 
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yment of the Officers, but raiſe conſi- 


derable Sums. They have wholly divorced themſelves 
from the Kingdom of England, and taken away the 
Act of Settlement relating to TJreland, both Settle- 
ment and Dependence, and I would have them at- 


rainted. 


[ Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that, 
Tor the raiſing of the Sum of 200,000 l. being the reſidue of the 
1, 200, ooo J. to be given to their Majeſties, the Houſe be mo- 
ved for leave to bring in a Bill for a Poll: Which, being reported 


to the Houſe, was 
brought in accordingly“.] 


eed to, and Bill was ordered to be 


[ April 4, 5, and 7, Omitted.] ' 


OO Tueſday, April 8. ok 
On reverſing the Judgment in a Quo Warrento againſt the 


City of London +. 


Sir Edward Seymour.) You have been moved by the 
Members for London to reverſe what 1s not, and to 


The Heads of this Bill (which 
were'agreed upon and reported the 
next day) were the ſame with that 
which paſſed. in 1677, (which ſze 
Vol. V. p. 201.) with theſe additi- 
ons: All Annuities and Rent. 
charges were taxed ; all ſharers in 
the Neu River water, in reſpect of 
their ſhares; all Fee-Farm Rents 
now paid, and not otherwiſe charg- 
ed; all Members of the Hudſon's 


Bay Company, for their ſhare in the 


joint ſtock of that Company; and 
all the younger ſons of Dukes, 
Marqueſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and 


Barons.” 


+ The violence and injuftice with 


which the Election of Sheriffs (in 


2682) was carried by the Court, 
ſhowed that they were reſolved, by 
fair or foul means, to have the Go- 
vernment of the City in their own 
hands, But, becauſe they would 
not be at this trouble, nor run this 
hazard every year, it was reſolved, 
that the Charter of the City muſt 
either be given up, or be adjudged 


could not bring it near an 


King's Bench. Jones 


reſtore 


to the King. The former was 
much the eaſier way; ſo — pains 
were taken to manage the next E- 
lection of the Common Council, ſo as 
that — — be tractable in this 
point But after all the practices of 
the Court, in the returns of the 
Common Council of the City, they 
uality 
for — . their Charter. The 
Court, finding that the City of Loa · 


don could not be wrought on to ſur- 


render their Charter, reſolved to have 
it condemned, by a judgment in the 
ad died in 
May ; ſo now Pollexjen and Treby 
were chiefly relied on by the City in 
this matter. Sawyer was the At- 
torney-General,a dull hot man, and 
he undertook,by the advice of Saun- 
ders, a learned but a very immoral 
man, to overthrow the Charter. 
The two -points upon which they 
reſted the Cauſe were, That the 
Commion Council had petitioned 
the King, upon a Prorogation of 
Parliament, that it might meet = 

e 
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reſtore what, they have. I apprehend, you ought to 
remove a doubt firſt, what are their Privileges, and not 

leave it to the Judgment of this or that learned Ser- 
jeant: Trace it to its original. I have heard no man 


ſay, that the Crown has not a Right to a Q War- 


rantoIf fo, there may be Judgments, and not to be re- 
verſed but by a ſuperior Power. What ſignifies any man's 


telling you it is no Judgment; and therefore there is 


no room to ſcruple whether reverſe, or no? —If you re- 
verſe it, then leave them in the ſame Right they had 
before. They have acted by another Power, by a Com- 
miſſion; I will not ſay, whether legal or no; but you 
are told by an honourable perſon (Hampden) © That 
ſamething has been done by the City of London, which 


he does not approve.” If both old and new were put 


zh 111573 ory 5 
the day to which it was prorogued, 
and had taxed the Prorogation as 
that which had occaſioned a delay 
of Juſtice.” This was conſtrued to 
be the raifng Sedition, and the poſ- 
ſeſſing the People with an ill opi- 
nion of the King and his Govern- 
ment. The other point was, That 
the City had impoſed new Taxes 
on their Wharts and Markets; 
which was an invaſion of the Liber- 
ty of the Subject, and contrary to 
Law. 4 Ac ect 
After long Pleadings, on) hoth 
ſides, when the matter was brought 
near Judgment, Saunders; who had 
laid the whole thing, was made 
Chief Jeſtice; ' Pemberton, Who was 
not ſatisfied in the point, being re- 
moved to the Common Pleas, upon 
North sadvancement. Daiben, a ſudge 
of the King's-Bench, was found not 
to be clear; ſo he was turned out, 
and MHibent came in his room. 
When Sentence was to be given, 
' Saunders was itruck with an apo- 
plexy ; fo he could not come into 
Court but he ſent his Judgment 
in writing, and died a ſe days 
after“ The Sentence, which was 
iven without the folemnity that 


x uſgal on great ocealions, was, 
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That a City might forfeit its 
Charter; that the Malverſations of 
the Common Council were the Acts 
of the whole City; and that the 
two points ſet forth in the Pleadin 

were juſt grounds for the forteit- 
ing of a Charter.” Upon which 
Premiſes, the proper *+ concluſion 
ſeemed to be, That therefore the 
City of Landon had forfeited, their 
Charter: But the conſeguences of 
that were ſo much apprehended, 
that they did not think fit to ven- 


tyre on it: So they judged, © That 


the King might ſeize” the Liberties 
of the City. Upon this, the King 
ſent a new Meſſage to the City of 
London, *requiring the Common 
Council to deliver up their Charter, 
'threacening them, that, otherwiſe, 
he wauld order the judgment to 
be entered; and, upon their refuſal, 
the Judgment was entered, and the 
King ſeized on their Liberties. Ma- 
ny of the Aldermen, and other Of- 
-hcers, were turned out, and others 
were put in their places. So they 
continued, for: ſome time, à City 
without a Charter, or a Common 
Council; and the King named the 
Magiſtrates. Buy nei. 

out, 
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out, and better put in, e be more for their 


advant 

Mr Hampden.) 1 did ſay, «6 That Au — bad 
been done in the City of London, which I could wiſh' 
had not been done,” I doinot like every thing that 
has been done in the City of London; bu I would be 
repeated when things are freſn in memory, 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] A void Judgment may be 
given, as well as an erroneous Judgment. I will never 

ive my conſent to countenance ſuch illegal and curſed 

Fagmens to bring in Popery and Arbitrary Power. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I am for the firſt part of the Queſ. 
tion, becauſe I would have it ſufficiently damned. I 
would have the Judgment reverſed and voided from the 
beginning, and ſo underſtood: and expreſſed too; ele 
it will be from the firſt day of the Parliament only. 
] ſhall never give countenance to any, to thruſt them- 
ſelves into Offices to pack Juries— They may crowd 
in the Water-Bailiffs, and m if you divide ney | 
the Queſtion. ' 
Sir Edtward Seymour. I profigme, no man doubts but 
that Hampden can form a Queſtion (reflecting) to the 
advantage of the thing he propoſes; we have every 
day's experience of it. 1 did not expect to have had 


this Queſtion fo laboured; truly, I did not. I love not 


artifices without doors; but J hear of a Bill already 
framed by Members of the City, (not your Members 
to be truſted with it,) to make the City a Common- 
wealth; and, Ordered by the Common ncil, That 
in caſe their own Members ſhall not move the Parlia- 

ment, then the Mayor and Aldermen to deliver it ta 
others; and the Bill prepared by their Committee ſhall 


be preſented; and if not, ſome other Members of Par- 


lament are to do it.“ Thus you ſee what work is cus 
out for you, that even in the work they have cut out 
they dare not truſt their own Members. The Bill 
makes the City independent from Monarchy. I have 
pot ſeen the Bill; but thoſe that have, inform me of 
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this; and *tis ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected, when they dare 
not truſt their own Members. 

Sir John Loutber.] I hope this Houſe will not be 
' prevailed upon to have an ill Opinion of the City of 
London, upon common hearſays. If ever ſuch a Bill 
be brought in, J believe it wil be thrown out with 
indignation. I hope never to ſee a Common-wealth 
eſtabliſhed here. You have already paſſed a Vote, that 
* Rewards” ſhall ſtand in the Queſtion. 

Mr Powle, Maſter of the Rolls.] You are engaged 
in a diſpute on the Words of the Queſtion. I take it 
to be a ground, that this Judgment againſt the City- 
Charter be declared void. If a Court give a Judgment 
ulegal and erroneous, tis good till dit be reverſed ; 
but when the Court has no Juriſdiction, *tis void in it- 
ſelf: I take it with that diſtinction. I take this to be a 
void Judgment, and that the Court had no Juriſdiction, 
becauſe it intrenches upon the Juriſdiction of this 
Houſe. The Judgment was a diſſolving and annihi- 
lating the Corporation of London. Thoſe” bodies diſ- 
folved, of what ſhall this Houſe conſiſt ?—Diſfolve old 
ones, and ſend new ones, as you pleaſe—lIf it be ad- 
mitted, that this Judgment was ever good, it ſhall bind 
as long as it is not reverſed. This ſtrikes at the root 
and foundation of the Government; therefore we can 
do no better than declare, that the Court had no Juriſ- 
diction. The words, * To reſtore the Rights and 
Privileges, Fc.“ carry as much force as “ reverſed ;” 
which pre-ſuppoſes, that the Judgment had ſome vali- 
dity, as being from a legal Court. 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I am acin thoſe words, 

becauſe it is for Inſtructions to draw the Bill. If you 
make this one entire Queſtion of Rights and Privi- 
leges, and reverſing the Judgment, you may give them 
more than you intended they ſhould have before the 
Quo Warranto. 

Mr Pozole explains upon Temple.] No man can Ay 
but that the King's-Bench have Privilege to judge a 
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Quo Warranto ;, but I put a difference, whether a Q 
Warranto lies againſt a Corporation to diſſolve it. 


1 * That leave be given to bring in a Bill to reverſe 
the Judgment in a = arranto againſt the City of London, 
as arbitrary and illegal; and thereby to reſtore the City of 
London to its ancient Privileges: And a Committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and bring it in. | 


Wedneſday, April g. 


An ingroſſed Bill, from the Lords, for recognizing King 
William and Queen Mary, and for avoiding all Queſtions 


touching the Acts made in the Parliament aſſembled at st- 


minſter the 13th of February, 1688, was read the ſecond time. 


Lord Falkland.) I am as much for the intereſt of 
this Bill as any body, but not for ſo haſty proceeding 
as is moved, to read it a third time now.” There 
have been great Debates in the Lords Houſe about 
this Bill: Statutes and Laws are mentioned in it. I 


would have them read. When that 1s done, I would go 


into a Committee of the whole Houle. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would obſerve the ſame words 
you did in the Abdication, when you did preſent the 
Addreſs to the King and Queen, to take the Crown 
and Dignity upon them ; and I do concur and conſent, 
that they are“ ſo by the Laws of the Land, conſo- 
nant to all, Laws practiſed in this Nation ; but that 
they © were,” and * are ”—* Were“ they before they 
were in being?“ I think it worth the conſideration 
of this Houſe—The neareſt to this was the Conven- 
tion, 12 Charles II. An Act was for confirming thoſe 
Acts, with this Clauſe, © That, nevertheleſs, the King 
might prorogue that Parliament ; for, if the People 
may aſſemble a Parliament, the King cannot diſſolve 
it; therefore that Clauſe was put in, that the Kin 
might prorogue it, Sc. We ſit not here from the 
Convention, but by Oaths framed from the original 
Contract, by which the King and Queen took the Go- 
vernment upon them. Here are Acts for Money; I 

care 
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care not how ſoon they are confirmed, nor that of Eaſe 
to Diſſenters. I would give them all the Authority 
that may be; but I cannot declare, That they are 
and were King and Queen, Sc.“ Therefore I move, 
that you will go into a Committee. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] Till an Objection be made a- 
goons the Bill, you are not to go into a Committee ; 

ut when we come to a point to conſider that Objec- 
tion, that of the Recognition is the firſt part. Tis 
agreed by all, that we are bound in conſcience to re- 
cognize the King and Queen. The next, why thoſe 
Laws made, are not Laws? That they were“ and 
are, muſt be taken from February 25. If that be 
matter of Diſpute, 1t will involve us in great hardſhips. 
What are the Laws that men cannot come up to ? 
The Act for Money, or the Act for Eaſe to tender 
Conſciences.? Is it for thoſe Biſhops that will not come 
up to the Government, and take the Oaths? If you 
vary that, or make that a Scruple, whither will you 
launch? If you make a Doubt of what you have 
done, if they were good Laws, and not good Laws, 
where will that Diſtinction end? If any thing in the 
Bill ſtruck at the Fundamentals of the Government, 
you might debate it. We ought all to lay hands to. 
the Government : *Tis not the noiſe in the Lords Houſe 
that ſhould weigh with us, but we ſhould think of the 
preſervation of the Government, and our own ſafeties; 
which cannot be without this Bill. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I deſire to explain myſelf : I 
did not except againſt the particulars of the Bill : I can 
come up to confirming all the Laws; but, I think, to 
ſay, they were“ and are,“ not proper for a Bill. 
Mr Palmes.] Gentlemen that have made Objections, 
I think, have not begun at the right end. You recognize, 
that the King and Queen were“ and „are,“ Sc. Will 
you have it in thoſe general words? I would have it 
qualified from the time, ſome time limitted. _ 

Sir Jobn Lowther.] Perhaps I am one of thoſe that wiſh 
this Bill had never been brought in. I am ſatisfted with 

what 
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what the laſt Parliament did * I acquieſce in their Au- 
thority, as the whole Nation has done. I hope none 
will call the Right of the King and Queen in queſtion. 
As here, ſo elſewhere, Diſputes ought to be avoided. 
I never knew, but diſtinctions occaſioned diſputes. I 
think © were” and are,“ muſt relate to the time 
the King and Queen received their Royal Sanction, 
and were King and Queen from the time they accepted 
the Crown, The laſt Parliament had power to alter 
the old Laws, and ſubſtituted new Oaths inftead of 
the old. This being ſo, I cannot imagine that this 
ſhould be a diſpute. We have the conſent of the Peo- 
ple to remove all diſputes and difficulties. In the iſt 
of Henry IV, there were Laws enacted, and in force 
to this day, though they had not all the formalities of 
Laws. I move that you will not go to particular diſ- 
tinctions. The Words are plain, and all would ſub- 
mit to the true intent of the Bill, and I move for a 
third reading to-morrow. | 

Sir Robert Sauyer.] For the Reaſon given, I am for 
committing the Bill, I did recognize the King and 
Queen, and for ever ſhall do fo. But as for ſuch ge- 
neral Laws as this—The Council of Trent made Ca- 
nons that every one might make his conſtruction of — 
It ought to have ſome Words of reference—The Law 
of Conqueſt is the Law of all Nations. Firſt, theſe 
are the Words of the Crown's Settlement, and then of 
Recognition, though thoſe are the ſame Words. 
<«< Intereſt veſted in the King and Queen” are Legal 
Words, and therefore I would have it in ſuch Words 
as are limited by that Act. The Judges muſt judge 
according to the Laws of the Land. If you make no 
Limitation of the Crown, it is in the King for ever ; 
it is therefore proper and fit; and, I believe, no man, 
that has taken the Oaths, but acknowleges the Go- 
vernment, and I would have it in the Words of the 
late Act of Rights. [ 

Mr Harcourt.) I have ſome doubt that theſe Words 
may deſtroy thoſe in the Bill of Rights. I have ever 


thought 
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thought the Monarchy hereditary ; and by this, what 
becomes of your Entail ? I am not fatisfied that thoſe 
of 1660 were Acts of Parliament; they needed con- 
firmation. Theſe are my doubts, that at preſent I am 
under. I ſecond the Motion for Commitment of the 
Bill. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I am for reading the Bill to- 
morrow, notwithſtanding what I have heard to the con- 
trary, plainly, that we may be ſatisfied, that the laſt 
Parliament was a Legal one; and I ſtand by it, and de- 
clare it ſo. I am not for confirmation of it, for that 
ſtrongly implies that it was not ſo before. If you ex- 
preſs it no —.— than the Act mentioned, you raiſe a 
doubt whether that was an Act or no. I would not 
raiſe more ſcruples chan neceſſary, Pray read it to- 
morrow morning. 

Sir Joſeph Tredenham.] Without taking the Teſts in 
the Act, no man can ſit here. The word excepted a- 
gainſt is, were“ —I ſay again, that nothing ever 
was, but what had a beginning. I ſpeak of ſublunary 
things. I ſhould be loth to give occaſion in the next 
age, to be ſtill in doubt by an ambiguous word. I 
am for confirming moſt Acts of the laſt Parliament, 
but the Grammar of the expreſſion J underſtand not; 
to enact a thing that was.” 

Mr Hampden.] You have had ſeveral Motions to go 
into a Committee, grounded regularly upon Excep- 
tions, or pretended Exceptions. The firſt Queſtion 1s, 
Whether the Bill ſhall be committed, or not ? The next 
Queſtion is, Whether it ſhall be read a third time? 1 
ſee, all Gentlemen intend the Bill ſhould take effect, 
except one, that queſtions, whether thoſe were Acts, or 
no, in the laſt Parliament. I cannot comprehend how 
this is againſt Grammar, Were and are King and 
Queen of England ;” where is the hurt, when they 
were before the laſt Parliament? Will you ſay that 
thoſe, before this Parliament met, were not Laws from 
the time that the Parliament met, unleſs they were 


excepted in another Act to the contrary ? 1 ſay, they 
were 
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Were Laws, and if it paſs, as moved, a great many 
diſtinctions muſt be in this Act. I ſee not what rea- 
ſon there is for committing it. It may occaſion great 
Debates. All you agree is, that they © have been” fo, 
as well as © are ſo.” If you go into a Committee, 
time will be ſpent, and if the King reſolves to go into 
Ireland, before this Bill paſs, and leave it upon the Ta- 
ble, I ſhould be very loth to leave things ſo. 

Mr Comptroller #harton.] If we fit to hear all the 
Objections that Lawyers will make, we may fit till 
King James comes in again. You do not ſtand by your 
Government, if you declare it not as in the Bill, and 
if your laſt Laws were none, you are no Parliament, 
and it is no Government. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] It is no Reaſon againſt 
the Commitment, * Becauſe it may occaſion De- 
bate ;” it is the natural Reaſon for Commitment, and 
for that Reaſon it ought to be. I would not only have 
it clear to my own underſtanding, but to thoſe with+ 
out doors. I ſee no reaſon why theſe words * were” 
and © are,” ſhould be in the Bill. I ſhould be un- 
willing to leave it to Weſtminſter-Hall to explain it. 
I know not what the Lords mean by © were” and 
« are.” I am for explaining it. It is far from my 
thoughts not to have the Laws of the laſt Parliament 
confirmed. By the ſame reaſon, they may queſtion 
how you came to be a Parliament, We ought to 
make it ſo clear, as without doors to make a reaſonable 
Anſwer to a Queſtion. Says a Gentleman, “I would 
not explain It, becauſe it may occaſion Debate at, a 
Committee ;” and for that Reaſon I would com- 
mit it. 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] I have obſerved the Objee- 
tions as well as I can. If there be no weight in the 
Objections, there is no Reaſon that the Bill ſhould be 
committed, It is ſaid, © Enatting that they were 
Laws, ſeems not a proper expreſſion.” In Legiſlative 
capacity, ** enacting” is declaring * it was.” It is faid, 
by a Perſon, © That he agreed to the firſt part, becauſe 
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agreeable to the Bill of Rights“ Vou are told by a 
Gentleman, That he is willing to confirm all the 
laſt Parliament did.” If the Laws of the laſt Parlia- 
ment want confirmation, it is impoſſible for you to 
give it. The validity of what they did, depends upon 
the validity of this Parliament; and if fo, it is impoſ- 


ſible that ſhould ever be a Parliament, and this none. 


Queen Eljzabeth enacted * the Members taking the 
Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, otherwife their 
Election ſhould be void; then I am ſure there is an 
end of this Parliament, for we have not taken the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and incapable 
of ever being a Member of either Houſe ;” ſo this puts 
an end.to both Houſes of Parliament. In the Con- 
vention of ho, there was a King in being, and the 
next Parliament was legally called by Writs. This Par- 
liament depends entirely on thefoundation of the laſt; and 
if they wan 


#ant a confirmation, neither this, nor the laſt 
Parliament, can confirm it. It is ſaid by Samyer, Con- 
queſt is a Law.” It is the firſt time I ever heard it. I 
have heard that Conqueſt ſuperſedes all Laws—It is 
ſaid, To the time of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, according to the Laws and Statutes, they are 
King and Queen.” Does not the- Act of Settlement 
declare it? And you may very well refer to that Law, 
when they had their Royal Sanction : I think there is 
nothing againſt the reaſon of the thing“. 

Sir William Pulteney.] I hope we all agree that they 
are King and Queen; if we do not, we are forſworn. 
The only thing that ſticks with me, is, I do not 
think that you intend that that Act about the Succeſ- 
fion, ſhould be left any way uncertain, that what we 
all mean ſhould be clear. Why then ſhould it not be 
declared, That they are King and Queen, accor- 
ding to the Bill of Succeſſion ?” 

* Somers, then Sollicitor General, ſition. This was a great ſervice done 
ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch ina very critical time, and contri- 
an aſcendant of authority, that none buted not a little to raiſe Somers's 


was prepared to anſwer it. So the character. Burnet. 
Bill paſled without any more oppo- | 


Sir 


ö 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] It is the natural Queſtion, when 
exceptions: are taken to a Bill, to have it committed, 
and of bad conſequence if any other Queſtion be pur. 
I will trouble you now, only to offer an expedient how 
the matter may be ſolved, and the Bill not committed. 
There is nothing of worſe conſequence, than to ex- 
plain what Right we' fit -here by, or upon. what Go- 
vernment we ftand, leſt we ſhould make farther limi- 
tation of the Crown than we have done. Poſſibly a 
Rider, to declare nothing in this Act againſt the Bill 
of Rights, Sc. For that Reaſon I am againſt com- 
mitting it. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I ſecond the Motion for 
a Rider, and you may ſoon order it to be drawn to the 
effect moved by Lee. | 

Mr Hampden.] As for the expedient offered by m 
countryman, Lee, J gave no encouragement to it, 1 
neither did oppoſe it, nor approve it. It tends to 
the great prejudice of the Crown. Such a Motion for 
a Rider is irregular. A Rider is proper to be added 
to an imgroſſed Bill, but not againſt ſo great and ſub- 


ſtantial a Clauſe of the Bill as is opened. 


Mr Godolpbin.] It is dangerous to recognize the Go- 
vernment upon ſuch Terms as to endanger the Go- 
vernment, Some may interpret, © From the King's 
landing, Sc.“ ſome Conqueſt—I would have it in 
plain words, that every one may underſtand; and it 
might be mended in three words. Be,” and © be 
reputed,” looks as if the caſe of the Kingdom was like 
the Gentleman that rode over Rocheſzer-Bridge upon a 
fingle Plank, and was ſo ſtruck with aſtoniſhment af- 
terwards, that he fell down dead—We have gone over 
a Precipice, and we ought to walk warily,—He was 
called to Order, by | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] It is proper to debate now the 
time of reading of the Bill, but not the words of the 
Bill. | | 

Mr Godolphin.] I deſire leave to bring in that Rider 
mentioned by Lee. | ds 
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The Speaker.] © Leave to bring in a Rider” I ne- 
ver heard of before. Every one is at liberty to do it 
without leave. "IS ; 

Sir John Lowther.] 1 own myſelf convinced, that 
the Bill ought to be read to-day ; and as for the ex- 
pedient, if you give time for a Rider, you will have 
all the ill conſequences that can be, as if the King had 
another Title by Conqueſt, —This Clauſe is no more 
than what was done the laſt Parliament, and has 
deſtroyed all ſuppoſition by Conqueft. 

Sir Thomas Lee. As I told you before, I am always 
for preſerving Order. Neither now, nor to-morrow, 
ought to be the Queſtion, but whether you will read 
it, or not. (He miſtook) J am ſorry that any thing I 
ſaid, by reaſon of arguing, ſhould be taken for a Mo- 
tion. I thought I ſpoke plainly to Orders and Me- 
thods. What I did ſay, was, That it is in every 
Gentleman's power to offer you a Rider, if he pleaſes.” 
Mine was only an Argument, what any Gentleman 
might offer you. 


The Bill was read a third time, and paſſed *, [the Queſtion 
for committing it being carried in the Negative. ] 


The Lords Proteſt againſt the foregoing Bill. 


« Firſt, becauſe we conceive to ſay, „It is enacted by the 
Authority of this preſent Parliament, that all and ſingular the Acts 
made in the laſt Parliament were Laws, is neither good En- 
gliſh, nor good ſenſe. If it were good ſenſe to enact for the 
time paſt, it muſt be underſtood, on this ſubject, to be declaring 
Laws to be good which were paſſed in N not called 
by Writ in due form of Law; which is deſtructive to the le- 
gal Conſtitution of this Monarchy, and may be of evil and 
pernicious conſequence to our preſent Government under this 
King and Queen.“ Le 

The Lords who ſubſcribed this Proteſt were, Halifax, Somerſet, 
North, Nottingham*, Weymouth, Abington, Scarſdale, Hunting- 
_ ® It was expected that great and Houſe, without any Debate or op- 
long Debates would have been made poſitions Burnet. 
in the Houſe of Commons upon + Many Lords 2 againft 


this Act, but to the wonder of all it, at the head of whom was the 
People, it paſſed in two days in the Earl of Nottingham, Burnet. 


don, 
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An, Feverſham, Jermyn, Dartmouth; Biſhops, London, Winche/- 
ter, Morcęſter, St David's, Landaff, and St Aſaph. 
[ Fpril 10, 11, and 12 Omitted. ] 


Monday, April 14. 


On a Motion for the Forfeitures of Perſons, who acted in 
Commiſſion, without taking the Oaths and Teſt. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] I hear the Papiſts are bold in 
many places, and one reaſon of their boldneſs is, they 
away unpuniſhed, In the laſt Reign, many of the 
udges, and Juſtices, ſided with them to countenance 
that terrible power in the Crown, to diſpenſe with our 
Laws. You are told, © The Subject cannot have the 
benefit of it by lapſe of time ;” and that the King may 
have the benefit of it, is the end of my Motion. 
Sir Robert Sawyer.] I would have Inſtructions to the 
Committee for the Bill, that the Forfeitures may be 
for public uſe, to ſatisfy public Juſtice, and that pri- 
vate Men run not away with it. If you make not 
ſome proviſion of this kind, if thoſe go away with 
impunity, what can you have for caution of public 
ſecurity for the future ? | 
Sir Jobn Lowther.] I would not have this alarm too 
many people. I would have mean perſons in ſmall Cor- 
porations exempted, that thoſe nr ſhould not 
extend thither. 

Mr Hampden.] I wonder to hear it ſaid, © That 
this is not raiſing Money.“ You are laying a Penalty 
upon this fort of People ;. the time of the proſecution 
is lapſed, and you give the Penalty to the King ex poſt 
facto, and the Money to be applied to public Uſes, 
Let not this be called No raiſing of Money.“ 

Sir Jobn Guiſe.] We ſhall not do Juſtice to the Na- 
tion to puniſh one Man, and not the top of all, This 
brings you into the buſineſs of the day (The Plantation- 
Charter) The Charters have brought you into all theſe 
misfortunes. I would have both the conſiderations in 
one Bill. 

Sir Edward Seymour.] There is no time limited in 
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the Act for proſecution of the Penalty; it is a Debt, 
due at this time, both in matter and form, 

Mr Hampden.] Taking theſe Fines from private, and 
putting them to public Uſes, is raiſing Money upon 
the Subject. * 

Sir Edward Seymour. ] This is but transferring it to 
better ſecurity. | | 

[The Poll. Bill paſſed, and a Bill for reverſing the judgment 
ina Quo Warrants againſt the City of London, was read the firſt, 
and ordered to be read a ſecond time. | 

April 15, Omitted : April 16, Faſt-Day.—Dr Tillotjon, Dean 
of St Paul's, preached before the Houſe. ] 


' Thurſday, April 17, 
The Houſe was informed, That the Sheriffs of the City of 
London attended at the Door, to preſent a Petition to the Houſe®, 


{Debate on their being called in. ] 


Col. Birch.) I move that they may be called in; it 
is a reſpect that was never denied to the City of Lon- 
don, which has been ſo uſeful to the Government. 

Sir Edward Seymour.] According to uſage of Par- 
liament, they ought not to be called in, Have they 
not their Repreſentatives here ? If it be a private bu- 
ſineſs, you ought not, | 

Mr Sacheverell.] 1 am not of Opinion that there are 
any ſuch practices in the City as Gentlemen talk of, 
Though I like not very well the Change that has been 
lately made there in the Militia, nor the Bill to vacate 
the Judgment againſt their Charter, I will never 
be for. Tom that would not ſtand with them for juſti- 
fying their Liberties. You do the Corporation no 
good by reverſal of their Judgments, Inſtead of re- 
Heving them, you put them into a worſe ſtate than be- 
fore their Charters. I am for giving them their juſt 
Rights, and no more. al al 

Sir Jobn Loutber.] The Debate is wholly irregular, 
To talk of Bills not brought in-I never heard that 3 

Ser p. 4 | 2 
| Petition 
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Petition was delivered to the Houſe, but was firſt o- 
ned, to ſee whether it was fit for you to receive; 
or ſometimes you have rejected Petitions. The laſt 
time you refuſed one from the City of London, be- 
cauſe it was not opened. This is a matter that may 
create heats by dividing us, of the moſt dangerous 
conſequence. In all Companies, they talk of our Di- 
viſions, that they will ruin us. If it be as People 
talk, it is a Petition for a Bill to eſtabliſh their own 
Rights. No Act enjoins the Mayor and Aldermen 
to petition, and nobody elſe. Conſider the conſe» 
quence of ſuch a Petition to the Nation. Who ſhall 
you gratify by this but your Enemies? Pray go to 
the Order of the Day. | 
Sir Henry Capel.) A Bill has been p d, and read, 
about their Privileges, and they may take notice of it. 
If the change of the Lieutenancy in the City has been 
a misfortune, this is the Place for it to be heard in, 
compoſed, and reconciled. I will not interfere in the 
Order of the Day, but beg all encouragement poſ- 
ſible to the City. We know not where to have the Mo- 
ney, but in the compaſs of the City of London; there- 
fore, pray, put no diſcouragement upon them, but call 
them 1n. | ; 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] It is proper, now the Petition is 
opened, to conſider whether you will receive it, or no? 
Pray let me put you in mind how you are uſed in this mat- 
ter. The Motion is, to reſtore the City to its ancient 
Liberties, but you order a Bill to vacate the Judg- 
ment, and it is ordered to be read a ſecond time. When 
you were at your Devotions (the Faſt-Day) no Day 
would ferve their turn for a Common Council, but 
that Lou were told of a great Change in the 
City Militia; but I think, the King' could not go 
with any ſecurity out of London, without that Change 
of the Lieutenancy. I remember, and ſadly, what 
they did in Charles I's. time, and the conſequences. '1 
am loth to give the Petition the name it deſerves, and J 
would not have itfread. V a Is 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] I am one gf thoſe who were always 
of Opinion, that juſt ſo much is due to London, and 
no more, as to every little Corporation in England; 
That they have Right to petition, either by them- 
ſelves; or their Members, at this Houſe ;” and we can- 
not deny them, if they come in that due meaſure, and 
decency, as they ought. If the' matter be what they 
ought not to petition, they are in your hands. I know 
nothing of the Alterations in London; but I take it for 
very fortunate, that the Judges have their Places now 
Quamdiu ſe bent yeſſerint , 1 ſhould be afraid elſe the 
bid ones would come in. I hope thoſe who are the 
Adviſers of the King's Change of the Officers will take 


care, if this Change be not good, that it ſhall be 


altered; if thoſe Judges ſhould come into their Places 
that have done ill If the County of Buckingham ſhould 
ſend a Petition, I hope you will receive it. 

Mr Harcourt.) It ſeems, that this Petition is framed 
rather at a Cabal, than from the City; and not only 
brought in by the Sheriffs, but againſt the very Act of 
the Members of the Houſe. _ 

Sir Nobert Howard.] I ſhall not enter upon com- 
plimenting the City, nor upon particular Reſpects, but 
your Duty in reſpect of yourſelves. I know not how 
the Common Council is become a. Cabal now; it was a 
good Cabal, when the King deſired 100, ooo], and they 
ſent him 200, ooo. I have a reſpect for thoſe put in, 
and for thoſe put out; but you muſt not be led on 


thus: Since ſome of Mr Corniſb's and Lord Ruſſel's 


Jury, Murderers, had the power of the Sword in their 
Hands; thoſe put out, I believe, are remote from a 


nere Ps this Petition is one of the 


ſharpeſt things that ever was. Was not Oxford Peti- 
tion, between the firſt and ſecond-reading of a Bill, 
read? This would be a Favour to encourage the City 


to aſſiſt; and theſe very people are not ſo inconſiderable 


a Cabal, if it be one. If a Member be ſo affixed to a 
Town, or a Place; what does he here, if he be not for 
the Public? Pray be pleaſed to admit the 3 
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if it be not fit for you, throw it out. Nobody knows 
yet what it is; and it will be ſtrange to receive Oxford 
Petition, and throw out this. "EEE 
Sir Jobn Parſons.) I will not call it * a Cabal” hut 
ſeveral Aldernien were not called to the Commons: ' 
Council, and particularly I was one. | 

Col. Auſten.] I tell you why I would not be too ſtrict 
in obſerying Days. Deeds of Charity may be done on 
that Day as well as others. When you have occafion 
to uſe thoſe Gentlemen of the City, do not anger them. 
(Some laughed.) I caſt my eye upon thoſe that carry 
their pleaſure of ridiculouſneſs upon me, which J de- 
ſpiſe. Pray conſider, whether you will nat have occd- 

jon for Money: Sd 

Mr Coning/by.) That Queſtion puts me upon anotiier; 
Whether thoſe Gentlemen will lend? I hope there are 
no Murderers in the Lieutenancy of London ; and I hope 
thoſe that will not qualify themſelves, will be turned out. 


The Petition was opened by 


Sir Robert Clayton.] (But he had not the Pitition in 
his hand; which was againſt Order.) I am not verſed 
in the Laws, but I know none © That my Lord Mayor 
and the Aldermen ſhould bring the Petition themſelves 
to the Parliament,” They ought to be delivered by 
Members of the Houſe. Every Member here ſerves 
for all England. | 
Sir Edmund Fennings.] I know none put in nor out 
of the Lieutenancy, but, 1 believe, on good conſidera- 
tion. The Gazettes were ſtuffed with Addreſſes to 
King James, to ſtand by him in the Diſpenſing Power 
with Lives and Fortunes : 2 Anabaptiſts, 
Preſbyterians, and other Sects; they either ſtood by 
King James, or aſſiſted him. If they did it, or did not 
aſſiſt the preſent King, what ſecurity can the Govern- 
ment have from them, that either oppoſed this King, 
or forſook King James? They are fit to be put out 
not only of Civil but Military Employment. The King 
did not underſtand the Conſtitution of the Govern- 
| ment, 
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ment, when he came in; but, ſince, he knows who 


are fit. to be employed, / and that theſe Men out in 
are fit. | 


[The Queſtion being put, That the Sheriffs of the City of 
2 be called in, it paſſed in the Negative, 21 5 to 166. 
The Houſe then adjourned to Monday. 


. i eil Omitted.] 


Ti ueſday, April 22. 


T ks Bill for reverſing the Judgment, in a Que 1 
againſt the _— of London, was read a ſecond time, 


I HO CAS Debate. 


Sir Nobert Clayton.) 1 am of Opinion, with thoſe 
that think this to be of great concern to be ſettled; in 
order to that, to lay our Hands and Heads to work; 
I would obviate all ſcandal laid on the City of London, 
by this Petition, that -you have rejected, as nat well 
obtained. The Common-Council ordered a Bill to be 
propoſed to preſent to the Houle ; they did this on 
Tueſday in the afternoon. They ſummoned a Council, 

by which a Committee was impowered to draw a Pe- 
tition to preſent to the Houſe. As to ſummoning the 
Council, the Lord Mayor aſſures the Houſe they had 
due Summons. Sir John Parſons told you, he had 
no Summons:” Another, Mr Perry, tells you of a ne- 
phew of his that had no Summons. Parſons. orders 
all his Summonſes to be left at a Goldſmith's, and his 
Summons was left accordingly; and the Officer made 
Oath that Parſons never called for it. The Wards 


were ſummoned by printed Tickets, and there are Wit- 


neſſes at the Door, to prove a regular Summons to every 
Man. I cannot diſcover the leaſt in their intention of 
ſurprize. If the Houſe will have farther, ſatisfaction, 
the Witneſſes are at the Door. The Committee 
would have gone farther, if they had had Power, I 
take leave to offer you my thoughts,*where the Bill is 
defe&ive: There is no Proviſion, that the Companies 
Mall be reſtored; nor Proviſign to indemnity thoſe that 


acted 
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acted under the New Charter; nor any for the Magi- 
ſtracy of the City. 1 hope the prudence of the Houſe 
will take care of that. If the Magiſtrates that were 
before, take the ſame place as formerly, you muſt have 
the ſame Sheriffs you had before. If all be reſtored 
that were before, you may ſee King James here again, 
if the King go into Ireland. 3 | 
Mr Papillon.) I muſt beg pardon if I differ frem 
Gentlemen. I muſt ſpeak freely: The Bill is fo far 
from the Title, that it is againft the thing. There 
were great endeavours to take away all the Privileges 
of the City: Soldiers were drawn up in Guildball. This 
was before the Judgment upon the Que Warranto. As 
this Bill is penned, you confirm all that was done be- 
fore, inſtead of reſtoring the Privileges. I move, that 

ou will enquire into what ancient Privileges the City 
had before by the Judgment and Qu Warranto they 
were taken away. | 
Sir Jobn Guiſe.] I would know, whether you do not 
confirm that Election of Sheriffs, by which they loſt all 
their Liberties? Will you confirm all theſe actions? 
You are told, This was a Cabal that framed the Pe- 
tition;“ but we do not find but that they had legal Sum- 
mons. They deſire one thing, and you do another: 
They deſire to be heard by Counſel to the Bill; and 
that is made a ridiculous thing. You deny nobod) 

Counſel to be heard in the like caſe. I am not again 
the Commitment of the Bill; but a great many things 
are to be thought of; and I hope you will take ſuch 
conſideration and ſteps, as wiſe men ought to think of, 
and not lay imputations upon People of a Common- 
wealth. Thoſe who ſpread ſuch Reports betwixt the 
King and his People, are criminal; and this is not a 
time to make ſuch difference. I would enquire from 
whence this came. Affix ſome time for the City of 
London to be heard by Counſel. = | | 

Mr Dolben.] I would commit the Bill, upon Debate 
of the Houſe, The Committee did not take upon them 
to inſert a Clauſe for the Corporation of Companies; 
therefore 
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therefore I deſire it may be Inſtructions to the Coms 
mittee, Sc. 5 Why, 
Sir Thomas Vernon.] The Committee of Common- 
Council had not power to infert any thing in the Bill, 
in order to the Companies. There is one thing to be 
provided for, that all Freemen may be confirmed. 
Livery-men- paid, ſome twenty, ſome twenty-five 
pounds for it. That that may be confirmed, I would 
ave part of the Inſtructions to the Committee. 
Mr Faley.] I find a Clauſe in the Bill that confirms 
Leaſes made upon valuable Conſideration. I cannot 
tell what © valuable Conſideration ” may be. I would 
have it, That what Leaſes are made may be redeem- 
ed as Mortgages.” I ſuppoſe it is not the deſign of 
the Houſe to reſtore thoſe to their places, who have 


loſt them becauſe they would nor ſwear to the Go- 


vernment : That is not for the King's intereſt, nor the 
City's. Tis intimated, that this Bill will reſtore Sir 
Dudley North and Sir Peter Rich to be Sheriffs *. I 
know not how the Houſe will come up to that. I think 
Rich has loſt his Alderman's place ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing diſability of Places, by this Bill they are reſtored. 
I would have them reſtored to the Rights they had 
before the Judgment againſt the Charter, and that 
their Counſel may be heard at the Committee, or at the 
Bar of the Houſe. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) If the Bill be ſtrait, *tis 
through default of the Order from the Common- 
Council to the Committee. The Houſe thought not 


fit to go into the Sea of the ancient Rights of the City, 


but they were immediately before the Judgment againſt 
the Charter. There might be ill pracuces, but the 
Right was theirs. You are told of the reſtiveneſs of 


Jome to take the Oaths ; thoſe are not fit to come into 


Employment: But 1 have heard that Sir John Holt 
and Sir Henry Pollexfen drew this Bill, at the great 
Charge of the City: I wonder at it, if the City had a 
mind to have theſe men reſtored. You are not taking 


* Fee page 41. 
away, 
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away wy thing from the City; they would have you 
reſtore them to what was their ancient Rights. 

Col. Auſten.] I would have it part of the Inſtruc- 
tions to the Committee, That thoſe who have not 
acknowleged the Government, ſhould not be reſtored 
by this Bill.“ 

Col. Birch.) As to perſons qualified, or unqualified, 
I ſhall ſay nothing; but as to all other fears and 
miſunderſtandings amongſt us, there wants but one, 
viz. a miſunderſtanding betwixt the City and us. To 
prevent this miſunderſtanding is the reaſon of my 
ſtanding up. If the City and you are of a-piece, there 
is no Fear; but, for unqualified perſons to be reſtored! 
And, on the whole matter, there may be ſomething 
more they would have than they ſay. I would give 
leave for Counſel to be heard, &c. 

Mr Finch.] You are moved to commit the Bill, and 
that they ſhould be heard by Counſel : I agree to both; 
and, I hope, to a Committee of the whole Houſe. 1 
always obſerve that, when there is Counſel to ſome 
one point of the Bill, the Objection is of great weight: 
It is, Whether this Bill does reſtore the City to their 
ancient Privileges ? 

[ Reſolved, That the Bill be committed to a Committee of 


the whole Houſe ; and that Counſel be heard upon the ſaid 
Bill, to ſuch Points as the Houſe ſhall direct. 


April 23 * Omitted. ] 


Thurſday, April 24. 
[Counſel attended on the above Bill.] 


Sir Edward Seymour.) I would know 9 them, for 
whom they do appear, and to what they would de 
heard? 


Serjeant Thompſon, one of the Counſel. I appear on the 
behalf of ſeveral Citizens of London, I have not particulax 
Directions from my Lord Mayor; and, without your Direc- 
tions, I know not what Point to ſpeak to, He withdrew. , 


ke King this day paſſed the Poll-Bill, and four others. 


dit 
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Sir William Pulteney.] This Bill from London, &c. 
is not a General Bill, but a Private Bill; and to it any 
perſon may be heard by his Counſel, This is ſuch a 
reverſe from Thompſon, to tell you, He has no Par- 
ticulars to ſpeak to,” that you know not what to do. 

The Speaker.] They that deſire to be heard, muſt 
tell you to what they would be heard. i 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) If the Counſel were not 
inſtructed from the City, without doubt they would 
not be here. It was formerly opened, That the 
Citizens had ſome Points to be heard to;“ therefore I 
would know to what Points they are. Inſtructed, 
without doubt, they are; and they muſt not quibble 
upon your Order; though I could wiſh it had been 

lainer. | 

Mr Roberts.) I would have the Counſel called in, 
to tell you who are their Clients. 

Sir John Guiſe.] T am afraid this is a kind of cen- 
ſure on your Members, that they fay nothing to what 
the Counſe] ſhould be heard to. Upon occaſion, the 
laſt Parliament, a ſtop was put to a Petition from the 
City, becauſe it was not figned *. They ſigned it, 
and you received it T. When I hear it is a buſineſs 
ſo conſiderable, I would willingly know the Points they 
are to ſpeak to; and, I believe, if they are called in, 
they will tell you. 

Sir Jonathan Jennings.) I remember, laſt Parliament, 
Sir Robert Clayton delivered you a Petition, and that 
Member went out again to have it ſigned. (And gives 
a long Narrative.) | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I had thoughts, after Fennings's 
long diſcourſe, that he would have told you of a Peti- 
tion now; but here is no Petition before you, as there 
was then; and ſo you are to call in Counſel. 

Sir Fehn Thompſon.] Every body values their reſpects 
as they pleaſe, and the City may employ their Repre- 
ſentatives as they pleaſe. ( Reflecting.) This ſeems as 

; * See Vol. IX. + See Vol. IX. | 
e though 
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though we were trying how to get off from our 
Order. | 

Sir Thomas Vernon.) I will give the Houſe ſame ac 
count why the Common-Council had not made appli- 
cation to us [the Aldermen] with the Petition. If we 
were to make a Motion for a Bill, they would ſee it. 
Some days after, the Bill being brought to us, we would 
read it Paragraph by Paragraph; but they would not 
ſuffer it to be read, either in the whole, nor Paragraph 
by Paragraph. *Tis true, the Common-Council are 
choſen by the Wards, but we are by the City, which 
is far the better part of the City. 

Mr Harcourt.] If you call in the Counſel, I would 
aſk them, to which Points they will ſpeak ? If they 
think that what is loſt of their Privileges is not ſuffi- 
ciently confirmed by this Bill ; if the Judgment is not 
ſufficiently reverſed, you may hear them to that Paint. 

Mr Papillon.] However the Order is worded, I 
believe it was the intent, to know what the City has 
to move; and the Houſe 1s to conſider what to allow. 
Lou are told, by Vernon, That he is choſen by the 
City of London; but I think not ſo. There is his 
and my Opinion. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) Which of the Opinions of 
theſe two Members you will ſupport, I leave to you. 
The Buſineſs you intend is, to ſettle the Peace and Se- 
curity of the City, that you may ſettle yours the better. 
Petitioning here is ſpecious, but in Public Bills neyer 
heard of; but, for private Bills, if you are going about 
to take from them, they tell you what. I would have 
them ſpeak out, whether they aim not at more Privi- 
leges than they had before. Perhaps, in the Lieute- 
nancy, that did not fatisfy that Gentleman's Opinion, 
nor that Gentleman. I would thank the King for the 
Change, and deſire him to go on farther in it“. Here 


the 


* The Corporation Bill did ſo ber in the New Parliament. One 
highly provoke all thoſe whom it thing was a part of the bargain that 
was to have diſgraced, that the To- the Tories had made, that the 


ries were by far the greateſt num- Lieutenancy of London ſhould be 
ft 1 changed, 
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the Intereſt of England is met together to be determt- 
ned, and if rolling in uncertainties, you will never be 
ſafe. Every body ſees through this; thoſe that ſhould 
have been aſſiſting to inform the King, are as uſeleis 
to the King in his Council, as thoſe in the Lieutenancy. 
I would not only thank the King for the Change, but 
deſire that he will pleaſe to go on to ſettle the King- 
dom on that foundation. | 

Col. Birch.) I think you are gone a little out of the 
way. Pray look back, and ſee where the Debate be- 
gins, viz. * That the Bill is inconſiſtent with what 
would be maintained of the City-Liberties.” Call the 
Counſel in, and we ſhall underſtand one another. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I think no Debate improper 
for the Houſe of Commons, for the public ſafety. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] (Calls him to Order) He knows the 
Order comes from the Chair, when there 1s any Con- 
troverſy. No doubt what concerns ſafety is always 
ſeaſonable, though not regular. The Queſtion is, cal- 
ling in the Counſel. | | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] When in a Debate any thing 
has happened acceptable to the Houſe, and what is 
neceſſary to be preſented, I would addreſs the King 
to ſettle the Militia of London in the hands of Perſons 


affected to the Monarchy. 


The Speaker.] The proper Queſtion is for calling 
in the Counſel, unleſs you wave that Queſtion, 


changed. For upon the King's co- 
ming to the Crown he had given 
a Commiſſion, out of which they 
were all excluded; which was ſuch a 
mortification to them, that they 
laid, they could not live in the City 
with Credit, unleſs ſome ot them 
were again brought into that Com- 
miſſion. The King recommended 
it to the Biſhop of London, to prepare 
a Lift of thoſe who were known to 
be Churchmen, but of the more 
moderate,and of ſuch as were liable 
to no juſt exceptions; that the two 

arties in the City might be kept in 
— The Biſnop brought in a 


Liſt of the moſt violent Tories in the 
City, who had been engaged in 
lome of the worſt things that paſſed 
at the end of King Charles's Reign. 
A Committee of Council was ap- 
pointed to examine the Liſt, but it 
was ſo named, that they approved 
of it. This was done to the great 
griet of the Whigs, who faid, 
„That the King was now puttin 

himſelf in his Enemies hand, — 
that the Arms of the City were now 
put into a ſet of Officers, who, if 
there was à poſſibility of doing it 
without hazard, would certainly 
ule them ſor King of ames,” Burnet, 

| 7 1 
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The Counſel was called in. | 


The Speaker.] The Houſe has commanded me to 
know of you, to what point of the Bill you obje& ? 

Mr Serjeant Thompſon.] A Quorum of the Committee of 
the Common Council retained me. They acquainted me 
with the Order of the Houſe to what matter I ſhould direct 
myſelf. They would not alter the Bill but in one matter 
The deſign of the Bill is to reſtore the City to all the Privi- 
leges they had, either by Act of Parliament, or Preſcription, 
As Ar to that, ſome Companies cannot be reſtored ſo 
effectually, unleſs reſtored by Name; and ſeveral other things 


are not proper to mention, till I have your direction. I have 
the Heads of ſeveral Clauſes to offer, if you pleaſe. 


Then he enumerated the Heads of the Bill, &c. 


Sir Edward Seymour.] The Bill is before you, and 
you have heard Counſel, and now they make no excep- 
tions againſt it, but they preſent you with additions 
ſomething more than before the Quo Warranto, Upon 
London depends a great deal of the ſecurity of the Na- 
tion; therefore it is not fit to be independent on the 
reſt of the Nation. A great many of thoſe particulars, 
that Thompſon deſires may be added, are very fit to be 
done, but not for us to do. We muſt leave that where 
it is proper. I would proceed upon the Bill to make 
it uſeful to them, but leave other things to a more pro- 
per hand. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] It is as juſt what they aſk by addi- 
tion, as the reverſing of the Judgment. That of the 
Companies is juſt. It was London that brought reſign- 
ing of Charters in faſhion all over England, and it con 
ſiſts with Juſtice to have thoſe reſtitutions made, which 
the Bill does not reach. 1 know not why thoſe ſmall 
Corporations of the Companies ſhould not be provided 
for, as well as the reſt. - | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] That point offered by Thomp- 
ſon, of my Lord Mayor's adjourning or diſſolving the 
Common Council, without their conſent, puts me in 
mind of fad thoughts. They had their Precedent 
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from the Long Parliament of 1641. I hope you will 

not conſent that they ſhall be ſo much as heard upon 

that Arcicle. Fn ad. | 1 Bil 
Sir Foſeph Williamſon.] Counſel is fit to be heard to 

points of Law, Several of theie things deiired by 

them are perfectly new, Rights of Grace and Favaur. 


I wonder that Body ſhould offer you Heads ſo deſtruc- 


tive to Trade, being men of ſo great experience in 
Trade. If we are about new Privileges for London, 1 
ſubmit it to you, whether they ought to begin here; 
they ought to be granted from the King, and have 
confirmation here; that would be moſt proper, and 
you need not call in Counſel again as to that point. 
Sir Edward Seymour. ] I will make you a ſhort Pro- 
poſition to terminate in ſomething. If you pleaſe, be- 
fore you go upon a particular Head, come to ſome ge- 
neral Reſolutions; whether you will give new Privi- 
leges to London, or reſtore them to their old. Come 
to ſome eaſy and quick diſpatch, and put a general 
Queſtion. | 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) If they have their anci- 
ent Privileges, by Act of Charter, let them have 
them, but theſe Charters are not before us, and we 
know not what we do. We are not taking them a- 
way, only putting them in the condition they were 
before, and pray let us have that Queſtion. I think 
they are not their Privileges, becauſe they deſire them. 
As to the Preamble, I never heard that Counſel was 
to be heard, for an Act may be without a Preamble. 
Sir Fobn Lowther.] I cannot agree to the Motion. It 
is of dangerous conſequence, that you ſhould grant 
new Privileges, which is always underſtood to be the 
Right of the Crown ; and I doubt not, but the King 
will be as bountiful as his Predeceſſors, if the City ap- 
ply to him, I hope you will not take the power from 
the King, to gratify them by extraordinary ways. Let 
the Queſtion be, © That you will not grant any new . 
Privileges to the City of London.“ | 
Sir-Thomes Lee.] When the Counſel were called in, 


they 
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they propoſed new Heads to the Bill, which ſeems to 
be conditions to the Bill. Some Gentlemen ſay, They 
would have them Head by Head;“ others, They 
would not grant new Privileges.“ I am not for it; it 
may be dangerous. I am for the Rights of the Crown 
as well as of the City, but rather I would have them from 
the Crown, than from a favourite. I would not have 
new Privileges neither. . Some you muſt grant them, 
of no prejudice to you, but advantage to them. Let 
the Queſtion be general, and the Committee may be 
left free as to Offices. Let the Queſtion be, Whe 
ther you will hear Counſel any farther ?? 8 


[The Queſtion for hearing the Counſel paſſed in the Ne- 
gative, as did alſo that for Adjourning, 214 to 144. ] 


On the King's Change of the Lieutenancy of London. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] By this Example of the Change 
of the Lieutenancy of London, the King has a great 
care of us; and J hope he will do the ſame all England 
over; and I move you to thank him. | 
Mr Papillon.) I muſt not jeſt with myſelf, though I am 
a Citizen, but I know not who theſe perſons are that 
you thank him for. I know not the Names of a 
fourth, or a half of them; they may be obnoxiqus to 
the Church of England, and the Government. Such a 
Motion as this, after two o'clock, is not for your honour. 

Mr Campion.] I am for the Church of England- men 

to be employed in this Lieutenancy. I know not 
whether it be true or no, but I have heard, that ſeve- 
ral of them would not take the Oaths to the Govern- 
ment. I would know what this Lieutenancy is, before 
I give my conſent to thank the King. 
Mr Finch.] I think the Gentleman miſtakes the 
Motion; for the Addreſs to the King is for thoſe in 
the Lieutenancy; and thoſe that would not take the 
Oaths, are not, by Law, of the Lieutenancy, 

Sir Robert Clayton.] I ſhould be glad to underſtand 
the Queſtion, and the Reaſon of it, (and ſo gives an 
account of the Change of * Lieutenancy in the laſt Com- 


2 miſſion) 
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miſſion) But it is worth your Examination, neither the 
ableſt nor beſt men are added. I would examine, whe- 
ther theſe perſons are worth the favour of this Addreſs 
to the King. You will find, that many have had a 
hand in the worſt things. I am for cementing, not 
dividing. Diviſions and Parties never did good, nor 
ever will, of any Church or Party whatſoever. If you 
will give liberty to enquire farther into the Lieute- 
nancy, I believe you will not paſs this Vote. 

Sir John Lowther.] I am for this, becauſe it will 
take away our Diviſions. If the King remove me, I 
am fo conſcious to my own abilities, that I ſhall agree 
that I am juſtly removed; and if they have not given 
ſatisfaction to the Government, I hope they will com- 
ply for the future. We have had talk of ill ma- 
nagement of Addreſſes for removal of perſons, and 
catechiſing the King. I hope that is gone I hope he 
will have ſucceſs and encouragement in the farther 
methods he ſhall pleaſe to uſe, and take away all dan- 
gerous and factious People, to the full ſatisfaction of 
the Government. If there are ſuch men, they are fit 
for removal, and I hope they will be turned out; and 
that it will extend to both ſides, one as well as the 
other, and take away all Diviſions for the future. 

Mr Foley.] I am afraid we are under a miſtake in 
this. Some faid, they were Church of Eugland- men, 
and ſome not. I have ſeen a Liſt, and I muſt obſerve 
many 1n the Lieutenancy that have had their Hands 
in Blood ſeveral times over. *Tis not for the Service 
of the Nation to condemn a man upon one Witneſs. 
and one that contradicted himſelf. Some are there, 
who went to congratulate King James after his return, 
and the landing of the Prince of Orange. I know 
not why you will take ſo much notice as to give the 
King Thanks for theſe Men. They have choſen one 
for Colonel, who would not qualify himſelf to be 
an Alderman, and has appeared, by Force, to con- 
troul Elections in the City. I believe, when you 
examine, many things will be proved upon 9 

ons; 
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ſons; and, I hope, when the Houſe has a full Infor- 
mation of theſe things, they will not think it for 
the Intereſt of the King and Kingdom, that theſe men 
ſhould be continued. | | | 

Sir Samuel Daſbꝛood.] I find, great ftreſs is laid 
upon one particular, of perſons unqualified. The mat- 
ter of fact is this: Sir James Smith happened to be 
in the Country ; and I have heard him aver it, and 
ſolemnly declare, That he never heard of that Act.“ 
Though the Court of Aldermen did nor admit him, 
yet they admitted another under the ſame circum- 
ſtances. Sir Thomas Allen omitted it ſolely upon igno- 
rance of the Act. I know many, of great reputation 
and honour, of the City, (if I may call it fo) and their 
Loyalty did manifeſtly appear, by the great Sums they 
ſent the King—Be they Churchmen, or not, this par- 
ticular perſon is as honeſt to the King's Intereſt as any 
man 1n the Lieutenancy. | 

Sir Robert Howard.] I am of his mind. I would 
not ſhut a man out of the Government, that is willing 
to come in, both Clergy and others: I am ſo far from 
taking advantage of Omiſſions, that I would reſtore 
all, To the Honour of the Privy-Council, it was faid 
once, That you were beholden to the lower end of 
the Table for taking away the Chimney-Money.” I 
had no ſhare in that Advice; it was from the King 
But, for an Addreſs to thank the King in general, 
there I muſt ſay a word. I ſpeak under the ſhelter of 
an Act of Parliament—To ingroſs Thanks for ſuch 
men, for Actions you have marked and judged crimi- 
nal ! If you go on the method of Thanks for the 
Men of the Church of England, I am for that; but, 
for Men that have committed Murders (the King not 
knowing it;) and you thank Alderman Corniſb's and 
Lord Ruſſel's Jury—King James took down Corniſt's 
rotten Quarters, ſet up there by as rotten a Power 
Pray let this be examined. Let us not aſk the King 
for that, but for the Church of England For Acts, that 
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we ourſelves have condemned, that an Act of Parlia- 
ment has condemned, and all Mankind! 

Mr Finch.) Moſt Gentlemen mean the ſame thing, 
in this Debate: *Tis not, that the Houſe will thank 


the King' for twenty or forty People, but for thoſe 
who, by their principles and practice, are for the 


Church of England. I would have a Queſtion that will 


thus take the ſenſe of all men. I would have the King 
thanked, © For the great care he has taken of the 
Church of England, in the Alteration he has made in 
the Militia of London. 5 
Col. Bireh.] I did never think, after the experience 
I have had, ever to have heard this, and that we are all 
agreed to ſerve the King and Kingdom. In the Par- 
hament of 1660, none abroad durſt look the King in 
the Face, when the King faid, '** Let this be called the 
healing and bleſſed Parliament.” Not long after this, 
one ſort of people, who acted in a corner (I know 
who they were): made men criminated in moſt corners 
of the Kingdom; this brought us into a low condi- 
tion. We were taught that Prayers and Tears would 
eure us; but they brought Declarations and the Go- 
vernment to Tyranny. Pray let this Addreſs alone, 
till we have beaten our Enemies. I proteſt, if I would 
give Advice from t'other ſide of the water, it ſhould 
be this; for Gentlemen to give Thanks for they know 
not what. Let us fee theſe Gentlemen (we thank for) 
who they are firſt, I know what they are that ſtuck 
to the King, from Dan to Beerſbeba. To put the King 
into other hands, I am not for it. Examine who theſe 


are, and do not give Thanks hand over head for thefe 


men. | 
Sir Henry Capel.) If I am not for the Church of 


England, I have much forgot whom I am deſcended 


from, that ſuffered for that Church in the Palace- 
Yard*. Is it a reaſonable thing that the whole Body 
of the Parliament ſhould addreſs the King, &c. with- 
out ſatisfaction? . Suppoſe you make this Addreſs, and 
© | Lord Capel, his Father. 

you 
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you find thoſe put in are not of the Church of Ex- 
land, and have been of the bloody Juries? When you 
addreſs the King, do you not take every part of his 
Speech into conſideration, before you draw up your Ad- 
dreſs? I never faw the Liſt of this Lieutenancy, but 
I have heard an ill character of ſome of them I have | 
ſeen the Church of England ſet forwards and back- | 
wards, by Lord Clifford, who did head the Declaration; 9 
and here we are ſet one againſt another, and all for the | 
Intereſt of the Papiſts, We cannot juſtify ourſelves 
to our Country, in this Declaration, if any of theſe 
things alleged happen. Another Parliament will find 
fault with this Addreſs, as not conſiſtent with Reaſon, 
Unleſs there be ſome other deſign in it, I move, that 
a Committee may make a fair Report of theſe Perſons 
in the Lieutenancy, that we may be all unanimous, 
Sit Chriſtopher Mufgrave.) All unanimouſly agree 
for Thanks to the King, for his encouragement of the 
Church of England. Plainly, that is the ſole bottom 
of his ſecurity, to eſtabliſh the Crown, to countenance 
it, and ſhall not this Houſe take notice of it? It has 
1 great ſatisfaction, in the Country, that the King 
as made this Alteration; and ſhall not the King know 
of it? I hope thoſe of the Council will adviſe the King 
of the ſenſe of ſo conſiderable a part of the Nation. 
What do the Diſſenters terminate in, but a Common- 
„ TETRIS 3 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) Tis ſtrange to return Thanks 
to the King for this Alteration, before we know whe- _ 
ther it be an Alteration or no. We ate told, That 
the Diſſenters are left in the Lieutenaricy.” I am 
one of thoſe that would not make the King a King 
of a Party. The Miſunderſtanding in the Nation, is 
not from Church of England-meri and Diffenters, but 
betwixt Church-men and Church-men, that would 
ingroſs the name of Church-men, to bring in Tyranny, 
and perſecute all Proteſtant Churches abroad. Thofe 
that are for having the King univerſal King of all his 
People, will ſupport him in any Tryal; and I doubt 
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that Tryal is nearer than we are aware of. The 

Houſe is not yet ſo much ſatisfied as to know the 

Names of this Lieutenancy of London. I am not for 

the Queſtion, till we know what we are doing, 

Sir Edward Seymour.] I made you the Motion that 
occaſioned this Debate. I hope now I ſhall propoſe 
ſomething to all your ſatisfactions. I would addreſs 
the King, with Thanks © for his care of the Church of 
England, expreſſed in the Alteration of the Lieutenancy 
of England.” | | 

Col. Birch.) In all thefe Debates, ſomething ſtarts 
of uſe to the King and Kingdom. I know. not who 
is for King James, or who for King William lt 
grieved my heart to ſee a Thouſand at Church laſt 

Sunday, and not Forty at the Sacrament. He that is 
unworthy of the one, I think, is unfit for the other: 
*Tis a Fund of Confidence upon one another. Let us 
abjure him on the other ſide of the water; and, inſtead 

of this endleſs, ſleeveleſs Addreſs, draw up that Abju- 

ration. 
Sir Henry Goedrick.] I approve much what has been 
moved, that the Addreſs be in general. I hope we 
ſhall avoid going from one extreme to another. (And 
reads a Buefion fr an humble Addreſs to the King, with 

Thanks for his Favour to the Church of England; and 

that he will pleaſe to ſupport it.) | 

Col. Auſten.] I believe the Church of England all 
very good Men; and thoſe Tools, or that made them- 
ſelves ſo, who congratulated King 7ames's return to 

Whitehall, and wept for joy, will you thank the King 
in general for theſe Men? But, as to thanking the 

King for any general kindneſs done to the Church of 

"England, I am for it. | 

7 Rir John Lowther.] I would neither take notice of 

theſe Mens Merits nor Crimes. But the Intereſt is 
changed; and their Morals are good, whatever their 

Principles are. If you ſtay till all are of a mind, you 

will never have Alterations; but if things are com- 
paratively better, tis that which we give Thanks for. 


Mr 


— 
— 
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Mr Charles Montagu.) If you commend what the 
King has done in general, and not in this particular 
inſtance, it will be much more for the King's Honour, 

Sir Henry Capel.) It ſeems to me, that every one is 
zealous for the Church of England well eſtabliſhed for 
this particular place, for London, only—The executive 
part 18 always in the Crown; to put out, and put in, 
as it pleaſes: Therefore it will be more ſafe, and more 
for the honour of the Church, and this Houſe, that 
there be no Negative for the whole Kingdom. For 
the King's care of the Church of England, carry it as 
far as you will. Let the Queſtion be general, and 
leave out © the Lieutenancy of London.” 

Mr Ettrick.) I think this Houſe is more able to 
adviſe the King than any where elſe. What fell from 
Capel was, as it the King was about to alter this Lieu- 
tenancy—Inſtead of approving this, you look upon 
this as one thing not done for the Church of England. 
I fear an Alteration, and I doubt this Houſe may be 
thought of that Opinion, 

Mr Clarke.) I am as much for the innocent Church 
of England-men as any man; but not for the guilty of 
innocent blood lately ſhed. I would therefore leave 
out the words, of London,” and make the Thanks 
general, ' a0 

[ Reſolved, That the humble Thanks of this Houſe be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, for the great care he has expreſſed of the 
Church of England, in the late Alterations he has made in the 
Lieutenancy of the City of London. 


The words, „ in the Lieutenancy of the City of London,” 
were retained, 185 to 136. | 


Reſolved, That the whole Houſe do attend his Majeſty with 
the ſaid Addreſs, ] 


Exceptions were taken at what fell from Sir William Whitlock. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] I hope we have liberty of ſpeech 
to arraign in one Parliament what was done in another. 
I wonder that a Gentleman ſhould be called to the 
Bar, for what he ſaid about repealing the Habeas Corpus 
Act. I did not like the haſty Repeal af that Act, = 
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laſt Parliament. We aſk Liberty of Speech, of the 
King, every Parliament, in a Compliment; but it is a 
Right inherent in us. | 3 5 
Mr Harbord,) I am willing to paſs by what any 
Gentleman ſays by inadvertency. But pray let us not 
loſe our Queſtion, © That they that will not make 
Renunciation of King James's Title, ſhall not have the 
benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor be capable to 
bear any Office.” We have been told of “ Over- 
loading the Cart ;” (by Birch) but J had rather have 
nothing in the Cart, than leave the main Load behind. 
And I move, that the word © Fcelefiaſtical Offices“ 
may be put into the Queſtion. | On 
Sir Jobn Lowther.) *Tis abſolutely neceſſary, that 
this Motion of the Habeas Corpus be put into the Bill 
of Abjuration. I know that deſigns are carried on, to 
the deſtruction of the Government : Therefore I would 
have it part of the Inſtructions to the Committee. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Habeas Corpus Act went 
backward and forward ; and we had ſixteen years time to 
t it; and now to make a Law to be deprived of that 
Lov Make what Penalties you will; but, in one 
Act to repeal another, I know not where the conſe- 
quence may reft. I value Liberty mote than Life, or 
Eſtate : That's my Paſſive Obedience; I cannot con- 
ſent to it. i | 
Mr Wharton.) We differ only about words. I fay, 
« Imprifon,” as Setjeant Wogan ſays, © without Bail 
or Mainprize,” or to be deprived of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, is the ſame thing. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] I am as fond of the Habeas Corpus 
Act as any body. The Bill againſt foreign Impriſonment 
was loſt once, in the Lords Houſe, by one Vote. It 
was, when the Liberty of the Subject was inconſiſtent 
with what was to be then done. But this is only In- 
ſtruction to a Committee, for ditection to draw a Bill. 
J do it now, upon this particular occaſion, now the 
King goes away, for the Security of the l 
1 F ut 
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But for thoſe that will give no Security, till Ireland be 
conquered, *tis no hurt to your Act of Habeas Corpus. 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I did not give my con- 
ſent to repeal the Habeas Corpus Act then: But to give 
Inſtructions to a Committee to repeal a Law, I never 
knew; nor is it the uſual way, nor method of Parlia- 
ment. The Blank for the Oath of Allegiance was filled 
by a Committee of the whole Houle. | 
Mr Harbord.] If you give a private Member leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal a Law, you may ſurely truſt 
a Committee with it. 77 


Reſalved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare and 
draw up an Oath of Abjuration of the late King dene that 
all Perſons, in any Employment or Truſt, Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, 
or Military, ſhall be obliged to take : And that the Committee 
do prepare and bring in a Bill for that purpoſe. 


Reſolved, That it be an Inſtruction to the ſaid Committee, | 
that ſuch Perſons as will not take the ſaid Oath, ſhall be com- 
mitted, without Bail or Mainprize. 


Friday, April 25. 
The Abj 


juration-Bill was read a firſt, and ordered to be read 
a ſecond time. ] N 


Saturday, April 26. $6 


The Abjuration-Bill was read a ſecond time. 
| Debate. 

Lord Digby.] *Tis a tender point that I am going 
to ſpeak to; and, before I enter into the Debate, I de- 
fire I may ſpeak freely, without prejudice. Whatſoever 
concerns the Conſtitution of the preſent Government, 
I would not be thought to fpeak againſt; nor for 
King James, if I ſpeak againſt the Bill. The Founda- 
tion of the Government is the Bill of Rights; wherein 
the King promiſes his part, &c. and we ſwear Fealty, 
This is our original Contract; if there be any, I am 
of opinion that is it. This Oath I took with a good 
Conſcience, and will kcep it. Till the King „ 
5 8 
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is part of the Contract, I think we ſhould not enlarge 


ours. I have heard of Enemies againſt Kingly Go- 
vernment, and I fear this will create many more. This 


will not diſtinguiſh the Enemies from the Friends of 


the Government. If this be, now the King is going 
into Ireland, it may be of dangerous conſequence. 
Theſe Conſiderations weigh with me againſt the Bill. 

Mr Cary.] I am fo much a Friend to the Govern- 
ment, that, when this was firſt propoſed, I was for it, 
and ready to take any engagement ; but the reaſon 
then for it, makes me now againſt it. To diſtinguiſh 
Friends and Enemies, ſuppoſes a need to ſupport the 
Government. Now you doubt your Weakneſs, and 
prove it too. Do you not diſcover the Weakneſs of the 
Government, when you find it 2 The Oath of Alle- 
giance has this Oath of Abjuration in it. Oaths loſs 
their Value, when they loſe their Neceſſity. Excom- 
munication loſt its Force, when made too cheap, in the 
Romifh Church. I ſhall proceed to ſhow, that this is 
no Security to the Government. They that will evade 
one Oath, will another. Thoſe men that abjured King 
Charles Il, did not they bring him in? May not men 
that will evade theſe Oaths, come into Employment, 
and eaſily break through, and have advantage of be- 


traying the Government? They have taken the Oath 


of Allegiance; and if they have a mind to get off by 
evaſion,” they may do this of Abjuration. .I am againſt 
a Committee, Sc. becauſe it is againſt the Govern- 

ment. | 
Col. Granville.) I ſtand up to move for Commit- 
ment, Sc; and really I cannot underſtand the reaſon 
of thoſe that oppoſe it. This only obliges us to what 
we all have done. In that Oath, I did heartily re- 
nounce all Allegiance and Kindneſs to King James. 
The duty to Religion obliged us to diſplace a Popiſh 
Prince: A Proteſtant Title is the beſt Title to the 
Crown of England. If we diſcover our weakneſs upon 
an ill bottom, it will only diſcover our Enemies. I 
have heard Exceptions againſt Eccleſiaſtics, Sc. I can- 
not 
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not believe it, unleſs they have ſome ſecret reſerves, 
If ſuch men be in England, this Bill is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. From Treachery and Falſe-heartedneſs is our 
ruin; [from thoſe] who will part with all rules of Mo- 
rality to ruin us again. Thoſe who ſcrupled the former 
Oaths, will theſe; and your great tenderneſs, in the 
laſt Parliament, makes them ſcorn to owe any obliga- 
tion to your Mercy, becauſe, they ſay, you durſt not 
do otherwiſe: They are not to be led by arguments 
of clemency and good- nature. I am for the Bill. 

Lord Falkland.) I am an Advocate for the preſent 
Government; and, for the ſame reaſon, I was for the 
Abdication of King Fames, and for the ſettling of Kin 
William upon the Throne. The deſign of this Bill is 
to diſtinguiſh your Enemies : At home, they are too 
few to-be feared, or too many to be provoked. When 
your Enemies ſee you reduced to the laſt extremity, 
how will they value you? When Auguſtus Cæſar had a 
Liſt given him of thoſe who conſpired againſt him, 
he burnt that Liſt; which made thoſe and their fami- 
les his friends. If ſuch think themſelves bound in 
conſcience to bring in King James, they will take this 
Oath to bring him in. Thoſe who brought in King 
Charles II, valued themſelves upon their Abjuration of 
him. Upon the whole, I am of opinion that this Bill 
is deſtructive to the Government: I am againſt it. I 
have taken the Oath of Allegiance to King William, 
and will keep it; and I did in that abjure King James. 
I have ſuffered too much in the laſt Government, ever 
to deſire it to come back. | 

Sir John Thompſon.) One thing is miſſing in the Bill, 
that all the Lawyers in England ſwear to it; and then 
the Divines will not ſcruple it. 


Mr Harcourt.] J will ſupport the Dignity of the 


Monarchy under the Government : Could 


this Bill would conduce to it, I ſhould be as forward 
for it as any man ; for, that perſon that will equivocate 
with the Oath of Allegiance there is no ſecurity in it, 
and but little in this. I have often heard, that we 


have 


believe 
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have a powerful Enemy abroad, and a neceſſity to vnite 
at home. This will endanger fomenting and increaſing 
Jealouſies, What we have done Alreagy does encou- 
rage our Allies, and deter our Enemies, and teſtify 
our firmneſs to the Government, by the great Sums 
of Money we have given to ſupport it. 1 will diſ- 
charge my Conſcience, however I am miſtaken. Such 
an unprecedented Oath will give occaſion to think 
there is ſome defect in the Government, when ſuch an 
Oath was never required in this Government to ſup- 
port it. Can we gain more Friends? Thoſe who qui— 
etly obey it, naturally, if they ſuffer by it, will find 
means to redreſs themſelves. You will make no Friends 
by it; you will make Enemies. I hope there will be 
no Reflection upon me, as againit the Governments 
becauſe I am againſt the Bill. 

Sir John Maynwaring.] I will give you my private 
Reaſon, why I am for this Bill. Suppoſe you have a 
Member within theſe Walls, that ſhould ſay, If you 


will do as I would have you, ſend away King William, 


and ſend back for King James.“ I have an atteſted 
Copy of this Information of one of your Members, 

Sir John Guiſe.] When I ſee a Gentleman give you 
this account, who is not likely to run away, I would 
have it heard on Monday; and I doubt not but you 
will think it worthy your care to know who this Mem- 
ber was. If he does not make this out, he is under 
your cenſure, and you may ſend him to the Tower. 

Sir Charles Remeys.] I know not whether the Member 
that ſaid the words, may be here to-morrow ; though, 
I believe, Maynwaring may be here. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] This is an aſperſion upon the 
whole Houſe. For your own Honour, if there be ſuch 
a rotten limb, let him be named and cut off. 

Col. Birch.) *Tis not to ſay, Name him, name 
him :” But things of this conſequence are determined 
by/a Queſtion. 

Sir Jahn Maynzworing.}, Now I am commanded by 
the Houſe to name the perſon that ;ſazd the yu 
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ſhall do it. The reaſon why I did not name him was, 
becauſe perſons have ſworn it. I cannot aſſert the 
Truth of it; but the Gentleman 1s Sir Thomas Groſ- 
venor. . | 

Sir Thomas Croſvenor.] There was a Bricklayer in 
Cheſter, who ſaid, ** He heard me ſay ſome words, 
when 1 ſtood for Parliament-Man.“ Alderman Streete 
took the Examination of the Man; he was privately 
examined. On Sunday morning I heard of it, and came 
to Cheſter in the afternoon ; and ſeveral Citizens prof 
fered to teſtify, upon Oath, what this fellow was. He 
was bound apprentice to a perſon in Cheſter, whom he 
robbed, and another at London, and then turned For- 
tune- teller. He came to Cheſter, and nobody would 
employ him, he was ſuch a lying fellow. 1 caned this 
fellow for ill- work he had done for me, and he ſwore 
he would be revenged of me. Alderman $2reete threat- 
ened to lay this man by the heels, if he would not 
ſwear againſt me—He ſent the Examination to Lord 
Shrewſbury. Col. Cholmondeley carried the Letter to my 
Lord, and the Examination, which atteſted the villainy 
of this fellow. I entered into a Recognizance of 5000ʃ. 
to clear myſelf. 

Col. Cholmondeley “.] I am ſorry this thing has been 
mentioned. Lord Shrewsbury told me, © That Sir 
Thomas Groſvenor need not trouble himſelf; for this 
was ſome Quarrel only about Elections.“ 


* Brother to Lord Cholmongeley, 
made Cornet of Horſe in 1685 and 
on King 

inted a Groom of his Bed-cham- 

er, He ſerved in all the Wars of 
that Reign; and, at the Battle of 
the Boyne, commanded the Horſe- 
Grenadier Guards, Allo at the Bat- 
tle of Steenkirk, in 1692, when the 
King attacked the French Army in 
their Camp, he particularly diftin- 

uiſhed bimlelf, and was wounded, 
n 1697, he was appointed Briga- 
dier General, In 1702, (1 Arne 
he was conſtituted Major-Generat, 
and Governor of Tilbury Fort and 
Graveſend; and the next year he 


William's Acceſſion, ap- 


was declared Lieutenant. General of 
Horſe. | 
On the Acceſſion of K. Geerge I, 
he was continued in bis Poſts, and 
ſoon after he was created a Peer of 
Ireland, by the Title of Lo: d New. 
mp; as be was, in 1716, of Eng- 
, by the ſame Title. In 1724, 
on his brother's death, he ſucceeded 
to the Title of Earl of Cholmondeley, 
and, ſoon after, was appointed Go- 
vernor of Hull, &c. In 1727, he was 
made General of Horſe; and, in 
1732, Governor of Guernſey, He 
died in * and was father of the _ 


preſent Ear 


Mr 
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Mr $Shackerley.] I muſt juſtify this perſon—Becaufe 
he would not take the Teſt, he was turned out of the 
Army—A Letter was ſent from Captain Middleton, to 
caſt Bullets, for the Army, out of the Lead-Mines ; 
and this Streete made uſe of the Letter for caſting of 
Bullets for King James. 5 

Sir Robert Cotton.] I know, this Streete did promote 
the buſineſs, when the City of Chefter declared for the 
Prince of Orange. | 

Mr Wharton.] I am ſorry when there are any per- 
ſonal Reflections in this Houle ; but if you cannot get 
off from it at preſent, appoint a day. The Gentle- 
man is not accuſed by Maynwaring ; but, for his juſti- 
fication, hearing this thing, he thought it his duty to 
acquaint you with it“. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] My Opinion is, that this Bill 
is dangerous. This began the Barons Wars ; but in 
thoſe great Changes none of theſe Cures were ever at- 
tempted. The Poſſeſſor of the Crown ought to be 
obeyed. When you abjure a Government, you abjure 
your Lands. A man cannot ſay, he will abjure gun 
God's will. I am as free to ſerve this Government a 
I was forward to bring it in. This is an Abjuration 
that I cannot ſay I can maintain: Abjuration is a re- 
nunciatipn of all protection that can come to me. 
Though ſome men will ſwallow Abjuration of the Royal 
Family, under a Branch whereof we fit, thoſe of the 
Church of England will not do it. The utmoſt ne- 
ceſſity made me break my Oath to King James: It 
was utmoſt Neceſſity, and thoſe are terrible things 
Upon the Revolution, Gentlemen could not diſpoſſeſs 
themſelves of the obligation of former Oaths—1I will 
come cloſer—This Oath is to renounce and abjure all 
Allegiance to King Fames. The Oath of Allegiance to 
King William was generally taken all over England; and, 
of Ten Thouſand in Holy Orders, not above Eighty, have 
refuſed it. Thoſe who were for a Regency, I did not 
Join with——As Chriſtians, we ought to bear with one 

No mention is made of this in the Journal 2 


another z 
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another; but two of your Members refuſed the Oath *; 
one whereof was a man of great integrity, and known 
honour in his Country. That was a poſitive Oath; but 
when it is a Neantion'{the caſe is altered In the Revo- 
lutions of Naples and Sicily, [there was no Oath given] 
It never took place among Chriſtians, to make an Oath 
of Abjuration. This being ſo, what neceſſity is there of 
this Oath for us, more than all the World beſides ? Is not 
your Oath of Allegiance ſufficient? J cannot anſwer 
how a negative Oath may garble the Nation. I am a 
Counſellor, and am bound by my Oath to die for the 
Honour and ſafety of the Government. In ſo near a 
Poſt to the King, I muſt do for his honour and ſafe- 
ty, and the Kingdom's. To give power to a Juſtice of 
Peace (as by this Bill) to ſend a man to Jail, with- 
out Bail, is the higheſt point of Tyranny. Let it not 
be in our power to tyrannize over one another, I 
would take it into conſideration to ſecure the Go- 
vernment; but, in the mean time, to reject this Bill. 
Sir John Guiſe.] You are told, That, in the Re- 
volutions of Naples and Sicily, there was no Oath of Ab- 
juration given.” None but have heard what the Si- 
cilian Veſpers were — Auguſtus Cæſar had a Liſt of thoſe 
who conſpired againſt him—He would know, whether 
Lentulus and Antony were againſt him-—Or whether 
a King James in Ireland. His buſineſs was, who had 
no Right to the Crown, to oblige people to join with 
him to enſlave the reſt. I have heard a Lord ſpeak of 
<* an Original Contract.“ What have you done in this? 
If no Contract be broken by King James, you know 
the conſequence—If King James's going into France 
is in the nature of a Demiſe, you know who muſt be 
King. If that come to be debated over again here, 
you may lay ſuch ſtumbling blocks, that you may ſee 
Enemies riſe, with Swords in their Hands, before you 
know you have an Enemy. *Tis ſaid, they will ſub- 
mit; but iris becauſe they ſee a greater power, when 
the Oaths come to be publiſhed. When I come to 
* Lord Fanſbad and Sir Henry Monſon. See Vol. IX. p. 242-4. 
Vor. X. 55 abjure, 
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abjure, I will abjure; I have not forſworn myſelf. I 
am abſolved from my Oath, when it cannot be main- 
tained—You will keep a reſerve for King James, if 
he get the better; but I will either live or die with 
this Government. If you will not own yourſelves, 
will people own you? | | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] The Queſtion is, for committing 
the Bill. There are many things in the Bill fit to be 
altered and mended, that I do not like indeed; and, 
I think it too large in putting in “ Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
ſons.” I think it fit, that thoſe in Employment and 
Offices give Security to the Government. I am ſorry 
there ſhould be ſuch an expectation of King James, 
that men ſhould not renounce him. We uſed to ſay 
that Allegiance follows Protection. As to the Reve- 
rend Clergy that took the Oaths, it ſeems to me but a 
repetition of the Oaths; and I wonder that Gentlemen, 
by the ſame reaſon, are not againſt the Oaths and the 
Teſt to be taken in every new Office. The Oath of Ab- 
juration was tendered to General Monk; he would not 
take tt—It was impoled by a little Party here, and a 
tew crept in together, but was not impoſed upon the 
generality of the Kingdom. What was that Diana of 
the Covenant-Renunciation but a kind of Abjuration? 
This is not ſo, now in England, as Gentlemen would 
ſeem to have it. I would have it fo underſtood and 
declared, that we may provide againſt them and him, 
by renouncing ſuch obligation. This Debate ſeems 
to me to be more neceſſary, by what I have heard, 
when I am told, that men in Employment drink King 
James's health. As for new diſtinctions, what elſe were 
the Teſts: for, after the Oaths of Allegiance, whilſt 
reat men in Power drew men into Power? But their 
ower {ſunk by the difcountenance they gave to their 


* 


old friends the Cavaliers, who might have been uſeful 
to them aſterwards— What ſecurity can perſons have, 
that obliging will not tie? The King ſhows you, that 
he is not ignorant of deſigns on foot of ſecret Ene- 
mies. The way to have feweſt Enemies is, — 
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diſcoveries; and that thoſe in Employment and Truft 
in the Government declare they have no expectation, 
no deſire, of Change in the Government. 

Mr Roberts. There is a third thing, called Intereſt, 
makes men ſtick to a Government. * am attainted in 
Ireland. I came in with no Opinion of this Bill, and 
I am now confirmed, that you reject the Bill. | 

Sir Tho. Clarges.] The 27th of December, | 1688] you 
attended on the Prince of Orange, and thanked him for 
his Expedition, Sc. And then we afferted all our 
Rights, and then made a Tender of the Crown, and 
the Oath of Allegiance we have all taken, which is a 
Renunciation of King James; and it bears a juſt in- 
terpretation. Do you think the Government 1s yet 
inſecure? In your Act of Rights, you did declare him 
King, and ſwore Allegiance, &c. and I think the Act 
of Recognition did rather weaken—Where you put a 
Buttreſs, there the Building is weak. What fay the 
Feſuits ? Let them alone, and they will fall out among 
themſelves ; and King James will come in:“ And no- 
thing will tend more to bring in King James than this 
Bill. T am for the Government, and I did take the 
Oaths confcientioufly, and will. No ambiguous Oath 
was ever taken ; but when we come once to diftinguiſh 
a Title, then we have Bill after Bill, to explain we 

know not what. The-ſhort Oath of Allegiance Was a 
good and a wiſe Oath. The Bills for Money are de- 
pending, and chis comes to interrupt them I humbly 
conclude, that this Bill may be rejected. 

Sir T homas Littleton. It had hen a great deal more 
ingenuous to have brought theſe objections, upon the 
bringing in of the. Bill, The Government being 
Crazy, A. would have Buttreſſes to fupport it. The 
Government was never aſſerred by the Churchmen, till 
Magdalen- College was touched. They have a notion 
in their heads of the Great Turk, that if they may 
be Baſhaws, they will fwear Altegiance to the Great 
Turk. If this Bill will bring in a Common-wealth, I 
am” againſt it, and I cannot believe ſuck a man (as 

| 2 Clarges) 
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Clarges) is in earneſt, when he ſays ſo. We have had 
one Revolution, and, that we may not have another, 
I am for this Bill. | | 

Sir John Lowther.] I ſpeak now with great difficul- 
ty. My heart and judgment goes along with moſt part 
of this Bill, and I am content to be a Martyr for it; 
but I have a great deference to unity. Totally to 
reject this Bill, after our Votes are gone abroad. of the 
firſt reading, may have no good effect. On the other 
ſide, to go againſt the grain of ſo many worthy Gen- 
tlemen, who would live and die with the King, 1s 1n- 
convenient. We have the example of a man of great 
authority (Lord Carmarthen.) I would have it forti- 
fied with ſuch authority There are Conſpiracies 
among Proteſtants as well as Papiſts. I fear the Oath 
taken to abjure King James is not for Love of this 
King, but to abjure all Kings. I would not put fo 
great diſcouragement as totally to reject this Bill, but 
you may model it. It may lie upon the Table, or 
be referred to a private Committee; but I would not 
inſtantly commit it to the whole Houſe. Change the 
Abjuration into! Not aſſiſting King James.“ He that 
agrees not to keep him out is not fit to be in the Go- 
vernment; but I do not deſire that to be impoſed 
upon every body, but to own the Government, and 
promiſe not to bring in King James. Conſider the 
condition you will be left in; the King in Tre— 
land; and, worſe than all the reſt, the Government 
will be left precarious in the hands of People, whe- 
ther they will lend Money for the Army or Fleet, and 
all may be loſt; and they deſcant, “ That the Parlia- 
ment would never reject this Bill, but for ſome un- 
certainty in the Government; and we will never lend 
our Money;“ and the conſequence may be, the Army 
will be upon free quarter, and the Navy not go out. 
Take it thus far into conſideration; try if you can 
moderate the Bill to ſatisfy; and poſſibly, with a little 
pains, it may ſatisfy all perſons. | | 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Howard.] I ſhall ſpeak with all the de- 
ference to every body that differs from me, that is fit. 
{ know not what Lowther means by his deference to a 
great Man,” whom he names not. You are told, © This 
Renunciation is a new thing ;” but Church and State 
can never be ſafe without it. What 1s your Religion, 
your Allegiance, but a Renunciation? The old thing 
you ever have done. What are your penal Laws, and 
Teſt, but a Renunciation ? *Tis the whole Government, 
and protection of Church and State. I believe it in 
the Peoples hearts already; and they may elſe re- 
nounce you, and go into a Commonwealth. I would 
not try whether we have Enemies too many, and 
Friends too few. I would rather know my fate, than 
filently live under I know not what. Conſider what 
Renunciation is; you remove a King, and one may be 
King again. This being ſo, you have more cauſe now 
than ever to think of a Renunciation. The King goes 
into Ireland; and if King James ſhould come here, 
and take poſſeſſion, this will take that off from thoſe 
that think themſelves yet free to join with him. The 
people who generally lend Money in the Exchequer, are 
not people who expect that King James will pay them 
again. A Renunciation of all hopes of King James is 
the ſubject of the Bill. | 

Mr Ettrick.] When this Bill is laid aſide, you may 
order another; but not for Juſtices of the Peace to im- 
priſon when they pleaſe. I can readily come up to 
this. I hear the Church mentioned: I fear it may be 
a Church-Trap. I ſhould have been glad to ſee © the 
King's Heirs and Succeſſors“ in the Bill, that Mo- 
narchy may be ſupported by it, When the Rump- 
Parliament came to be in the feebleſt condition, then 
came the Abjuration of Charles II. 

Mr Poole, Maſter of the Rolls.] Nothing is more 
natural among private perſons, and the Government 
is to take the moſt natural way to preſerve itſelf ; and 
this is nothing but a zealous ſupport with vigour z and 
therefore not only by Puniſhments, but the way has 
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been taken by Oaths to preſerve the Government. This 
Oath is to no other end than to reſpect thoſe who are 
to be employed in the Government : *Tis not uni- 
verſal, to peep into mens conſciences that live peace- 
ably, but that they who are to act ought to be zealous 
in it. I will not go fo far back as the Wars of York 
and Lancaſter. The Oath of Supremacy and Alle- 
glance was perfectly an Abjuration of the Pope, and 
all his power, in Henry VIII's Reformation, when 
there was no proſpect of oppoſition ; but when there 
are pretended Titles againſt the preſent Government, 
tis reaſonable to make men renounce them. A King 
de facto, and a King de jure*—whoever mentions that de 
facto implies another de jure. There are two Alle- 
giances in that caſe, and therefore fit to ſtick to one. 
To obey the King de fadto, is no other than to obey 
till I have power to rebell. To let them go abroad, 
and ſcatter this fire, you will reſtrain! I ſhould be 
very ſparing to impoſe this Oath on any but in Offices, 
but to have a diſcretionary power to give it. All Go- 
vernments do it; and you muſt. do this, if you will 

preſerve 1t. THAT? 
Sir Joſeph Milliamſon.] It has been long known to 
many Gentlemen, that I have as much zeal for the 
Proteſtant Religion as any body. Tis unfortunate, 
when things are brought on ſuddenly, by ſurprize. 
The Queſtion for this Bill came in in an angry time 
of day, when you were about the City Addreſs. I 
ſhall ever be for keeping off from Heats and Parties, 
I cannot but obſerve, that it came in upon reſentment, 
I went out for the Addreſs, and againſt this Bill ; but 
I ſee plainly, it reſents matter of party and diſtinction; 
and, however well intended, it ſeems to be deſigned 
againſt one fort of perſons. I take it, the Church of 
England is as ſure to this Government as any other 
part of it. Tis their intereſt and preſervation to de- 
- ſpair of poſſibility of living under a Popith King. None 
aid their duties with more courage than that body of 
Men, 
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Men, nor ſuffered more deeply. The Popiſn Party 
ſupported the loweſt ſort of men (the Quakers) to take 
them into their Party againſt the Church of England. 
I fay to this Bill, the ſcope in conſequence of it may 
weaken hands; *tis not neceſſary, and therefore not 
adviſable. I would have a day ſet to ſecure the Go- 
vernment againſt all ill- affected perſons. . Now the 
King is going for Ireland, we have no account of the 
Militia. Seeing it is not done elſewhere, IJ move for 
a day to conſider it, © to ſecure the Government a- 
gainſt all ill- affected perſons.” 

Mr Comptroller Vhbarton.] What fell from Villiam- 
Jon calls me up. It muſt touch upon me. This Bill 
was moved for by one and another; and I thought fit 
to follow it ; and you might have rejected it upon the 
firſt Motion. We are in an actual War againſt one 
that was King, and ſome hope may be. This Bill is 
not againſt the Church of England, If any be againſt 
the Government, and this King, tis that Party, be it 
where it will, againſt which the Bill is intended. If 
it be left on your Books, that this Bill is rejected, I 
hope thoſe againſt it will not be aſhamed to let their 
Names go abroad. 

[The Queſtion for committing the Bill paſſed \in the Ne- 
gative, 192 to 178: And the Queſtion for rejecting it paſſed 
in the Affirmative, 192 to 165.] 


Monday, April 28. 


On ſecuring the Government. 


Sir Joſeph Williamſon.] That Power I move for now, 
was formerly uſed and exerciſed in the Government; 
and if there be not ſome extraordinary Proviſion made, 
on extraordinary occaſions, to lodge ſuch a Truſt, for 
ſome few months, againſt ſuch perſons as ſhall be 
juſtly ſuſpected to conſpire againſt the Government, 
to ſupport the Government that has redeemed us from 
the danger of all our Rights, ſecular and divine, We 
are to — for tolerable terms to live and breathe 
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in, without ſuch helps. No man will uſe that for his 
conſtant diet, that is his phyſic when indiſpoſed ; and 
I foreſee that ſuch a cenſure may be made upon this. 
In all Parhaments, they have found it neceſſary to 
lodge a Truſt in the Crown: As when in Henry VIIT's 
time there was a power pro interim, by Proclamation, 
Sc. and a diſpoſing of the whole Succeſſion of the 
Crown, in the Recognition of Queen Elizabeth, tis 
taken notice of, That that Law of Henry VIII ſhall 
be a Law in the Government for ever.” Let no Gen- 
tleman think hardly of this Motion: I do not doubt 
Hut you will have a return ſuitable to the Truſt. My 
Motion is, (and perfectly for righting myſelf, and the 
Gentlemen that voted with me on Saturday, that we 
lie under no miſconiſtruction without doors,) “That a 
Power, for ſome few Months, be in the Crown, to 
commit Perſons for treaſonable Correſpondence againſt 
King William with King James, without Bail.” 

Sir John Thompſon.) It nothing but the Danger of 
the People will be the Security of the Crown, I fear 
we are in an ill condition. You did not give Power 
in the Privy-Council for fix to commit without Bail: 
Let] they had the confidence, the Parliament fitting, to 
impriſon one of your Members * (Lord Danby.) Give 
me time, and my family, to go out of England, and 
paſs this Act (moved for) with all my heart. | 

Sir Edward Huſſey.) If there be ſuch Counſellors 
about the King, as to adviſe him to bring over Lord 
Dumbarton's Regiment +; and if [| there be] ſuch Lords 
about the King, as ſay, © The A& of Recognition 
is neither good- ſenſe nor reaſon;” I deſire not to truſt 
ſuch with ſo great a Power as is moved for. 

Sir William Whitlock.) 1 never thought of ſuch a 
\lotion to be made as came from Williamſon; and I 
hope that no Engliſhman will give his conſent to it. I 
will not truſt the Government with ſix Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, nor ſix- ſcore. Tis ſtrange that the Government 


® See Vol. IX. p. 356, &c. 
_ + This Regiment had been ſent over to Holland, for being concerned 
ma Matiny, See Vol. IX. p. 164 5. c 
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of England ſhould be brought to that paſs, to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of the People. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] There was a Bill brought in to 
ſecure the Government, by an Oath of Abjuration, Cc. 
*Tis now propoſed, that, after all the Informations of 
caballing againſt the Government, both by Papiſts, 
and worſe, there ſeems ſomething wanting in the Law 
to ſecure them. Let Gentlemen, who were engaged 
in the laſt Revolution, conſider, if King James had pur- 
ſued the advice, to have ſent for the Heads of Parties 
againſt him, and clapped them up, where had the 
Revolution been? We have Informations out of Lan- 
caſhire, a chain of intelligence of perſons plotting 
againſt the Government; but they are all gone, the 
birds are flown ; and the King going now upon a ha- 
zardous Expedition, there will be a great check upon 
proceedings, without this Bill, for the Queen to go- 
vern in his abſence. If your Militia be in ſo ill a con- 
dition, that they have no Arms nor Ammunition, what 
remedy is there but this Motion for ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus Act but for a few Months, not per- 
petual, nor final? My requeſt to the Houſe is, as 
you tender the ſafety of all that is dear to you, that 
ſuch a Power may be veſted. I, as an Englioman, aſk 
it, and dare alk it. | 

Mr Harcourt.) As we are ſent here to preſerve the 
Liberties of England, fo there is no greater ſecurity 
for them than this Act, and I think I have acquitted 
my truſt very ill, if I give it up; a “ ſecurity,” a 
Member told you (Clarges) you had ſtruggled many 
years for, and it is that now we contend for. It has 
been already ſuſpended three times, and now you will 
do it a fourth! Suſpending it thus upon every occa- 
ſion will, at laſt, amount to a repeal. At this par- 
ticular time, now we have an Army of Foreigners in 
our Bowels, we ſhould rather increaſe our Liberties 
than diminiſh them. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) There was a time when 
the Subject was removed from one Priſon to another, 


and 
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and the Act evaded, though at the laſt he obtained this 
Act, which makes a penalty upon the Government 
that refuſed it. Are we entruſted with the People's 
Liberties, and ſhall we thus part with them? If there 
be a ſuſpicion upon any man of diſturbing the Go- 
vernment, the Law ;uitifies clapping him up. There 
is no end of this; the Nation in fear of one man, and 
another that is diſaffected to the Government, is 
clapped up in Priſon to endanger his health, and ruin 
his fortune, and deſtroy his reputation in the Go- 
vernment—Who will deal with them ? I will not, I 
aſſure you. We have laid a load upon our Eſtates, 
and now to lay a weight upon our Liberties No; 
Jam not for that. That Government is precarious 
that muſt be ſupported by taking away the Liberty 
of the Subject. | 

Sir Robert Rich.] J was one that vowed never to 
give my conſent to the ſuſpending that Act; while I 
live, I ſhall ever make it my _ It was thought 
then neceſſary when we parted with it, 
were to be clapped up by it, walked in the Court of 
| Requeſts, and nothing was ſaid to them. I am ſubject 
to the Law, but would have no Law ſtrained upon me. 

Col. Granville.) I am ſurprized to hear a Gentleman 
ſo forward, other day, to lodge a power in two Jul- 
tices of the Peace to give the Oath of Abjuration, and 
now not to give this power to tie King's Privy-Coun- 
cil. If men will not renounce King James, there 
ought to be a power to ſecure us from known Ene- 
mies, and becauſe I would not put Arbitrary Power 
into any man's hand, I ſhall propoſe an Oath now, 
which no man will refuſe ; “ To twear to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Merry, their Heirs and Succeſſors, 
according to the Act of Settlement the laſt Parliament, 
againſt King James, and his adherents.” We have 
found the name and effect of tyrannical King James, 
and | hope we ſhall defend ourſelves from the re- 
turn of it. f. he | 

Sir Robert Rich.] I am one of thoſe who make no 
> © difference 


but thoſe that 
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difference to ſwear Allegiance to this King, and to 
renounce King James; but as to impriſonment with- 
out Bail, I intended not to come up to that then, nor 
ever will. 8 

Sir John Lowtber.] I hope you will believe that I 
will do nothing to deſtroy the Liberties of the Na- 
tion; but am for ſuſpending any Law, when the ſafety 
of the Nation depends upon it. I will not ſay where 
the fault lies, that the Nation is under theſe exi- 
gencies, but one reaſon is, that Judgments are not 
united, and, where there are diviſions, it is impoſſible 
the public ſervice can go on. Where a man is wil- 
ling to ſacrifice all, he is never ſo ſecure but he may 
have the cenſure of one or other, though I am ſatis- 
fied in my conſcience I do not deſerve it. The Go- 
vernment is in neceſſity, and at a ſtop—There is Cre- 


dit given, but, after all, when we do that which de- 


ſtroys it, that Credit will be ineffectual. What I told 
you before was, that whether they judge right or wrong, 
if there be deſigns, and if any thing here ſeems to 
countenance the deſigns of K. James, they will not lend 
Money, and it will be impoſſible to defend ourſelves. 
The Oath of Abjuration is too extenſive, and might 
have been mended, and ſince, nothing comes to ſupply 
it, and the Vote is gone over all England, Every bo- 
dy abroad makes not the judgment of it that you do; 
and, if you tell them you had no ſuch meaning, but 
to ſupport the Government, and tell them all the argu- 
ments; that the Houſe of Commons wanted Prece- 
. dents to do this, c. but by their Repreſentatives in the 


Houſe of Commons, that goes abroad as the honeſt 
meaning of the Gentlemen here This being your 


caſe, and as the Government muſt be carried on with 
Credit, I ſhall offer to propoſe ſomething for your 
ſecurity ; that ſomething may be done to thoſe we 


repreſeat abroad, as well as our own ſafety within 
theſe walls. Every man ought to ſwear to be true to 


the Government, and not to take up Arms againſt it. 
Time, place, and circumitances, give the force to 
actions. 
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actions. All this conſidered, I deſire you will give leave 
for ſuch a Bill, to impower the King to impriſon ſuch 
as he ſuſpects, and an Oath to all in authority, not to 
aid King James. 

Sir Edmund Jennings.] I was of King Fames's Parlia- 
ment, and the firſt that took Exceptions againſt- his 
Speech. I was againſt the Bill of Abjuration on Satur- 
day, and for one reaſon, though not mentioned, and it 
was for the fake of the Diſſenters. How could it be ſup- 
poſed that they ſhould take ſuch an Oath, quite con- 
trary to their Addreſs to King James before ? And they 
will be as ready to take an Oath againtt King William 
upon occaſion. It is the Monarchy that is aimed at. 
Jam for a Bill of this nature, and an Oath, as has 
been moved. 

Sir Edward Seymour. The Debate now is the effect 
of that on Saturday. 1 did not like the propoſition 
then, and do as little affect this now. I ſhall be glad 
to return their kindneſs, and ſpeak ſome of their argu- 
ments to-day. One would repeal the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and have another Oath-—l take it only to be a 
way to make way for diſpenſing with the Habeas Corpus 
Act. You have been preſented with ſeveral reaſons 
for it; though Gentlemen did ſo miſtruſt themſelves, 
that they did not name them. The Liberty of the 
Subject is always under the care of the Law, not to 
be impriſoned without a cauſe. A Lord anciently 
could not impriſon his Bondman without cauſe, and 
our Anceſtors were very improvident, if they left o- 
thers the liberty of our perſons: For the {ame neceſſity 
opens a door for my goods and lands as for my per- 
ſon— Here is an expedient to prevent aſſiſting Kin 
James. Can it be imagined either of Papiſts, or thoſe 
of particular dependencies ? As for the Papiſts, the 
Law againſt them already is fo far from perſecution, 
that they are under the favour of the Laws; and as for 
thoſe of dependencies under hat unfortunate: Prince, 
it is ſtrange they ſhould now, that are under no 
reward but a halter. You muſt like the ſecurity where 
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it is—I am glad ſending us to Jail is an Abdication of 
that mis fortune. What has riſen from it, but a ne- 
ceſſity of taking up Salt-petre at their on rates; to 
paſs through mens grounds with the guards, &c, a- 
gainſt their conſent, to London, and the next to go to 
Priſon ? We are for Abjuration one day, and prepare 
Heads for it, and give our Votes againſt it the next. 
Can I have any mercy from King James for entering 
into the Exeter Aſſociation ? Yet now I can ſcarce be 
cleared from being a Jaccbite.—Either a Sheerneſs Plot, 
or a Cheſhire accuſation* (Maynwaring.) It may hap- 
pen, that a Privy-Counſellor may owe me ill will, and 
impriſon me by this power. Is this the way to pay 
, Debts, or to get Security? I think, by ſuſpending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, all our Liberties have been lain 
with three times already ; make her not a common 
Strumpet. | 

Col. Birch.] I am an ancient man, and I believe 
yau will think me ſubject to jealouſy. I had many a 
thought in my head on Saturday, and you ſhall hear 
ſome of them preſently. This power (moved. for) is 
for the King, and ſome choice Counſellors. How 
has this grown a hard game before you, by ſome of 
great wiſdom at the beginning of this game, elſe things 
could never go as they did in Ireland and at Seal I 
waited, and knew the concluſion would unriddle this 
buſineſs to you, and myſelf—Some, when we parted 
laſt, were of my opinion, that if things were managed 
a ſecond year, as we had done the firſt, we ſhould not 
have a third. If we had gone in time into Ireland, it 
had been reduced without fighting; there was no way 
to bring in King James; and preſently then, in the 
midſt of this great buſineſs, to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment ! Then, as to the Diſſolution, this was done by 
the choice Council; and what is to be done now ? 
There is a gręat deal of tenderneſs and earneſtneſs for 
the King to go into Ireland, and we are as ready for 
King James to come hither, as for King William to go 


* See Page 79. 
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thither. It muſt be the fidelity of the Privy-Council 
that you muſt truſt, and pray how has it been ſhowed ?— 
The Army is to come out of Flanders, and thoſe 
white Boys are to be our ſecurity, and thoſe that will, 
let them take it—T do not doubt, but the Gentlemen 
that make you this Motion, will propoſe ſomething 
more to your ſatisfaction. I ſhall never be brought to 
an opinion to truſt thoſe Counſellors who have ſo ill 
acquitted themſelves. Pray throw out this Motion 
by a Queſtion. | | | | 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] The truth is, the Nation is in 


a fad condition, but I think not ſuch a diſſatisfaction 


in it, as to have no money lent. They in London 
have offered to lend as far as your Fund will bear. 
I do think the unſucceſsful meaſures in the Go- 
vernment will make defpondency in lenders. I 
made a propoſition in the laſt Parliament (it was made 
ridiculous, but it was approved afterwards) to be in 
the field before King James, and then we had been 
maſters of Dublin. I do not believe we are in ſuch 
ſecurity, as not to make proviſion for ſome ſuch thi 

as this Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act. If Trea- 
ſons, or ſuch faults, are committed, by 7 King James I, 
Chap, 6, if any refuſe the Oath of Allegiance, Gc. 


Our diſtraction is ſo great, and our condition fo doubt- 


ful, I know not what to move. In Queen Eliza- 


betb's time, the Pope's Bulls were ſet up, and the 


Queen of ' Sco?*s party were conſpiring — Secure the 
Government, and by that example do ſomething for the 
preſervation of the Governmetr eee 2 
Sir Thomas Lee.] I am afaid we are going out of 
the way of Parliament. Let a Gentleman move what 
he will, when the Debate grows to a head, out of 
that you muſt collect a Queſtion; all are deſirous that 
you ſhould ſtate a Queſtion, but you may have liberty 
to alter it. I am ſorry to hear the Funds will bear no 
more than 2 20, O00 J. That the Funds are not full !— 
I could with there are no worſe reaſons why men 
ſhould not lend money. 32 
Mr 
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Mr Hampden.] I am ſorry for theſe heats.” Once 
an unhappy Nation, the Jews, were cutting one an- 
other's throats, when their enemies were at their gates. 
Sometimes we are for ſwearing, at other times not, 
and in confuſion. I could not be againſt the effect of 
the Motion, for ſome Security to the Government: 
No, we will not do that, but we will throw this Queſ- 
tion out of doors, and have no Suſpenſion of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act.“ I think that Act the oſt ſacred we 
have; but I have ſeen great infringements of that Act, 
and there have been ways to evade it; as, a man to 
be bailed at 4,000/7, and I aſk 40,000 J. Theſe have 
been ways found out to break it. I would have none 


of theſe: I am for the thing; but what will be the 


meaning of your Vote? I know, Letters have been 
taken of treaſonable Correſpondence ; but it is againſt 
my Conſcience, for men to be put to death, for what 
they might, in another reign, ſome time ago. Had 
you not better be at liberty to propoſe any thing, 
than have a thing lie in the way upon every Debate? 
Before you adjourn, pray conſider of ſecuring the Go- 
vernment under the King and Queen. 87 17 1 

Mr Ettrick.] In the laſt Parliament, I bore my 
Teſtimony againſt this Suſpenſion, and expreſſed my- 
ſelf againſt it. Your firſt Vote was, not to ſuſpend 
the Habeas Corpus; therefore put a Queſtion that no 
man can differ from, and I do not doubt but your Li- 
berty may be preſerved, and the Nation's, 

Col. Granville.] That the refuſal of the Renuncia- 
tion, &c. may not be reſented abroad—I hope nobody 
will be ſo angry as to let the Government fall--IFf it 
be preſerved, I care not in whoſe Hands, if I ſhall 
reap the benefit, though I had not the honour to con- 
tribute to it. 


[In the Aſternoon, the Houſe attended his Majeſty, and pre- 
ſented their humble Thanks for the great care he has expreſſed 
of the Church of England, in the late Alterations he has made 
in the' Lieutenancy of the City of Landen. To which his 

| | Majeſty 
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Majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer (as reported next day by the 
Speaker,) 
« Gentlemen, 


It ſhall be always my endeavour to employ ſuch Perſons as 
ſhall be moſt ſerviceable to the Church and State.“ 


Tueſday, April 29. 


In a Grand Committee, on ſecuring the Government under 
King illiam and Queen Mary againſt the late King James, and. 
all his Adherents. | | 
Sir Edmund Fennings.] I would have the Militia con- 
ſidered, that there may be ſome way to call them to- 
gether for ſome farther time; and as to the Papiſts, 
that they ſtir not from their Houſes. Y 30 

Sir Thomas Clarges,] You have been moved very 
well, „That the Deputy-Lieutenants, &c. may draw 
out the Militia for more days than are allowed in the 
Act.“ They are impowered, notwithſtanding the 
Month's Pay to thoſe who advanced it. 

Serjeant Maynard.) If you would defend yourſelves 
from Danger, conſider what that Danger is, and the 
cauſe of that Danger. The Militia is in very bad con- 
dition, You have a great Enemy, the French King, 
and all the malice imaginable againſt you from a po- 
tent Adverſary—The Qath is but Security to perform 
our Duty z but, when conquered, *tis no more our 
Duty; it would make a mad World, if otherwiſe, 1 
would have an Oath, “not to hear or know any thing 
prejudicial to the preſent King or Government, with- 
out diſcovering it to ſome Privy-Counſellor, and to 
have no Correſpondence or Penſion from the French 
King.” N 

Col. Granville.] When I heard the Order of the 
Day read, I thought our Safety ſo much concerned, 
that, inſtead of breaking a Jeſt, (Napier) every body 
would rather contribute to the general Security. The 
Order of the Day tells you of one of your Enemies, 
your chiefeſt, King James. The Buſineſs of the Day is 
to find out his Adherents. For ought I know, they 


are 
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are here, and there, and amongſt us; perhaps in the 
very Militia. Theſe two or three days Debates con- 
vince me, that there is no Teſt great enough, but 
wherein King James is named; and thoſe that will not 
declare againſt him, I ſhall always think Enemies; and 
I hope, now we are rid of him, to keep ourſelves upon 
a Proteſtantifoundation—You ſwear, and ſubſcribe a free 
Declaration of your Intentions; they are concerning 
theirs as well as ours. You muſt ſecyre ſome of them, 
and let this be tendered to People ſuſpected, not with 
that Latitude, that Juſtices of the Peace may tender it 
to whom they pleaſe ; but that the Queen, in the 
King's abſence, may cauſe it to be tendered where 
there is juſt cauſe to ſuſpect. When a man has once 
given N17 to the Government, he cares not how 


often he repeats it, The buſineſs of the Day is, to 


fortify ourſelves againſt our Enemies, that Papiſts give 
ſecurity to the Government, and that Proteſtants 
not about the Streets to corrupt People againſt the Go- 
vernment. I therefore move for a Teſt againſt King 
ames . a 
4 Sir John Tbompſon.] My Motion was, © To take the 
State of the Nation into conſideration ;”” go, ooo men, 
that are their own Maſters, will make every body a- 
fraid of them, | | 


= . 


Sir Fe/ſeph Williamſon.) This day looks melancholy 
many worthy and judicious Members fit ſilent, an 
are not helpful. Tis moved. To. conſider the State 
of the Nation,” which is not only the greateſt, but 


moſt powerful but the greateſt of all misfortunes is, 


to be divided at home If we do not diſcaver before 
they begin inſurrections, it will be tao late to ſuppreſs 
them. I hope for better effects abroad, if we do 
ſomething of this nature, a tye between Sovereign 
and People ſuitable to the great Revolution. I won- 
der that the Oaths of Allegiance we take to the Crown, 
did not tye People to defend the Crown; and that 
might anfwer the intention of the. Gavernment,—I 
would take in the Quakers; they were in with King 

r N James, 
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James, and are Factors for him ſtill. I would have 
them proteſt. and declare, ſubſcribe and renounce all 
Correſpondence with the King's Enemies, and parti- 
cularly with King James, and the French King, and all 
their Adherents; and I wonder how this was left out 
in the laſt Oath. Do ſomething of this in the firft 
Place,” and then in the Militia. 
| "[Rejobved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That, 
as one Head of a Bill for ſecuring the Government, &x. by Or- 
der from their Majeſties, the Eord-Eieutenants and Deputy- 
Lieutenants be impowered to draw together the Militia, with 
a Month's Pay, notwithſtanding the Month's Pay already ad- 
vanced to the Militia be not yet reimburſed; and for a longer 
time than the Law already allows. . RA RR 
2. That, as another Head; all Papiſts, or reputed Papiſts, 
be obliged forthwith to repair to and continue at their reſpec- 
tive dwellings; and not to depart from thence above the dif- 
tance of miles, without Licence; and that, if they 
be found at à greater diſtance, they be taken to be Papiſts 
convict, to all intents and purpoſes Whatſocv ert. 
3. That, as another Head, a Teſt, or Declaration of Fide- 
= to the Government under their preſent Majeſties Kin 
William and Queen Mary, againſt the late King James, and a) 
his Adherents, and all other Enemies to the preſent Govern- 
ment, as it is now eſtabliſhed in Church and State, be enjoined 
to be made, repeated, and ſubſcribed by all perſons above ſix- 
teen years of age. F103 10 24.511 
Which being reported, were agreed to by the Houſe ; and a 
Bill was ordered to be brought in accordingly. * 
n _ Wedneſday, April 30. 
An ingroſſed Bill from the Lords, for the exerciſe of the Go- 
vernment by her Majeſty, in the King's abſence [ commo 
called the Regency-Bill,“ ] was read the ſecond tim. 
Mr Hampden] This Bill is of great importance, and 
of great neceſſity. Something, and ſomeching of this 
purpoſe, muſt be. This is to be done, and very hard 
to be done. If the Bill go away as it is, I doubt it 
will be a little troubleſome. The King gives out the 
Commiſſions to the Juſtices of the Peace. If the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government be ſolely in the Queen, 


. 
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will thoſe old Commiſſions ſtand in force? Will it not 
be in the nature of a Demiſe, a kind of interregnum, 
till all the Commiſſions of England be renewed? They 
are not ſigned by the King and Queen, but ſigned only 
by the King. I know not which way to offer it to you, 
but I doubt it will make a Chaſm in your Affairs. It 
this be worthy your conſideration, I hope Gentlemen 
will ſpeak to it. 

Serjeant Maynard.} Tis worthy your conſideration, 
what Council the King will leave with the Queen. If 
the Bill paſs as it is, all the Juſtices of the Peace in 
Angland ate none. I think, for my part, that they are 
determined. There muſt be ſome N that thoſe 
Commiſſions do not determine. the Regal Power 
now is acted in the name of the King and Queen; as 
this Act is now penned, how can any man diſtinguiſn 
thoſe in the whole Regal Government? Another thing 
in the King's abſence, do you take all power from the 
King, chat he can do nothing but by Commiſſion from 
the Queen? This is of vaſt conſequence, in a hot 
War with a mighty Power, and all that is done in the 
name of King James. This makes the King no King, 
and the Queen no Queen. 

Serjeant Tremaine.} I have looked upon this Bill to 
be of great conſequence z and great care muſt be taken 
that we have ſome. Security in the King's abſence, 
There are ſome Objections againſt it. I find the Bill 
lays, „The Regal Government of England, and Do- 
minions thereunto belonging, ſhall be in the Queen.” 
[By this] tis a great doubt, when the King comes into 
Ireland, whether he has any Power at all in ireland. Ire- 
land is but an Appendage to England, and no other 
perſon can have it but — ſo that if the King 
uu into Ireland, that he may be in a capacity to do 
ſomething, it will be your wiſdom to put it out of all 
doubt. Phe Bill Poke The Adminiſtration ſhall be 
in the-Queen ;” if ſhe dies, what then ſhall become 
of the ronment? Here will be a Failure, and 4 
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Sir Robert Sawyer.] All that Objection may be eaſily 


obviated, leaving out the word *© Territories ;” when 


it comes to England and the Plantations, © Territories” 
makes it very doubtful. Then there is another Ob- 
jection, “ What if the Queen die ?“ But that runs to 


whomſoever is made Cuſtos Regni; and, no doubt, 
there is a ceaſure of the Adminiſtration. A Cuſtos 


Regni has been ſettled by Act of Parliament; and the 


fame Objection made then as now. Another Objection 


is made, I hat the Commiſſtons in the King's name 
are all determined;“ of that there is no colour. All 


Commiſſions are from the King and Queen; if once 


under the Seal, tis a ſufficient Authority for all per- 


ſons to act. The Cuſtos Regni never removed any Com- 


miſſions; they all run in the King's name. The Ad- 
miniſtration is nothing but to make the Great Seal 
ſpeak. If you make that Alteration I mentioned, I 
believe there will be no diſpute. 
Sir Jobn Guiſe.] *Tis abſolutely neceſſary, that this 
Bill be committed. I think Sawyer does not take ir 
right; and poſſibly I may think as well of ſome, as 
of ſome others. I ſhould be glad to hear, from the 
learned Counſel, whether theſe Commiſſions ceaſe, or 
not? I defire you will conſider it a little longer. 
Earl of Ranelagb.] When the King is in Ireland, he 
gives Commiſſions as King of England, not as General 
of the Army, ſurely. hs 1 20 , 
Col. Birch.] To my mean capacity, this is a moſt 
dangerous Bill, and I do not know who is ſafe under 
it. The King's going into Jreland is another thing 
than if he had gone the roth of March. The difficulty 
and danger is greater, and ſuch an one, as we ſtand 
in relation to our own differences, and the power againſt 
us. We have a brave Army, a gallant Army; but fo 
diſappointed, that I fear the conſequence ; And ſhould 
the King be in Ireland, and cannot come over to us, 
upon occaſion, what condition are we in Tour 
Commiſſions voided all in a lump; and who ſhall thoſe 
Commiſſioners be that muſt turn the whole in the 
AS $i King's 


— 
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King's abſence ? From what has been done, you may 
gueſs what will be done. By what has paſſed already, 
I am of Opinion, that the Bill is impracticable, and 1 
would lay it aſide. | 

Serjeant Blencoe.] It is ſaid, The King leaving 
the Kingdom, all Commiſſions ceaſe.” In anſwer to 
voiding the Commiſſions, tis ſaid, That thoſe Com- 
miſſions continue :” But when the ns is gone, it de- 
termines that Power. All thoſe Authorities derived 
from thoſe Commiſſions ceaſe, becauſe the Authorities 
ceaſe. | 
Mr Finch.] I ſtand up for Commitment of the Bill. 
1 deſire thoſe Gentlemen to declare, whether the Queen 
be declared a Subject by this Bill? 

Sir Robert Howard.] I think you may declare the 
King as well no King, by the Bill. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Tis of ſome uſe, if things be 
opened before the Commitment, in order to improvin 
your thoughts. All agree, that it will be a great dit- 
ficulty. I conſider this Law of transferring the Ad- 
miniſtration ; *tis a new word, but will carry all the 
Rights along with it, as if the Crown had deſcended. 
You are told of a Saving for Ireland; but there muſt 
be another Saving; for if Ireland be not reduced this 
Summer, we are all miſerable. If the King can find it 
expedient not to go, it would be very happy; but, to 
reduce him to the neceſſity not to go, nor to ſtay !— 
I think, if the King ſhould have advice of things from 
France and England, when in Ireland, I fee no Power, 
by the Bill, that he has of one Ship. I would ſee, 
whether the Long Robe can bring this to the ancient 
Cuſtom of Regency. Whar if this Bill had been turned 
to enable the King to make a Cyſtos by Parliament? 
This is a hint to the Long Robe that I dare not ven- 
ture upon. I would not interfere with the King's 
meaſures, which, I believe, are taken with great deli- 
beration; therefore go into a Committee to-morrow, 


The Bill was ordered to be committed. 
H 3 Ordered, 
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[Ordered, That Mr Rowe (Member for St Michael's) have 
notice to attend this Houſe, in his Place, on Friday morving 


next “. 


Thurſday, May 1. 
In a Grand Committee on the Regency Bill, 


Mr Sollicitor Somers.] 12 Edward III, the Duke of 
Cornwall was Cuſtos Regni— The Duke of Bedford, the 
King's brother, was Cuſtos, and left till farther Order. 
33 Henry VI, Cuſtos by Act of Parliament, with ſe- 
veral other Precedents, 15 Edward IV, in his Expe- 
dition into France, Edward, Prince, of Wales, was 
Cuſtos during his abſence, and till farther Order. — 
13 Henry VII, the King conſtitutes, in his abſence, 
Queen Catherine Gubernatrix Regni. 14 King James I. 
in his abſence, till farther Order, the Privy-Council 
were conſtituted, and no name given in the Com- 
miſſion, but to take care of the King's Children and 
Affairs. In Charles T's time, the Council were im- 
powered much as in King James's time, all determin- 
able in abſentid noſtrd in partibus tranſmarinis, et donec 
redier: All thoſe Powers to be exerciſed by a particular 
Council, In Edward III's time, three Counſellors 
mentioned. In Henry VIII, Gubernatrix Regni, *twas 
expreſsly appointed what Act ſhe ſhall do by her own 
Power, and what by her Council. Theſe I lay before 
you, and make what uſe of them you pleaſe. This is 
a new caſe, and like none of thoſe I have mentioned ; 
and we are in a Government but a year old. Any 
thing you do of this nature will be of great conſe- 
quence ; and, as this caſe is, to conſider extreme well 
what is done, *Tis diſcourſed of abroad, of a Com- 
monwealth, and we ſhould be very conſiderate in di- 
veſting and diveſting. The neceſſity of a Change 
ſhould be obvious and apparent to the World; ſo 
ſuitable and invincible, that it ſhould always carry its 
bwn excuſe along with it. I heard it mentioned yeſ- 
terday, © That all Commiſſions do determine upon 


* Ona complaint of Sir Edward Seymour. See the Day. 
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this Regency But if it be a doubt, 'tis your great 


concern to obviate it. If ſome, in the King's abſence, 
ſhould refuſe to act, and others to obey, twill be of 
great conſequence to the Government; and ſome Queſ- 


tion will lie as to the continuation of the Parliament: 


But, as to the King's excluſion of all Power, during 
this Regency, it was propoſed, if you leave out ſome 
words, it would be a cure, if the words ended there 
at Dominions, Sc.“ Does it not carry all the Places 
annexed to England? Suppoſe any exemption to Fre- 
land, that it ſhould not extend to it, yet all doubts are 
not obviated. The King in Vreland, and the whole 
Adminiſtration of the Queen here Whateyer Neceſſi- 
ty, or Orders, are but Letters of Intimation from one 
to another. If the King ſend Ships from Ireland, they 
have no ſort of Authority to 2 out of Ireland. 
Theſe are difficulties. Give me leave to hint ſome 
things: The Bill ſays, As often as the King ſhall 
be out of England, &c.” I will ſuppoſe they go to be 
crowned in Scotland, all their Power ceafes; they are 
no ſooner on Scotch ground, but all Regal Power ceaſes; 
there ſhould be ſome expreſs Clauſe for reſuming their 
Authority. *Tis a nice diſtinction to ſeparate Regal 
Power from Authority; and ſince there are ſome Opi- 
nions in the World, that the King is only de facto 
You have declared him King of Right—But if you 
look on printed Books abroad, he is made only King 
de fatto, and King in Poſfeſſion—I took the Oath in 
another ſenſe, whatever others did. Perhaps ſome diſ- 
affected perſons may not yet appear—If you place it 
in the Queen, the beſt Woman 1n the World, place it 
ſo clear, that there may be no doubr. | 

Sir John Lowther.] After the difficulties you have 
heard from the learned Gentlemen, no wonder 1 
ſhould doubt; but when we are in a plain, to run 
round and miſs the way we may wonder. We are 
miſled by the Bill, ſo far miſtaken by the Lords, that 
if we purſue it, we ſhall be led into invincible digi. 
culties. You are told, Thar as this Bill is penned, 
* H 4 Com- 
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Commiſſions of the Peace ceaſe,” Where the conſe» 
quences may tend, I know not, nor where it may end; 
but all this may be obviated; if all Acts of this 
Government may be good, and all hers may be ſo too, 
you may obviate in great meaſure the confuſion. 1 
offer, that, inſtead of the enacting part, you will de- 
Clare, that all the Queen does, in abſence of the King, 
ſhall be in the ſame force as if the King executed 
it—That by the Government beyond the Sea, the 
Ships are not reſtrained in Port, as well as in Ireland One 
difficulty only, of ſeveral commands; but there will 
be ſuch a deference to the King's reſolutions, that he 
will always be obeyed—And that, on the King's re- 
turn, the Queen's power ceaſes, I think will be no 
doubt—All Acts done by her Majeſty to be of 
equal force as if done by the King. 

Sir William Pulteney.| The more I have thought 
of this Bill, the leſs I have underſtood it. I will not 
diſpute what an Act of Parliament can do. It may 
have ſome reſemblance of the great power of the 
World; it may create, and uncreate. It may make 
the Moon ſhine, for ought I know But we have the 
caſe of Lieutenants, Guardians, and Cuaſtodes Regni, 
but that is not our caſe. It was never before in the 
World. Here are a King and Queen, and a King in- 
veſted with Regal Power, and you diveſt him, and 
put it into the Queen. The King can take no notice 
of what ſhe does here. In the Queen is the Regal 
Power, as our Queen can or could dv; ſhe may dif- 
ſolve this Parliament, raiſe an Army, ſet out a Fleet. 
1 know not how to qualify theſe things, but I ſee ter- 
rible conſequences. When an Act of Parliament 
comes to terminate his power, 1 know not how that 
will operate on all Commiſſions. I know not but 
ſome men may have a ſtrange notion, when the King 
is gone, that it is a reſignation of the Crown. A 
King and Queen of England, and not in England, will 
be a ſtrange compoſition. What authority will there 
be to ſend Ships out of Jreland ? Though I think is 
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ef mighty advantage that the King go into Ireland, 
yet this Bill is of ſo ſtrange a compoſition to come 
from the Lords, and the Judges there, that this will have 
many more conſequences than I can enumerate. My 
Motion muſt be this, to take three or four days time 
to conſider of it. | #1, STR 1 
Sir Robert Sawyer.] That it is nereflary that the Go- 
vernment be left ſomewhere, all agree; and I cannot 
think any way but by ſomething in the Queen's hands, 
Sc. You have been told of Precedents, Sc. That 
of H. VI. is not of this nature; for the power of Cuſtos 
Regni is well known. In ſome Acts of Parliament, 
their power was limited. The Caſtas was but a dele- 
gate of the King's; though he might do Acts as King 
in ſuch exigencies, yet he was excluded the King's 
power. The King cannot delegate his power, becauſe 
the King and Queen muſt not give this power a- 
way, but by Act of Parliament. *Tis not deſigned 
to exclude the exerciſe from the King, either in Ire. 
land or France, but that there muſt not be a defect 
of the Adminiſtration, during the King's abſence. The 
Crown and Regal authority are veſted in the King and 
Queen. Though the King iſſues cut the Proclama- 
tion, they are in the name of the King and Queen. 

Mr Pelbam.] Seeing the Long Robe are ſo full of 
doubts, we may very well, and they will not inform 
us. I move to let the Bill lie upon the Table till this 
day ſevennight. 

Serjeant Maynard.) This noble Lady, the Queen, 
has ſo demeaned herſelf, that there is not one Man nor 
Woman but will truſt her. By the former Act, the 
Adminiſtration of the Government was ſolely in the 
King, and now by this in another, excluſive. No wiſe 
man will truſt where he cannot remedy. The Pre- 
cedents ſpoken of are like R—_—_ Map of a Coun- 
try which we have never ſeen. There was a Cuſtos, 


oy 


but limited to ſome things, not without Counſellors, 
and they named; but as for the learned Gentleman 
(Sawyer) I am ſorry I ſeldom agree with him in the 

| Houſe, 
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Houſe. Thomas Aquinas brought Religion to nothing 
by, diſtinctions—If this Commiſſion be granted by 
authority, does not the former authority determine? 
Being derivative from it, the King has it no more, it is 
in the Queen, All that is done to us for our Reli- 
gion and Properties to be put upon a moot point on a 
ſudden ! Let us conſider of it, and God direct us |— 
We are fallen into a wilderneſs entangled by our Ene- 
mies; God ſend us well out of it Many hold them- 
felyes not at all bound to King William. Queen Eli- 
zabeth was a young woman, yet conquered the greateſt 
Prince in Europe No man can wiſh better to the Com- 
mon- wealth than I do; if that ſtand, I care not what 
becomes of me. The King to have power in Ireland, 
and none here! The thing is ſo great, that I am up- 
on my knees leſt we ſhould be Iwallowed up by ene- 
mies, or betrayed by our friends. 

Mr Harcourt.] The King having declared his reſo- 
lution to go into Ireland, it is our Duty to help him 
thither. The King has choſen the Queen for the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government in his abſence. I am 
not for putting her under Guardianſhip, nor for put- 
ting her under Council. She may {way the Sceptre, 
and I know not why ſhe ſhould not have the Power. 
As to how far this. determines the Commiſſions, c. 
and the Parliament diſſolved, Sc. if doubtful, you 
may remedy it by a Proviſo, and put it into order. If 
Treland at leaſt be not included, or orders from thence 
are ineffectual But theſe obje tions depend upon the 
ſingle point of the King's Power ceaſing. If you keep 
that Power in the King, by a Proviſo, the or 8 
Orders here and there may be effected. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] It is poſſible that you are not 
ſo ready to determine a thing of this conſequence. 
You have heard a great many objections made; I can- 
not pretend to anſwer them. You have had a Mo- 
tion to adjourn the Debate till a farther time; but if 
you conſider, it will make a great alteration, the Go- 
vernment being but very young, and not very ſtrong. 

"Tis 
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*Tis altering Regal Power; but to do it ſafely, it is 
well moved to adjourn the Debate for a week. 

Sir Thomas — If report be true, the difficul- 
ties in Veland are not ſo great as apprehended. If 
there be 30,000 men there, I know not any to meet 
half of them. I have heard of Col. Wolſeley's actions 
there, and the only ¶ actions] Ihave heard of with a handful 
of men, when the enemy were four times more, they 
beat their beſt Troops under Macerty, the flower an 
beſt of their Army, I hope, that, if there be a ne- 
ceſſity of the King's going, that neceſſity may be ex- 
plained. The Bill is conditional, 1f the King ſhall go. 
I would not be left here without ſome proviſion for 
the public Peace. I would not have the Debate put 
off, till I know not when, nor for I know not — 
If the Objections be not cured, the King has no 

er when in Ireland. But the great difficulty is, i the 
King be not maſter of Ireland this Summer, we ſhall 
not hope to keep England long. If the French King 
once gets the Ports of Ireland, we ſhall not ſend out a 
Cock-boat. Let us not, by putting the Debate off, 
make the difficulty fo great, t — the King cannot go 
at all, but ſit de diem in diem, till we have ſettled the 


thing. 


M. Harbord.] J am amazed to ſee us handle ſuch | 


indifferent things, and let the Government ſink, I 
will lay it open plainly to you; though, I confeſs, the 
maxims of King Charles II's Government are ſtill apt 
to be miſrepreſented, for what a man ſhall ſay here, as 

I have been. But for an Account of Ila why in 
ſuch a condition ? The Troops are not able to march ; 
Officers are not paid ſince the firſt of September laſt ; 
moſt are behind-hand of ſubſiſtence- money; to the 
Army 80, ooo J. due. I have laid it open to the Com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, and they cannot do it. 
If they have not ſuddenly 200, ooo J. in Ireland, no- 
thing can be done there. If you do nothing now, it 
will be tos late to think on it. — 


* 
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Sir Edward Huſſey.] I take the King to be no King 
after this Bill is paſſed. Tis no man's intention to 
have the King put upon another Abdication; if he has 
a mind to another Abdication, thoſe near him, I hope, 
will acquaint the Houſe, for the preſervation of the 
Monarchy and Church. I would have a week's time 
at leaſt to conſider of it. | 

Sir Edward Norris.) If the King ſhould die in this 
Expedition, and the Queen be Regent, what if, out 
of Duty to her Father, if he land, ſhe ſhould not op- 
poſe him ? FP 

Sir Edward Seymour.] The methods of this Debate 
confirm me in what I thought, when we firſt entered 
into it; that there would be ſo many difficulties in it, 
as would not eaſily be digeſtible. You find, by the De- 
bate, how little the thing is intelligible. If it be no 
more, when it has paſied both Houſes, I need not tell 
you ths conſequence. Theſe conſiderations are ſuffi- 
cient to pur it off for ſome time. I would not have it 
too long, but put it off to Monday. 


Which was ordered. 


Friday, May 2. 

Mr Anthony Rowe, Member for St Michael's, attending in his 
Place“, [being charged, by Sir Edward Seymour, with 2 
a Paper reflecting on their Majeſties Government, and on ſe- 
veral Members of the laſt Parliament, the ſame was breught 
up to the Table, and read; being entitled, A Letter to a 
Friend, upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, and the callin 
of a new one; together with the Liſt of thoſe that were — 
making the Prince and Princeſs of Orange King and Queen.“ 


Sir Edward Seymcur.] I ſhall not ſay much now. 
You have heard the Gentleman ? When you have 
paſſed your cenſure, on the Libel, I ſhall tell you my 
I of the Perſon who publiſhed it. | 

Col. Auſten.) l am as much againſt. theſe ſort of 
practices as any PO but may I not name a Member 
guilty of the ſame Crime? *T'was Col. Beaumon!, who 

See pag? 102. 


brought 
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brought a Libel, and out of it named Clauſes, and 
Perſons that brought them in. Pray accept of this 
Libel, and read it, and paſs your cenſure upon it. 

Sir Edward Seymour.] I humbly ſpeak to your Or- 
der, and nothing elſe, You have ordered Mr Rowe to 
be here, and you have read the Libel, and, before you 
proceed, I beg, your determination in that, and let 
this Gentleman have the cenſure. This has been ke 
long. Mr Rowe was charged in his Place, and had 
time, and I preſume that Gentleman (Beaumont) will 
require the ſame time that the other had. If both be- 
long to one thing, I hope you will ſend them both to 
one place. N 

Col. Auſten.] I thought you were bringing things 
of the ſame nature to the ſame tryal. I muſt take 
leave not to anſwer mens laughing, till I am anſwered 
in another nature. | 

The Speaker. ] They are ſeveral Crimes, if they are 
Crimes, and ſeverally to be anſwered. When you call 
for it, it ſhall be ready, 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] You have read that Paper; one 
and the other Paper are gone all over England, not only 
into Cornwall, *Tis injurious both to King and Sub- 
ject ; but ſince you have read that Paper, and-it ap- 
pears ſo notoriouſly ſcandalous, you ought to paſs your 
cenſure, and declare the Paper © ſcandalous, and pre- 
judicial to the Peace of the Nation.? 

Sir Jobn Guiſe.] I would have us all agree in mode- 
ration: It has been a conſideration that you ſhould nor 
proceed farther for fear of ſharpening Humours. If 
thoſe arguments have prevailed on you then, why not 
now? I would know whether every County, and every 
Borough in England, has not had hard words and ſharp 
cenſures, I know no Country (butour own) that has had 
theſe exceſſes; reproached with being Common-wealth's 
men, and no Church of Exgland men; theſe are no- 
torious before you in the printed papers diſperſed. I 
would have equal juſtice done in theſe things. If you 
think it convenient, go on. I have ſomething to ſay 
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of other men, and I am ſure nobody can fay any thing 

of me. OI. 258 
Mr Godolpbin.] I never gave my Vote nec ad aulam, 

nec ad populum, but ad liberandum animum meum.— 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] Hearing my name, in that 

Libel, calls me not up. I am the fame without doors 


as within. Seeing there are Reflections upon the King, 


you muſt paſs judgment upon it. The other Libel 
relates to the Conſtitution of the Houſe ; ſince itYis 


come before you, you muſt paſs judgment upon this 


Paper before you. Tis a violation of the Conſtitution 
of Parliament. If perſons be expoſed for their Votes 


here, it may work upon the Mobile. (I fear it not, 


am not conſiderable) Firſt, take care to ſupport the 
Government, and vote this Libel, A high reflec- 


tion on his Majeſty and his Government,” and [paſs] a 


judgment next by itſelf. Nt | 
Mr Harbord.] A Libel was ſeized by Mr Frazer, and 
brought into Council. 1 he tenderneſs of the King 
was ſuch, when it was brought before him, that the 
perſon was warned of it at his peril, if he did diſperſe 
any more. Though this be a great fault, I know not 
how things may revive. I would condemn this Paper, 
and fo let us be at peace with one another, | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] The ſteps of this matter were thus. 
Some days fince, a Gentleman was accuſed of difper- 
ſing this Paper, who was abfent, and a day given him 


to appear. When that day came, the Gentleman was 


not ſo early here as his time; afterwards he came, but 
you deferred it; you then thought fit to adjourn it. 
The Gentleman is now in the Houſe ; you muſt next 
have him heard, and then he ought to withdraw, he 


cannot be here; and you then declare the puniſhment, 


when you ſee how far your Member is guilty ; and then 
proceed to cenſure of the Libel. This before you is 
but a Copy of the Print, and the perſon atteſting it 
is not brought to the Bar. | 414. 00 5 
Sir Edward Seymour!) Harbord has given you an 
Account of what was done in Council; I believe he 
1 has 
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has Licence from the King to do it, or elſe he has 
broken his Oath. When Mr Rotoe had diſperſed theſe 
Libels in great numbers, and with malice prepenſe, 
he ſaid he would print them. If you take no care of 
this, in the next Election of a Parliament, you will 
have enough to do. ane 

Mr Harbord.] I underſtand my Oath as a Privy- 
Counſellor, and will keep it. In what I informed you, 
Counſel was heard on both fides, and the thing was 
public. BEST} Avi WON 


Sir John Lowthey.)] J am one of thoſe that are of o- | 


pinion, that there is nothing more dangerous, nor of 
worſe conſequence, than Libels. As to this, of diſ- 
perſing Libels at Elections, we need nothing now to 
divide, we have Enemies enough abroad—I Believe, if 
there be a ſcrutiny into this matter, it may tend to u- 
nite us. There is no proof, who penned this Libel, ot 
who diſperſed it, nor, does it appear, that this is the Libel 
he did diſperſe. I know not how a Court of Judica- 
ture will take this Libel to be proved. I deſire the 
Gentleman may be reprimanded ; but, not to widen the 
gap, I move, that Gentlemen defer the buſineſs till 
ſome other time, and put off the examination till ano- 
ther day. If you hear them all, you will employ your 
time in little elſe. I would adjourn it to this day 

fortnight. C3 = 400 DS” 22; PU 187 1 

Col. Auſten.] J am no great Lawyer, but I think the 
fact proves the malice, not the malice the fact. It 
muſt be malice prepenſe, let the perſon be who it will. 
Whatever is ſaid on the one ſide, will be proved on the 


other. I am as willing to throw them both away as 


Sir Edward Seymour. ] T have not told you one word 
of my own © knowlege of this Libel ; but Mr Rowe 
is not to anſwer his accuſation till it be proved. To 
vote this a Libel, and to let Rote ſit to vote whether 
it be a Libel or not, you will have work enough. 
If yoy go on, let witneſſes be called in. Here is a 
Copy of a printed Paper; the information is, _ Mr 
| | Rowe 
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Rowe had diſperſed Copies of it, and was ſorry he had 
no more; and, before it was printed, Rowe ſaid he 
would print it.” I would not bring a trifle before you; 
this is worthy your cenſure ; if not, you will have 
enough, | 

The Speaker.) This is a Copy of a printed Paper, 
and the Atteſtation of the Mayor. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) It does not appear to me to 
be ſo proved, as to put a Queſtion upon it. It may 
be proved, and I believe it as much a Libel as any 
body, but it'ſpread very univerſally, You may go 
upon both the Libels, but I believe, in your prudence, 
you will lay them aſide. At the beginning of this. 
Seſſion, two were produced, and both referred to the 
conſideration of a Committee, but yau have had no 
Report; perhaps the Committee in prudence would not 
do it. I hope the prudence of the Houſe will lay this 
alide. | 120 

Sir John Bowles]. J wonder Seymour ſhould call this 
Copy an Original. | 

Sir Edward Seymour.] It was this very Paper that 
was diſperſed. I confeſs myſelf “a very ill Copy, 
and full of Errata; but I take Bowles to be © a great 
Original.” INE 

Sir John Bowles.] L know not why he ſhould call 
me an Original;” but I would not go after his O- 
riginal. | | 

Col. Birch.) I know not how many of theſe may 
come before you. Since the wiſdom of the Houle 
ſees that this tends to diviſion, pray adjourn the Houſe, 
as has been moved. _ 5 13 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] You ſay © the Paper reflects 
upon the King and the Government,” A Gentleman 
tells you, this very Taper was diſperſed.” You muſt 
propoſe a Queſtion hefore you adjourn this Debate. 
No expedient gan be, but ſending for the witneſles at 
the door. | 

Mr, Hampden.) I ſee the Debate is like to beget great 
heats, - I have a Label of infamous Queries charged 

A upon 
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upon the other Gentleman. I hope all will be called 
ſcandalous papers, as well as others. A thing read in 
a noiſe cannot be ſtrictly examined and cenſured. 
To ſay one numerical Paper was diſperſed, this Copy, 
or Original, of many printed, diſperſed—I would con- 
ſider whether this is to be cooled, or thoroughly pro- 
ſecuted. The iſſue of all Debates is a Queſtion, and 
put it, Whether you will adjourn the Debate. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would know upon what Queſ- 
tion the Debate 1s adjourned ? I will do my duty, let 
Gentlemen be as ridiculous as they pleaſe (ſome laugh- 
ing) Firſt, ſtate the Queſtion, what ſhall be on the 
Journal. Will you make no cenſure upon 1t ? Col- 
left the Queſtion upon the Paper, and then put the 
Queſtion for adjourning. 

Mr Finch. ] I ſpeak to wording of the Queſtion. If 
the Houſe be inclinable to adjourn the Debate, I would 
never have the Queſtion worded ſo, as if poſſible the 
Houſe did ever conſider this to be a Label. If the 
Queſtion be to adjourn, I offer it thus; * That a 
Debate arifing about a ſcandalous Libel, the Houſe ad- 
journed the Debate of it to ſuch a time.” 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I take this to be a Libel 
upon the Government, and if Witnefles be. at the 
Door, and you will not hear them, to ſay you will adjourn 
the Debate, is to call for it when the Witneſſes are 
gone, after long attendance. When our Duty to the 
King, and the Honour of the Houſe are concerned, 
it is agreeable to juſtice that you deny no man. 

Col. Auſten.] Several things muſt be debated before 
this comes to iſſue. I can never think a deliberate 
thing to be a reflection upon the Houſe; therefore 
adjourn the Debate. | 

Lord Eland*.] I think the kindeſt Motion for Rowe 
is, to call the Witneſſes in; either the thing will be 
zuſtified, or your Member ſorry for the accuſations, 


Son of the Marquiſs of Halifax, to which Title he ſucceeded on his 
Fathers's death in 1694, and died in 1699. 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] The firſt Queſtion is, Whether you 
will adjourn the Debate, but not next, calling them 
in; you muſt not be ſtarved becauſe Witneſſes are at 


the Door, To Order only I ſpeak. I would plainly 


underſtand—I am for vindicating the King's honour, 


for if this had touched the King's honour, ſome of his 


Officers would have taken notice of it. Stafford's was 
a Treaſonable Paper, from a Man under ſome diſtrac- 
tion, and you diſcharged him. Some things in them- 
ſelves are better laid aſleep, and this 1s one, 


[The Queſtion being put, That the Debate be adjourned, it 


paſſed in the Negative, 180 to 156. 


Reſolved, That the Paper entitled, &c. (as above) is a falſe 
and ſcandalous Libel, reflecting upon their Majeſties and their 
Government, and the Rights and Privileges of Parliament, 


May 3, Omitted. ] 
Monday, May * 


In a Grand Committee, on the Regency Bill. 
Sir Charles Sedley.] The objection t'other day was, 


That all Commiſſions determine, if you lodge the 


* in the Queen, in the King's abſence.“ If he 
e in Ireland, he is not here. I cannot ſee any hurt 
for ſo ſhort a time, by authority of the King, and con- 
ſent of Parliament. tis 

Sir William Whitlock.) I find that every body be- 
lieves the King intends to go into Ireland, and that it 
is neceſſary the Adminiſtration- Power, in his abſence, 
be in the Queen. The Objection made is, the danger 
of the truſt in the Queen; but you may truſt either, 
or both, in the Power you have conferred upon them. 
If the Parliament have truſted them with the Powers, 


y you may truſt them with the Adminiſtration of them. 


eave out the words, and Territories,” The Kin 
may by Act of Parliament exerciſe Regal Power in 
Ireland, and the Queen in England; and when the 
King returns, he returns to the former Adminiſtration, 
If he die, there is an end of the whole, 


Serjeant 
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Serjeant Maynard.) The Reaſons of this Bill are, 
That the King going out of England into Ireland, 
there is a neceſſity ſomebody ſhould do what the King 
ſhould do here.” You are moved, That the Ad- 
miniſtration ſhould be put into the Queen, but not 
out of the King, to adviſe in the Politics.” — Tis well 
known, what turbulences and great diſturbances there 
are in Scotland, and as much in Ireland, if what I hear 
be true: With whom have we War? *Tis ſaid with 
King James, but it is with France, King James is 
but his Tool ; with whoſe money, whoſe advice, and 
whoſe men? All French; can any man be ſo ſimple as 
to ſet up any body, but himſelf? Conſider, if this 
Army prevail, it is not King James, but the French, 
that will have theſe Kingdoms. Will the French King, 
out of kindneſs and compliment, part with three 
Kingdoms conquered with his own money ? I would 
have the Biſhops conſider (where ſo much right is 
laid) either the new ones, or thoſe that are out; and 
I would have the Popiſh Lords conſider, who live 
quietly : Will the French King let the Engliſh have 
great Eſtates here, when he can have the French? 
Will the French King, in compliment to the Papiſts 
of England, put by his own Subjects? Will you have 
the ſame Council about the Queen, when the King 1s 
gone, that never could find out where our miſcarriage 
lay? Londonderry was not relieved, the proviſions were 
all corrupted ; we ſent to know, from whence this 
came : Shales was found out, but we could never 
know who recommended him to that ſervice ; and 
from whence comes this neglect? From thoſe that 
acted or adviſed ? I propound this, not only to the 
Queen's Councils, but in the Government.—Unleſs 
he would change his Religion, a great Man, the Duke 
of Schomberg, muſt have no employment in France. 
We muſt give our Souls to him, and he will take our 
Eſtates— ] did not ſay we ſhould name a Council to the 
Queen. The Adminiſtration is in the Queen, but it 
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is the Council that does all. Thoſe that would 
keep King William out, and keep King James in, 
now King William is in, tis ſtrange they ſhould be 
truſted. The alterations in the Militia of London 
have ever influenced England, and we give the King 
Thanks for the beſt put out, and the worſt put in! 
Confirmations of the Liberties of the Church to the 
Church, and we apply them to the Churchmen. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If you will have only the Coun- 
ſellors now well ſpoken of, and never ill ſpoken of, 
you will have but a few of either. I am afraid, if a 
man paſs away a Manor, and the appurtenances are left 
out, the Chancery will judge it for the Purchaſer ; 
and Ireland will go away with England. — Regal Power, 
by Serjeant Mogan, is diſtinguiſhed from executive. 
I am afraid I cannot diſtinguiſh them, to make them 
ſeparable and different. To turn Regal Power out of 
poſſeſſion, I am not very fond of it in Parliament. 
Let men tell plainly their minds, whether they will 
leave him no Power, or leave him only King of Ire- 
{and,-Such Power of diſpoſition of the Crown being 
taken up by the people, I think this Bill neceſſary, 
and I hope the Long Robe will find out ſuch a way to 
inveſt the Queen with the Regency, as not to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the King, I would have it plainly underſtood, 
whether, whilſt the King is in Ireland, he loſes the 
executive power in England, and whether he is not leſs 
than he is already. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] 1 do not undertake to be wiſe 
enough to ſolve al theſe doubts ; *tis plain we are in 
. exigency, and the King, as now adviſed, reſolves 

o go for Ireland, I would not be haſty in advi- 
ang I would not raiſe ſuch a heap of difficulties, that 
we know not which way to turn. The French King 
has committed ſuch great cruelties ; ſcarce ſuch ſince 
the Roman perſecutions, I would rather endure any 
thing than that, Is Jreland in ſuch a condition, that 
his preſence is ſo neceſſary there, or Ireland will be 
leſt ? What if 1 King does not go, and we adviſe 
him 
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him to it, and Ireland be loſt, and he tells you, By 
your advice I did not go! Tou are moved to give 
the Queen more Power, the Adminiſtration jointly in 
King and Queen, and to the Queen, in the King's 
abſence ; ſhall the Queen's hand be enough to War- 
rants in the King's abſence ? There are perplexities 
every way, all will be of no eſfect— If the King goes 
not out of England, or if the King goes into Scotland, 
it relates to both purpoſes. I with we apply the De- 
bates to amend the Bill as well as we can; if he does 
go, that he may go. I ſee no great hurt of adding 
© Adminiſtration” to it. Something muſt be done, 
that the King may be in a poſſibility of ſaving that 
Kingdom. | 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) You have a difficult 
thing before you. Our Duty is to make the Bill ſo as 
to reduce it to the ſervice of the King and Kingdom. 
I ſuppoſe *tis not any body's deſign to diveſt the King 
of any part of his Royal Power, but to conſider ; how 
to let the Queen into ſome of that Regal Power, now 
in the King; and I ſhould be glad to be informed, 
how to let the Queen into more than ſhe has already, 
The ſole executive Power is now veſted in the King. 
I would not take away Power out of the King ; bur, 
ſuppoſe you ſhould ſay, whatever Orders ſhall be ſent 
by the King, out of Ireland, ſhall be obligatory here. 
Mr Foley.] To prevent two co-ordinate Powers, let 
the Queen have the Adminiſtration till farther Order 
from the King. HY 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon.) The difficulties to me are 
not ſo great, but the inconveniences may be ſuch, as may 
diſſolve the frame of the Government that you have 
taken ſo much pains to ſettle. This 1s the caſe of all 
our Kings that went into France. I know of nothing 
to be now done, but what was then done. What ex- 
tent of powers, and, on what terms they left ſueh 
wers behind them, we know. —Now is a joint So- 
vereignty, which cannot diſpute, one which is im- 
practicable— So there is * called upon from you, 
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but to do, by the Legiſlative Authority, what the 
King cannot do by Commiſſion. I think there is 
difficulty in leaving power with the Queen, both the 
way and manner of it. See what that power was then 
within the Kingdom of England; in the whole courſe 
of the Government theſe powers were left, and let no 
more be now in the Queen, in the abſence of the King. 

Sir William Pulteney.] All agree, that it is your in- 
tention not to diveſt either King or 1 of any thing 
in the Act of Recognition. As this Bill is drawn, 
we are under great difficulties; but I think a ſhort Bill 
may be drawn for the King to transfer ſo much of the 
executive Power to the Queen, to take away all am- 
biguities. Ne | | 

Lord Commiſſioner Hutchins.*] If J have had many 
various thoughts upon the Voyage, I have had none 
upon the Bill. This doubt, whether the Queen 1s 
not ſo amply and fully Queen as in the Act of Set- 
tlement, may be of dangerous conſequence, and how 
far the Commiſſions of Juſtices of the Peace will be 
void—This may affect our Alliances abroad The 
King may fee more in Ireland than can be ſeen here. 
1 humbiy propoſe, that this may not ſo pals, as totally 
to diveit the King of his executive Power. No Pre- 
cedent did ever reach this caſe, and, in that we mi- 
ſpend our time. Poſſibly there may be many incon- 
veniences for the Adminiſtration of the Government 
in two perſons, and to diveſt the King of it is not to 
be thought of. I move, That the Government may be 
executed in the name of the King and Queen. 

Mr Hampden.) I obſerve, moſt Gentlemen ſpeak 
very doubtfully. The more I hear of this Bill, the more 
doubtful IJ am; and the more I hear the Debate, the 
leſs am I able to reſolve myſelf. You are got into a 
labyrinth by this Diſcourſe. If there were a Prece- 
dent, it would help us greatly; but no Precedent can 
be quoted that will reach your caſe. I am afraid to 
» One of the Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, together with Sir Job 
Trevor (the Speaker) and Sir H liam Rawlinſon. * "= 
| | ring 
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bring your Conſtitution to a School- point. A videtur 


quod fic, probatur quod non—The Government is ſettled, - 


and I deſire to continue it ſo. The breaches we make 
in it, neither we nor our poſterity can ever repair, 
The King is going abroad, and you are finding a way 
to be ſafe when he is gone; but I doubt, by this Act, 
you can never be ſo. This will not come together by 
a concurrence of atoms, according to the new Philo- 
fophy; but when you come to explain this A& at 
length, you will find ſo many difficulties, that you will 
not know how to reconcile diſtinctions without diffe- 
rences. I have ſome other thoughts. You adjourned 
it propter difficultatem, as the Judges do in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, and ſtill you are no forwarder, You have had 
good Reaſons, and yet they come not up to it, If 
the King goes into Ireland, without this Law, he 
may act his executive Power, (the Sea-hazard except- 
ed)—I would have Gentlemen conſider, whether, if. 
the King do this without A& of Parliament, (which 
is wild-fire, if he does otherwiſe than you intend) it may 
not unſettle what may never be ſettled. Let the Act 
lie, till you have conſidered if ſome other thing may 
be thought of. An Act is a dangerous application in 
ſuch a thing as this. What work has a word in an 
Act of Parliament done? And now, to break into your 
Government in its infancy! I doubt you cannot fee 
bow far an Act paſſed may work. I deſire it may be 
conſidered, whether a way may not be found to arrive 
at your end, without this Act. 

Col. Birch.) By all I have heard, by this Debate, 
there is more and more difficulty; and nothing is of- 
fered in order to ſatisfaction. It has been offered to 
be effected without this Act; if it can be ſure, tis 
the ſafeſt. I would not refer it to any body in parti- 


cular; but that the King's learned Counſel may bring 


in ſomething to-morrow. 

Sir Jobn Lowther.) You have had a propoſition, 
whether to do this without an Act, either intimated 
by way of Addreſs to the King, or Advice. This ex- 
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pedient will take up a great Debate to find out a 
model for it, and the Lords concurrence muſt be had to 
the matter and manner of the project, and then to 
preſent it to the King. But, when all is done, will 
this ſatisfy the People? And will it not conſtrain the 
Obedience of the Subject? Unleſs it be a Law, it 
will be laid aſide: Though the intimation of both 
Houſes will carry great authority, yet not to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the People: Therefore propoſe ſomething 
that the Houſe may go upon. Tou are told, If it 


all would be againſt it, but for a concurrent Power in 
the Queen.” Propoſe ſuch a Queſtion ; if not practi- 
cable, go to ſome other expedient. If it be practica- 
ble, I have not heard of a better. It is objected, 
© That the two Powers may claſh, and a queſtion, 
which of the Orders ſhall be obeyed;” but I cannot 
eaſily imagine that the Government ſhould ſo miſ- 
underſtand one another, as that this ſhould not be 
known. But, admitting there ſhould be claſhing, you 
may, in a few words, help it: Thus, © That the King's 
Orders take place;” and the Government may be re- 
ſumed as eaſily as you make an Act. *Tis agreed by 
all, that the Queen be ſo let into the Government, as 
to return to what it was. | 

Mr Hampden.) I am of Opinion, if you require 
the concurrence of the Lords, and then ſend to 
the King, that it will be an Act according to the 
old form. The King gives his conſent in pleno Par- 
liamento, and it is a Law, In the caſe of Lambert 
and Vane, both Houſes petitioned the King for their 
Lives, and the King conſented—Not that I intend to 
introduce a Form of Conceſſion without Act of Parlia- 
ment. You give the King Advice not always by Act 
of Parliament. You told the King, © You would give 
him Aſſiſtance, not only by Money, but Advice;“ and 
this may be. brought into ſuch a Form, without Act of 
Parliament. It may ſucceed well, hut is a dangerous 
expedient. 
_—_ Mr 
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Mr Fincb.] If the King goes into Ireland (other- 
wiſe we are debating upon nothing) the Government 
is in the King and Queen; the Adminiſtration in the 
King alone: What do men underſtand by that? Every 
direction of Regal Power is by the King alone; his 
will and pleaſure gives the ſanction to obey. Royal 
Aſſent is both in the King and Queen; but the King's 
Aſſent gives the Authority, not from the King's only 
Command, but Regal Power and Authority from them 
both. The Act took care, that, if they ſhould not 
agree, or give contrary Command, though Regal Power 
is in both, yet the Exerciſe ſhould be in one, elle it 
could not be obeyed. It is but one Regal Power, in- 
veſted and determined in one. As for Commiſſions, 
Sc. that is no objection, for the Regal Power is from 
both. But the King being in Jreland, the defect of 
immediate Adminiſtration requires] that this muſt be by 
Act of Parliament. I think it cannot beotherwiſe. Regal 
Power in the King and Queen, to whom given ?— 
Every Commiſtion to a Cuſtos Regni, upon return of 
the King, immediately vaniſhed and the Power ceaſed. 
It could not enter into any man's thoughts, that Regal 
Power ſhould be in two perſons. She cannot give it 
to herſelf, and no perſon ought to have it. If Regal 
Power be in her alone, Ireland is annexed ; when you 
veſt it in her, and her alone, the King is diveſted of 
the Adminiſtration of Regal Power; he muſt write for 
directions from hence, which is abſurd; ſomebody 
muſt be in, and nobody but the Queen can be in. 
The King being in Ireland, Regal Power in both war- 
rants the immediate Adminiſtration here. You may 
declare, That, during the King's abſence, every Act of 
Adminiſtration by the Queen alone ſhall be good, when 
the King directs not the contrary ;” and, in that, you 
affirm the Adminiſtration to be in him, and upon his 
return this ceaſes. This may ſolve the difficulty; if 
there be more, it may be ſolved upon Debate, If 
there be contrary commands in any Warrant from the 
King, all ſubordinate Officers are to obey them. In 
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the Commiſſions from Cuſtos Regni, they never exeluded 
the King from direction of the Adminiſtration: This 
makes no alteration in the Regal Power, nor diſaffirms 
the King's. | 

Serjeant Tremaine.] We all wiſh that there was no 
occaſion for the King's going. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther it is not a greater good, his going, than ftaying 
here? (Sir Wm Leveſon Gower's Motion, to know who 
adviſed the King to go, and that we ſhould adviſe him to 
ſay.) This Bill, beſides the Act of Settlement and 
Recognition, ſays, The Regal Power is in the King 
and Queen; the Exerciſe in the King alone.” This 
Bill will quite turn it to Regal Power in the Queen. 
What effect may this have in Jreland? I deſire it may 
be conſidered, what influence Scotland may have, when 
we give a Precedent to ſhift and change the Govern- 
ment here. I cannot tell what the conſtruction may 
be there, whether it may not be ſaid, That the King 
has parted with the Government of England, and is 
gone into Jreland.” I would conſider, whether this 
may not be done without an Act of Parliament. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. ] All I have heard propoſed, 
tends to unſettle the Government, every one of them. 
Your Government is not ſtrong enough to try experi- 
ments upon; you have too many already. As to the 
Queen, Sc. in this Bill, it does downright depoſe the 
King. I am ſorry it was no better conlidered before 
it came from the Lords. If then it be every body's 
intention, that the Adminiſtration ſhall not be out of 
the King, I aſk, to what purpoſe is the Bill ?—Tis 
as eaſy to ſend to the King for Orders, as for the King 
to come over to do it. All the, Proviſion you make, 
the King muſt be concurrent in. *Tis ſaid, © If the 
King give no directions to the contrary, the Queen's 
Orders ſhall be obeyed.” Can the King know a thing 
before it be done? And if done, and the King direct 
not the contrary, it ſhall be good, though the King 
never knew it, and *tis done; 'tis good, whether the 
King direct it, or not direct it, fadtum valeat—The 
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Queen cannot give and take, unleſs you ſay the Kin 
and Queen ſhall join guad particular purpoſes, If, 
by Commiſſion, ſhe be Cuſtos Regni, how far [may it 
be] for her honour to ſtay here! A thouſand things 
may be ſaid, able to make a man's head ach. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] . We have heard a great deal of 
learning on this occaſion ; and, I am confident, good 
affection. The ſafety of the King's perſon, and Eng- 
land, are the main conſiderations. Whoever gave the 
King this advice, if the utmoſt neceſflity did not juſtify 
it, no Gentleman dares own it. *Tis too bold a thing 
for a man to countenance the King in it. God directed 
his glorious expedition. I take it for granted, that 
the King will go into Jreland, and now we are upon 
negative Reſolutions. The Queſtion 1s now, Whether 
to divide the Regal Authority ? If one go out, where 
will you place it? If, by Commiſſion, in Cuſtos, or 
Cuſtodes; if you go by any former Precedent, I doubt 
you will be miſtaken ; but for the Power ſo reverſed, 
and the King to reſume it at his return—I hope you 
will come to ſome concluſion, and neither adviſe nor 
diſſuade the King. (And /o reads a Queſbion.) 

Sir William Leveſon Gower.} I am perſuaded that 
the King has taken a Reſolution to go; but I. muſt 


as boldly ſay, the King did not apprehend that he muſt 


leave his Regal Power behind him; and I would ad- 
dreſs to inform him ſo. I am not for chopping and 
changing Regal Power, to go a King from England, 
and be but a Gentleman in Ireland; and am as much 
againſt a Cuſtos Regni. If the King thinks fit, let the 
Queen have it alone, and addreſs, by the Privy-Coun- 
cil, to inform the King ſo, and to ſtick to the Act of 
Settlement. Either part with it entirely, or keep it 
entirely; and do not make him a King, and unmake 
him again. 

Sir Henry Coodrict.] The King, in his Speech, ſaid, 
„He was willing to leave the Queen the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Regal Authority in his abſence.” There will 
be no Action, and, I fear, nothing likely to be, till 
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the King comes into Ireland. I look upon the King's 


Reſolution for Ireland as an inſpiration from God, who 


has bleſſed his generous thoughts to go into Ireland. 
I would willingly take longer time to conſider ; but I 
look upon the King's Reſolution to be ſtedfaſt. 

Col. Auſten.] I would defer proceeding any farther, 
till the King gives intimation how far he is willing to 
diveſt himſelf of Regal Power ; volenti non fit injuria, 
If your minds alter ſo foon, none knows without doors 
how ſoon it may alter again. I move for ſome modeſt 
Queſtion to the King, to know how far he would be 
diveſted of his Regal Power. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) If the King had not faid 
it, in his Speech, you might have done ſo; but, in 
plain Engliſh, it is you that have no mind to let him 
go; I dare not ſay ſo. Some are againſt an Act; but, 
if not by A&, what way can it be done but by Com- 
miſſion ? And that is much more liable to exception 
than an Act of Parliament. When by Commiſſion, 
may not People ſay, The Power is in both; and I 
am not, by Law, obliged to obey without Act of Par- 
lament?” The King abroad, and the Commiſſion 
diſobeyed, what will be the conſequence ? Read ſome of 
the Propoſitions. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I am of opinion, with Auſten, that 
you had better have no Bill than that Clauſe, So few 
are for its ſtanding in the Bill, that it cannot, till 
other words be put in the place of it. I obſerve, the 
King faid, in his Speech, If you thought it neceſſa- 
ry, he ſhould go, Sc.“ It has been ſaid, The King 


had conſidered it by his Council.” If it had been con- 


ſidered, you had not had ſo much Debate. If they 
did not canſider it, will not you? This uſe may be 
made of the Debate; the Houſe may. give Order to 
compoſe a Clauſe, ſo as not to deprive the King of 
Regal Authority, and not know how to give it him 
again. If you once take away Regal Authority, there 
remains little to be obeyed. I have ſaid nothing to- 
day to hinder the King's going, or to promote his 

| ſtaying; 
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ſtaying; from all theſe difficulties you may have a 
Clauſe to anſwer your ends. 

Mr Godolphin.) That there may not be indecent 
Jealouſies betwixt the King and Queen, in the Admi- 
niſtration of the Government, in the King's abſence, I 
proffer Finch's Clauſe, viz. © That every Act of the 
Adminiſtration, by the Queen alone, ſhall be good 
and valid, Fc. wherein the King, by his Sign-manual, 
does not decree the contrary.” 

Mr Harbord.] Perhaps, if the King had thought of 
the inconveniences, he would not have ſaid what he 
did, in his Speech, of Ireland; and I wonder at it, 
when I hear men in the beſt Poſts in England in ſuch 
doubt. The beſt thing you can do, for the preſent, is 
to adjourn the Debate to to-morrow. 

The Speaker.) It was ſaid by Harberd, He ſtood 
aſtoniſhed, he acknowleged, at what a man in the 
greateſt Poſt in Exgland ſaid.” Let us know it, that 
we may be aſtoniſhed too. 

Mr Harbord.) I am not only aftoniſhed at that, but 
at what you have done here too; when I hear that, 
in hy Lords Houſe, ſome called the King de facto 
Only “. | 

Mr Finch.) 1 am not fond of any thing that I have 
delivered to you; my Propoſal was, That the Queen's 
Act, in the King's abſence, ſhould be valid in all caſes, 
except where the King directs the contrary.” m7 
meaning was only this, whether it ſolved not that dif- 
ficulty of not leaving the King in the Adminiſtration, 
In Peace, the Government of Ireland, by a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, or Deputy, is directed by the King. The 
Queen provides for the immediate neceſſaries of the 
Government, and the King has the controul of all, 
and ſhe is ſubject to the King's Orders in his abſence. 
The King cannot exerciſe the Government here in all 
emergencies in Peace and War: *Tis impracticable, 
unleſs he could be ſure of Winds, and could direct his 
Enemies where they ſhould be. 

{To proceed to-morrow, ] 
* The Earl of Nottingham. 


Tucſday, 
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1b Debates in Parliament in 1690. 
i : Tueſday, May 6. 


In a Grand Committee, on the Amendments to the Regency-Bill. 


Mr Pozwle.] When I heard this opened, I did not 
well underſtand it. The words of the Clauſe do ex- 
preſsly veſt the Power in the Queen, - as in the King. 
Then comes the Proviſo, and ſays, It ſhall, ID 
ſtanding, be in the Queen.” 

Mr Finch.) The firſt Propoſition diveſts the ing ; 


but by making it lawful for the Queen, it does not ſay 


it is unlawful for the King to do it. There is a great 
dealof difference; the King is reſolved to truſt the Queen. 

Sir John Guiſe.] I am diſſatisfied with what fell from 
Finch. If © the King has reſolved it,” and we muſt not 
debate it, I think the freedom of Parliament is gone. 
If the King has ſaid, He will truſt the Queen,” and 
that is not a thing to be talked of here, I have done. 

Sir William Pultency.] The diſtinction offered by 
Finch, if it be a diſtinction, is a wonderful nice one. 
Whatever the Queen does, if it is lawful for him to 
do, does diveſt the King of Power. I would not have 
the Government depend upon ſuch nice diſtinctions. 
If it puts the executive Power in the King and Queen 
to act differently, they may act differently. Perhaps 
all theſe objections may not happen; but when we do 
it, we muſt be able to ſatisfy the World as rational 
men. I appeal, whether ever a Regency of Lieute- 
nancy, or Cuftos Regni, was pro hdc vice? This may, 
perhaps, as 'tis penned in the Bill, be for twenty years. 
If the King will go, he muſt go; but 1 would not 
leave it upon ſuch nice diſtinctions. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I conceive we are in a miſerable 
condition, and the King muſt go for our ſafety ; and if 
we do not provide for his abſence, we are in a miſera- 
ble condition. Pulteney fays, © He never knew a 
Cuſtos, c. for twenty years, &c.” But he muſt con- 
ſider, that he never knew any Ciſtos, Ec. but Subjects. 

Sir William Pultenty.] He totally miſtakes me in 
what I ſaid; the meaning was this: Whatever Cuſtos 

y ou 
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you have, when the og goes into Scotland, or France, 
there muſt be a Law for the Adminiſtration of the 
Government. 

Mr Finch.) I ſhould be loth that the Government 
ſhould depend upon nice diſtinctions. Not any thing 
came from me that did occaſion this. As for a Cuſtos, 
Sc. 'tis impoſſible there ſhould be one ſo long as the 
Queen is here. This Claule is for the Adminiſtration 
of the Queen, and the King may take it when he 
pleaſes. If ever Execution of Power be ſo much in di- 
minution of the King's Power, then Pulleney is in the 
right. Every Act the Queen does is ſupported by 
this Clauſe. 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] No man ſhould make Objec- 
tions, but ſhould likewiſe propoſe Expedients. If ſup- 
poſed, or afraid, that it 1s abſurd to have two co- 
operative Powers, or any miſtruſt of the Queen 
I believe her the beſt Woman in the World, and ſhe 
has ſhowed herſelf ſo ever ſince ſhe came hither 
But I aſk if any good Law was ever propoſed, that it 
is a miſtruſting the King? I ſay, there are difficul- 
ties—You may ſuppoſe abſolute Power in two toge- 
ther; but ſeparate, all writers agree, and I am as far 
from miſtruſting the Queen as any body. _ 

Sir Robert Howard.] This is as green a Motion as 
any. I believe Finch intended no Infringement of De- 
bates ; but, perhaps, might mention ſome innuendo's 
to fortify his Reaſons. For a thing to be made uſe of 
when bad, becauſe it can not be made good, is a ſtrange 
argument to confirm many an ill thing that cannot be 
made good. We are told, © That it is inconvenient 
for the Governmient to be in two, and therefore. the 
Adminiftration ſhould be inone.“ TwoCzarsof Myſcovy 
at a time |. (wy laughing) Sure they can argue better 
in their reaſons than in their noiſe. Let me aſk how 
this is practicable? You muſt ſuppoſe the King will 
never act by this Power, or act nothing contradictory 
to it. If this be ſo, if you can allow that communi- 
cation, it may be as ſure to you without a contra- 
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diction— This Act is not only for this expedition into 
Ireland, but as often as he goes out of the Kingdom, 
during his Life. I think the Clauſe is full of con- 
tradictions. f 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] We are told, © The Bill is 
impracticable,” and of © two Czars of Muſcovy. 1 
find no contradiction in the firſt Clauſe, at leaſt. If 
there be any in the reſt, I hope the wiſdom of the 
Houſe will mend them. For deciſion, pray put the 
Queſtion. | ; 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] J have heard ſo many Objec- 
tions, that I believe you cannot mend the Clauſe, 
Suppoſe the King and Queen go into Scotland, ſhall not 
the Government be provided for ? When the Bill of 
Rights paſſed, it was not out of diſreſpect to the Queen 
that the ſole Government was in the King; it was be- 
cauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary the Government ſhould 
be in one hand : Why not ſo itill ? Now the Clauſe is, 
firſt in the King, and then in the King and Queen too. 
*Tis an eaſier matter to give an opinion, whether it 
goes with one's judgment, than to ſay how it ſhall be 
mended. They have ſaid, * Mend it,” but nobody 
propoſes to anſwer objections, but by calling for the 
Queſtion. I agree that *tis debaſing her authority to have 
the Queen in Commiſſion to diſparage her. If the 
authority be in both, ſuppoſe che Queen ſhould think 
fit to diſſolve this Parliament, and the King diſlike it, 

et he muſt call another. 5 ö 

Sir William Leveſen Gower.) I take this Clauſe to be 
no leſs than, as Napier called it, Tranſubſtantiation ; 
Regal power in England, and Regal power in Ireland. 
I am againſt the Clauſe, and againſt the Bill, and all 


you can do in it; not that I diſtruſt the Queen any 


more than I did the King at firſt. I would not have 
the King go into Ireland. When Gentlemen ſhewed a 
neceſſity for the King to go into Ireland, they muſt 
ſay that Ireland is of more conſideration than England, 
and they had rather loſe England. Another want is, 
Money ; that Army is ill paid. I would not ne, the 

ing 
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King go into Ireland to head a mutinous Army. I 
would not be left in poſſeſſion of a Government, that 
puniſhes nobody, and pardons nobody. I had rather, 
Ireland was loſt than England, if it muſt be fo. 

Sir John Lowther,] Gower has dealt ſincerely with 
you : He is not for the King's going into Ireland. If 
the Debate muſt turn upon that hinge, I am ready for 
it; but if the Houſe will offer advice to the King, 
I am willing to join. Some Gentlemen ſeem to agree, 
that a Proclamation may do as effectually as an Act of 
Parliament, but the objections are ſtronger againſt a 
Proclamation than an Act. How ſhall they obey the 
Queen, excluſive of the King, or jointly with the 
King? I ſee no way for the thing to be done by Pro- 
clamation, that may not be by Act. Tis ſtrange not 
to ſuffer the King to go out of England, be the exi- 
gency ever ſo great. Kings have gone into France 
and Scotland, and then there was no difficulty in a 
Cuſtos Regni, and now we have a Perſon, and no dif- 
ficulty in the chbice of a Perſon, only in the manner 
how to be inveſted with this Authority ! State it thus, 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary that the King go, and that 
there was no Queen in the caſe, then there muſt be a 
Cuſtos; if a means is to be found out, then *tis as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be the Queen as any Perſon. The 
only claſhing is about the Orders which ſhall ſtand 
in force, that they do not interfere ; but then the 
King's are to be executed firſt, His general Inſtruc- 
tions will be obſerved, and emergencies be ſupplied 
by the Queen. I ſee no difficulty in the thing. | 

Colonel Auſten.] J have not yet ſeen it made out 
abſolutely, that there is a neceſſity for the King to go 
into Ireland to hazard himſelf. I would preſent to 
the King the ſorrow and great apprehenſions we are 
under, 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] J am ſorry we have nothing but 
apprehenſions upon us. I would not truſt ſo much to 
ourſelves as to be divided. I would [truſt] in _— 
but in God above, and our Sovereign below. Twoul 
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be ſtrange for us to break ſuch meaſures, under ſuch 
an auſpicious Government—I am ſorry to hear men- 
tion of oy the Czars of Muſco vy "a tis foreign Lan- 
guage, and becomes not an Ergliſbman. I look up- 
on Auſten's Motion to be like a Senate's Addreſs to a 


Doge of Venice, as much as the Czars. There is no- 


thing left but that immediate way of the Queen, 
and I would acquieſce in that. I do it as to an Engliſo 
Princeſs ; we may place our truſt in her. I am not 
jealous, frighted, nor have apprehenſions of it. No 
man can anſwer for this or that man's doubt. There 
is a neceſſity not to act by a Cuſtos, but by a Regent. 
If you put in a Proviſo, do you not leave it to the King, 
and in the King's power to pals the Act, or not? Will 
you fay, he ſhall not go, and run all the riſk of it? That 
is ſo choquant (ſhocking ! ) TI quote a Precedent, and a full 
Precedent in this caſe. I'll fetch it from the flouriſn- 
ing Kingdom of Spain, under Ferdinand and Jſabella. The 
King, in their Cortes (Parliament) of Arragon, did propoſe 
to go againſt the Moors; and that of Philip and Mary 
here from that Precedent. It ſuits extremely with your 
ſenſe. I cannot ſay, I will adviſe the King to go or 
ſtay, but the ſafety of England depends on the im- 
mediate finiſhing the conqueſt of Ireland. 

Col. Auſten.] I know not how the compariſon of © the 
Doge of Venic can be applied to us. Twould be 
unmannerly for us to adviſe, now the King has declared 
his reſolution, and this will make him © a Doge of 
Venice ;” it would then be proper to have a table of 
what advice we ſhould give, and what not. 

Sir Robert Rich.) Whether it appears * Venetian 
advice,” or whatever it is, I ſhall ſpeak my mind. I 
am convinced the Bill is impracticable, becauſe 
to conquer Treland is too high a flight. There is 
no powder, no ſtores, no money ; and to ſend the 
King into Ireland to call for any of theſe, and not to be 
obeyed | The Army of Jreland is in a great General's 
hand, and Goodrich knows his ' merits better than J. 


Is it the King's reſolution to go, and no one's elle ? 


Where 
|. 
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Where did this ſcheme. and reſolution firſt riſe? If it 
be good, they will own it; if not, it is in the dark. 
I doubt we ſhall bring one of the greateſt Princes upon 
Earth into the greateſt difficulties upon Earth. We 
have a right to addreſs the King (and *tis not ſoun- 
mannerly done) to ſtay ; but you may leave the Chair, 
go into Debate, and lay all theſe difficulties before the 
King, and leave it to him. r 

Col. Granville.] Tis not with reſpe& to the King, 
if you addreſs him to ſtay. He has ſo often publiſhed 
that he will go, that I fear his honour, as well as your 
ſafety, is engaged. If you enable him, I hope he 
will have Victory, and after that, Peace. I ſhould be 
glad the Queen might have the power in his abſence 
any way, but by Bill; but rather than Ireland ſhould. 
be loſt, put the Queſtion. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] The King has not adviſed with 
us, but told us, he will go.” His foot is in the 
ſtirrup, and you catch him upon the ſhoulder, and ſay, 
he ſhall not go.“ Whether the King go, or ſtay, 
leave it to his choice. If you do not paſs the Bill, 
*tis impoſſible for him to go. | | 

Sir Edward Seymour.] We have been two days pn 
this ſubject, and done little, and, in the method we 
are going on, ſhall do as little to-day. I have ſeen 
| how the Debate has been carried on, and by whom. 
Yeſterday you were under ſome perplexities. If we 
jogg our Conſtitution out of rules, of the two evils, 
the leaſt is to be choſen. The Queſtion is, Whether - 
you will truſt the Government in the Queen's hands, - 
or not at all? Several projects have been offered, as a 
Proclamation, &c. It has been ſaid, As the Bill 
is penned, the Queen may diſſolve this Parliament.“ 
But I would explain; as Thompſon ſaid, he cared not 
which ſide was uppermoſt, that is our uneaſinels : 


But ſhall we fit ſtill, and do nothing for your ſecurity . 5 


and ſafety ? *Tis not proper to give advice, till aſked 
of us. The King has told you, he will go into Fe- 
land. What is the reaſon of borrowing on all our Mo- 
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ney, but our belief that we are ſafe in the Reſolution 
he has taken? If our advice is not mannerly, ſure 
tis not prudent, and if not other vigour put into 
hands“ than was laſt year, we ſhall not be long here. 
When the King is gone, the Government muſt be 
ſomewhere. Will you have it in other hands than the 
Queen's ? You have a good Clauſe before you ; there 
is no objection againſt it that is ſolid; put the Queſ- 
tion for that Clauſe. 1 

Sir Jobn Guiſe.] Tis ſaid, The King reſolves to 
go into Ireland. I had thought, that, by the Laws 


and Cuſtoms of the Realm, the King could do no 


wrong, becauſe he takes the advice of others. The 
thing had better take up a quarter of an hour's de- 
bating now, than a year's fighting it out afterwards. 
Have you not any thing to regard but Ireland ? I 
think you have England and: Scotland. Should the 
King go and fail, or a greater misfortune | happen] his 
death, what a poſture are we then in, in relation to En- 


gland ! J hope the Army is paid, and no parties in Eu- 


gland; but I fear, ſhould there be any ill management 
or diſorders here, the French will make their advantages 
of it. As to Scotland, I have heard diſmal accounts 
from thence. Who then is the perſon moſt proper to 
countervail all theſe difficulties ? If the King go, have 
you any ſuch thing as a General in his abſence ? If any 
misfortune happen, I have done my part, and I tell you, 
I will go as far for the good of the Nation as I can. 


[The Amendments, reported by the Committee, were agreed 
to by the Houſe, and the Proviſo was ordered to be ingrofled.} 


Wedneſday, May 7. 
[The Regency Bill was read the third time.] 


Mr Foley.] I ſuppoſe 'tis the intention of the 

Houſe, that the King have the Adminiſtration of the 

Government when he comes back. I proffer a Pro- 
Sic Orig. 


viſo 
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viſo to aſſert whoſe Orders ſhall be obeyed; viz. © That 
the King's ſhall be obeyed.” | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) This Proviſo ſuppoſes, 
that the Queen will not obey the - King's Orders, I 
would lay it aſide. 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) The Clauſe has no hurt in it: 
Tis poſſible the Queen may be ſurprized, and Orders 
may be given unknown to one another, and both 
cannot ſtand good : If ſuch a thing ſhould happen, 
there is no hurt in the Clauſe. . | 
Mr Finch.) The only reaſon I hear for accepting 
this Clauſe is, Becaufe there is no great harm in it:“ 
To let the Clauſe remain is no great harm; but I 
never heard it was a reaſon to receive it, becauſe there 
was no great harm in it, 

The Proviſo was rejected; and the Bill, with the Amend- 
ments, &c. paſſed. ] : 


May 8*, 9, and 10 Omitted. }] 


Monday, May 12. 


A Meſſage from the Lords, to deſire, That Sir Robert Clayton, 
and Sir George Treby may attend their Houſe [on Heaneſday 
next] concerning the Alteration of the Lieutenancy in London. 


Sir Henry Goodrick.) For Perſons to go from your 
Houſe, to be ſworn for Evidence to impeach your 
Judgment of the Lieutenancy of London, I hope you 
will conſider of it. For your Members to attack your 
Judgment—I hope you will not compell your Mem- 
bers to that, | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] J am ſorry to hear ſuch a Meſ- 
fage from the Lords; *tis an unfortunate thing ; it 
affects me very much. They are ſcarce good friends 
to this Monarchy, that will make a difference be- 
twixt the King and his People, to impeach the NIng's 
Authority into the bargain. By an Act of Charles II, 
the King has Power to place and diſplace in the Mi- 


* The Bill for reverſing. the Judgment in a Dus Warranto s gaĩaſt the 
City of London, &. paſſed this day, 166 to 76, 
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Hria, and the King has taken great care of the Militi® 
of London, which is the great Chamber of the King- 
dom. The King has ſettled this by Commiſſion, and 
placed perſons as he thought fit; and it has been fo 
well received by this Houle, chat they addreſſed with 
Thanks to the King ; and it is reported, that the Lords 


have ſent for a Liſt of the Licutenancy, to know whe- 


ther the King has done well, or no. The conſequence, 
whatever it be, muſt tend to make a difference be- 
twixt the Houſes. As for one of the Gentlemen (Clayton) 
he is a party in the Lieutenancy, and as for- the Attor- 
ney-General (Trey) the Lords have a Claim to call 
him to their Houſe to ſit there. Is not this a ſort of 
bringing of original Cauſes before the Lords? In Ap- 
peals, and Writs of Error, they have Judicature, but 


not on the Commons: They are no cenſores morum; 


and to ſend a // quis, whether the King ſhould give Men 
ſuch Authority! Examine this, whether the Lords do 
it judicially, as an original Cauſe, and ſend the Lords 
Anſwer by Meſſengers of your own. 

Sir Edward Seymour. ] Some preſent Anſwer you muſt 
give, and *tis moved © to ſend it by Meſſengers of your 
own.” The Meſſage is of great moment, for your 
Members to attend the Lords. In all the Enquiry I 
can make, I find no inſtance of ſuch a Meſſage, till 
the laſt Parliament, that Mr Hampden, j junior, was ſent 
for*. Since it may be a Conteſt, whatever it is, I would 
have the right on your ſide. , As for one of them, the 
Attorney-General, the Lords had a right to him be- 
fore he was your Member ; therefore I would not inſiſt 
upon a Perſon that ſits here by their courteſy, and 
not your right. The Lords never ſend for Witneſſes 
in matters of Impeachments, as Goodrick ſaid ; you 
prepare all that. By the {ame reaſon that the Lords 
ſend for one of your Members, they may ſend for ten; 
and, by the ſame rule of proportion, call for the very 
Chair for Evidence. *Tis againſt the right Being, 
and Order of the Houſe to ſend your Members, and I 


am ar arnſt it. 
* See Vol. IX, 


Sir 
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Sir William Williams.] I offer, that, as to the At- 
torney-General, the King calls him thither, and the 
Lords cannot diftinguiſh him as to themſelves. The 
Attorney is not in poſſeſſion of his place there; it 
muſt be the King that calls the Lords to Parliament, 
as he may do any of your Members. I would ſend 
the Lords an Anſwer by Meſſengers of your own, till 
you can ſearch Books; *'tis the beſt Anſwer that can 
be given. oe 

Sir Thomas Lee.) *Tis ſaid, The Debate may be 
long, and the Meſſengers will ſtay ;” but the Meſ- 
ſengers muſt attend the fate of that. I hope, what- 
ever Sawyer's Opinion is, that the Houſe did raſhly in 
the Thanks to the King about the Lieutenancy, that 
you will not take the ſole Advice of the King upon 

ou; and, in the laſt Meſſage, when you might have 
aſked the Lords Concurrence, you ſaid, © You thanked 
for the Cauſe, and not for the Perſons ;” the Lords 
now enquire into the Perſons. Your beſt Anſwer is, 
by Meſſengers of your own. In the laſt Parliament, 
inſtead of giving leave to your Members to go to the 
Lords, to give Evidence, you ſhould have let the Lords 
know that you are Proſecutors, though they are the 
Judges. I am ſorry you have ſhown the Lords the 
way to the King without you—The Lords have a 
Right to begin an Act of Attainder, as well as you. 
If the Lords ſhould proceed upon this as criminal, 

ou let them know you are the Accuſers; and the 
beſt Anſwer, for the preſent, is, by Meſſengers of your 
own. 

Col. Auſten.] It does not appear that the Lords, in 
this, act as in order to Judgment; and therefore it is 
no original Cauſe; but that the Lords may ſecond you 
in their Thanks, if they ſhall think fit, I cannot fee 
that any of thoſe caſes mentioned ſtand in your way. 
To ſuppoſe they ſhall ſhock you, is more than you 
ought to do. I would ſend Anſwer by Meſſengers of 
your own. | 


K 4  [ Reſolved, 
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[ Reſobved, That the Meſſengers be called in, and acquaint- 
ed, That the Houſe will return an Anſwer by Meſſengers of 
their own. Then the Queſtion for adjourning paſſed in the 
Affirmative, 159 to 156. ] | | | 


Tueſday, May 17. 


Sir Edward Seymour.] I will not enter into the hiſto. 
ry, how the Sun has gone back upon our Dial; only 
I defire we may be preſerved for the time to come, 
If you can fit down with all the ill Adminiſtration of 
Affairs you have had already, there is an end of my 
Motion. I hope the King, upon paſſing the Bill of 
Regency, will leave us ſome time to conſider ; and *tis 
worth your thoughts to conſider to provide for the 
ſafety of the Nation in his abſence, whether by the 
Militia, or qtherwiſe. My Motion is, © To reſolve 
the Houſe into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to 
conſider how to preſerve the Peace of the Nation in 
the King's abſence.” 

Lord Caſtleton.) I am ſeldom of that Gentleman's 
Opinion, but I am now, and I ſecond his Motion. 

Col. Granville.] I have heard the Motion, and I 
think it ſo neceſſary, that I would not let it paſs over. 
I am ready to embrace any remedy that may be of- 
fered. If we are in danger, now the King is here, and 
an Army to defend us, we cannot be ſafe when he is 
out of England; therefore I ſecond the Motion. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] The Motion is of great 
importance; and that of the Militia, moved by Co- 
ning ſby, is but one part of our ſafety ; therefore I concur 
with Seymour's Motion. 5 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] J confeſs I do not underſtand 
the Motion. You have had the Militia under conſi- 
deration, and diſarming Papiſts, The perſons moſt 
likely to endanger us are the Papiſts, who, in the 
North, are gone from their Houſes, and are in Con- 


' federacies. I would not loſe the fruits of that Bill, 


ſo much for your ſafety, but I would ſpeedily proceed 
upon it. * 
Sir 
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Sir Jobn Guiſe.] This is too weighty a matter to 
ſpeak to it off-hand. Tis worth your time to conſi- 
der, that a great part of the buſineſs of Parliament is 
conſulatory. Many words are not requiſite now; and 
I move © to go into a Grand Committee to-morrow.” 
Sir Thomas Lee.) The Queſtion is of great weight, 
and *tis late in the day. I cannot ſay, (as Lord Caſtle- 
ton) That I am ſeldom of Seymour's Opinion ;” but I 
muſt ſay, I have been more of late than formerly. I 
ſhould be glad if he would propoſe ſomething for you 
to go upon. I ſhould be glad to have a little light 
what you have to do: But it falls oddly to have this 
Motion come on the ſame day you have agreed the 
Bill of Regency with the Lords*; now to put it 
in the People's heads, that they are inſecure. It may 
be of ſome danger to publiſh your Votes now, at a 
time when you have paſſed a Bill to be ſecure in a Re- 
gency, and that now you declare yourſelves inſecure. 

Sir Edmund Fennings.] I ſuppoſe there is ſomething 
latet in herbis in this Motion. I think it is time to ad- 
Journ, and go to dinner. , 

Col. Auſten.] I wonder to hear Gentlemen ſpeak of 
* the Security of the Nation in the King's abſence,” 
and the next Motion, © to go to dinner.” Pl trouble 
you with nothing more than what has been ſaid. I 
reckon there is to be a management by Council, and 
it is no diſparagement—I think, if the Motion be not 
agreed to, it will look ill abroad. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] Perhaps this Motion may tend 
to taking the Miniſtry out of ſome hands, and putting 
it into others. *Tis both the Right of the Crown, and 
a neceſſity of putting the Government in the Queen, 
a Princeſs of great judgment, and the King may well 
put her in that truſt. I wiſh Seymour would be more 
particular in his Motion; if not, you may proceed 
upon general Heads of a Bill for the Militia ; but if 

he will make no farther explanation of himſelf, I would 
adjourn. | p b 


* This Bill had been returned by the Lords juſt before. 


Sir 


a. 
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Sir Charles Sedley.] We are all contented, that the 
Queen ſhould have the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, in the King's abſence ; and we now conſider 
how to make it eaſy to the Queen. She is a wiſe Wo- 
man; but ſhe is a Woman. The King will leave her 
ſome of. his own Council, and ſome of King Fames's 
Council, a mixed Council. What concerns all People 
ought to be handled by all; and I move as Seymour, c. 

Col. Birch.) I am not fit to ſpeak to this buſineſs : 
J cannot dance about it as others can. Nobody can 
doubt but the Queen is but a Woman ſtill, and muſt 
have Council. This is the Great Council. What will 
the People ſay? You have paſſed a Bill of Regency; 
but who ſhall adviſe and manage the Queen in the 
King's abſence ? If Seymour meant. not that, in his 
Motion, I know not what he meant. If to have the 
Kingdom managed for its Safety be the meaning of it, 
I am for the Queſtion. 

Sir Fohn Lowther.] I do not well comprehend the 
meaning of this Vote. I wiſh it may be explained, 
that we might. No Motions ſhould be made without 
the ſubject- matter before you, and the meaning of it. 
I would not willingly anticipate any thing. If, by the 
Devate, we delay the King's Journey, or create appre- 
henſions in the People, we make the danger greater, 
and the Enemies to the Government will proceed more 
boldly, when they ſee you apprehend your own weak- 
neſs. Unleſs the Motion be explained, I ſecond the 
Motion to adjourn. | 

Sir John Thompſon.) I am for the Motion, and 1 
wiſh it had been ſooner, and for a reaſon not touched : 
In the laſt Parliament, when we were upon the conſi- 
deration of the State of -the Nation, and an Addreſs 
preparing to the King, we were prorogued: We are 
doing what we were about then, and may be pro- 
rogued as we were then. After we have been hit 


twice in.the ſame place, I am for the Motion for a 
Grand Committee to-morrow. 


Sir 
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Sir Edward Seymour.] I had not gone on, but that 
the Houſe ſeemed to acquieſce in my Motion, and 
that Gentlemen ſhould be ſurprized to conſult their 
own ſafery !—I ſhould be glad to be fo ſurprized. My 
Motion is plain and intelligible. He is a bold man 
that dares preſent you with a remedy to that end, 
otherwiſe than as, a general propoſition. If the Mo- 
tion be not entertained, the World may think we are 
in Safety, and we need not conſider of it. 

Sir William Leveſon Gower.] I cannot imagine what 
Explanation the Motion needs ; *tis as reaſonable as 
ever I heard. Though Seymour be able to propoſe, yet 
that no man will do but at a Grand Committee. We 
muſt conſider this whilſt the King is here, elſe, when 
he is gone, we ſhall want him to help us. Proviſion 
for our Safety, whilſt the King is here, is much ber- 
ter. I cannot apprehend what Gentlemen fear from 
this conſideration. The Bill of the Militia will not 
reach your end. Since all conclude it difficult to kee 
us in Peace in the King's abſence, pray put the Quel 
tion, Cc. 

[ Reſolved, That this Houſe will, to-morrow morning, re- 
ſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to conſider 


of Ways and Means to preſerve the Peace and Safety. of the 
Kingdom, in the abſence of the King.] CU» 


Wedneſday, May 14. 


In a Grand Committee, [on Ways and Means to preſerve 
the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom, in the King's abſence, ] 


Mr Holt.) I hope this day will not prove as others 
have done. We find fault, and do nothing. Great 
complaints are made abroad, and, I fear, jealouſies. 
The Papiſts ſay, We dare do nothing.” The Na- 
tion can never be ſafe, nor at eaſe, till Ireland be re- 
duced. Now, conſider what hands we ſhall leave the 
Queen in, in the Adminiſtration, Sc. *Tis of great 
conſequence to be in hands we confide in. I hear 
that one $Sha/es is come over. I would have him come 


oy 
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up to give you account of the ſtate of Ireland: They 
ſay, he is at Cheſter, and I would farther proceed to 
ſettling the Militia, and what elſe is requiſite. 

Serjeant Maynard.) We have had diſcoveries made 
of Conſpiracies, but never bring them home to any 
body. We have ſent for this man, (Shales) and cannot 
get him*. I would know who has obſtructed it, 

Sir William Leveſon Gower.] You have been moved 
for Shales to be ſent for. Will that be any Security 
to the Government? I hope you will think of ſome- 
thing elſe. | 

Sir John Guiſe.] The Order is, To conſider how to 
ſecure the Nation, Sc.“ I know not how Shales comes 
directly into this caſe. If the Errors of the laſt year 
muſt not be redeemed but by Shales's coming over 
now, I think that ſtrange. Perhaps the Queen ma 
be very well ſatisfied without this; but it may ſatisfy 
her to have the Advice of this Houſe ; not that ſhe 
wants Advice, but is it not uſual for us to give Ad- 
vice? The Credit of the Government may be in that 
Advice. I have laid down ſome of my own thoughts 
for the preſent: I hope other Gentlemen will do the 
ſame. | 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] Certainly Shales is in Cuſtody 
by Duke Schomberg's Order. One thing weighs upon 
me extremely; there is a wicked Party in this King- 
dom, that incline too much to their Opinion. I wilh 
the public good may be the common ſtandard : When 
J hear of ſuch Aſſemblies of Men, and that the Scotch 
Party increaſes in Arms, and fome whom the King 
has extended his Grace to; when I ſee ſeveral perſons 
taken in Kent and Fſſex, c. J have reaſon to believe 
a general Conſpiracy, In four or five weeks they go 
looſe again; every man will make friends of the un- 
righteous Mammon, and favour them, I hope you 
will leave ſome ſuch Power to prevent this. Let us 
not enter into any thing now to breed diſtinctions, nor 
ſow ſuch ſeeds of diſcord as cannot become prolific, 
* See Vol. IX. b | 

ut 


* 
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but by a ſeparation amongſt ourſelves. 1 would con- 


ſider ſuch as are in actual oppoſition againit the Go- 


vernment, that they may be ſecured, 

Sir William Whitlock.) What I heard from Goodrick 
calls me up. That perſons ſhould be ſecured, ſeems 
to me to be a retrenching the Habeas Corpus Act. If 
an Angel came from Heaven that was a Privy-Coun- 
ſellor, I would not truſt my Liberty with him one mo- 
ment. I would not now have a way to break in upon 
that Law; for this very reaſon, I would not touch 
upon that Law, for there never can be greater diſcon- 
tent than breaking in upon that Law. 

Mr Coningsby.] For ſome time I would repeal that 
Law ; it does not ſo much ſave you, as that your Ene- 
mies, that would deſtroy the Government, may not 
have the benefit of the Government. 

Sir Joſeph Tredenbam.] Our circumſtances are yery ill, 
if inconſiſtent with that Law. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] I appeal, how irregularly thoſe 
Gentlemen ſpeak to a thing never propoſed. We are 
told of Saints and Angels,” by Whitlock, but I think 
there are none under his Caſſock ; but I offered only, 
whether it was not fit, ſome way or other, to ſave the 
Government ; which it cannot be, unleſs the Perſons 
that conſpire its Ruin are prevented from 3 
about, Sc. 

Sir Jobn Cuiſe.] I deſire that nothing may be done 
with the Habeas Corpus Act, which is part of the Bill 
of Rights; but a little ſeverity to theſe men will be 
ineffectual. There is a Writ Ne exeat Regnum, and 
I hope the Lawyers will tell you, that that Writ may 
be extended without violating the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I conſider the Motion that 
brought you into this Committee, to preſerve the 
Nation in the King's abſence. I ſaw, in the Bill of 
Regency, the ſame diſſatisfaction ; if there be Reaſon, 
there may be Remedy—lI expected to have heard an- 
other Debate than about Shales. The Habeas Corpus 
Act, the beſt Security of the Nation, I would not 
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meddle with. I thought it had been the beſt part of 
the Security of the Nation, the Council about the 
Queen in the King's abſence. I thought we could not 
be ſafe in the continuance of thoſe hands who had ſo 
much ſhaken the Government. Whether it was their 
deſign, their ignorance, or misfortune, I would have 


no ſuch bottoms to truſt the Government upon. The 


King being here, the Government 1s aſſiſted with vi- 
gour; if we have thoſe Miſcarriages now, I have no 
reaſon to believe we ſhall be ſafe in his abſence. I be- 
lieve no man will juſtify the Miſcarriages. Now re- 
flect how our condition will ſtand, in ſuch arbitra 

and uncertain hands. If a man be ſick, and can have 
no remedy, when he finds one, and will not apply it, 
he is in a worſe condition. I am afraid, if we do not 
apply to the King, to alter the Adminiſtration of the 

Government, in his abſence, from the hands it is in 
now, your Government cannot laſt long. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] That there are Misfortunes from 
Counſellors, I believe: I know not who they are, nor 
whether they are our friends. I have no Accuſation 
againſt any of them. I have been at cooking this diſh 
many a time. To put the King upon this Enquiry, 
now he 1s going away, would be unſeaſonable. Per- 
haps we are diſſatisfied that ſome are in, and perhaps 
ſome would be diſſatisfied if ſome of us were in. Pray 
let us go to ſome other buſineſs. | 

Mr Foley.) I have had experience how hard this has 
been. Heretofore none of the Privy-Council were 
aſhamed of the Advice they gave; they ſet their hands 
to the Privy-Council Book. I propoſe, that, for the 
future, all Orders paſſed by the Privy-Council may be 
fairly entered, and that thoſe preſent may enter their 
aſſent or diſſent. Thus we may know, for the time 
to come, who gives Advice. 

Sir Fohn Guiſe.] I do not doubt of Sedley's © eating 
well, and cooking; but I know no meat you have 
before you: I think this is not a jeſting matter. 1 
am of opinion, two ways muſt ſecure the Peace of 
* + the 
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the Nation; by thoſe who have done amiſs formerly, 
not to be employed, to diſtaſte the People. I know 
not who they are. We all know the Privy-Council who 
are preſent, and who the reſt; 'tis an eaſy matter to 
take them down, to ſee the Characters of Men. If 
the Characters have been formerly before you, if in 
former Reigns, or this, they have given diſtaſte 
Let Names be after Things. If all be well, and you 
have nothing to ſay to any body, pray let us go to 
dinner. 

Sir John Thompſon.) When I hear the ſeveral diſ- 
courſes to-day of our condition, and the remedies, I 
would not leave them upon your hands. If you do 
not all the good, do ſome. I am only afraid of this, 


that they that have done you the miſchief in time 


paſt will put you out of all power of remedy. They 
who fold you to France once, may do it twice. I deſire 
to do ſomething, and leave the reſt to Providence. I 


would form it into a Motion, viz. © That all thoſe. 


who adviſed the King to diſſolve the laſt Parliament, 
may be removed from his Council.” 

Mr Hutchinſon.] I would have the Journals ſearch- 
ed. I think thoſe under Impeachments, in former Par- 
laments, not fit to be near the King. 

Col. Granville.) I hope we ſhall have ſome good 
effect of this day's Debate. If we knew from whence 
our Misfortunes come, they might be the eaſter re- 
medied. I have heard Perſons deſcribed : I am for the 
Head of the Privy-Council *; a great man, a bold 
man, and an able man, capable of making attempts 
on Engliſh ſpirits. When we reflect upon the arbitrary 
Actions and Counſels by the Marqueſs of Carmarther, 
in King William's time, it reminds us of the ſame 


* The Earl of Danby had been Charles II. Boyer, 


made Lord Preſident, and created 
Marqueſs ot Carmarthen. He had, 
hy his accompliſhing the King's Mar- 
riage with the Queen, and heartily 
concurring in the Revolution from 
the very beginning, atoned in ſome 
meaſure for his proceedings under 


He is (aid to have puſhed for the 
Treaſurer's Staff, a Poſt he had for- 
merly enjoyed, but was refuſed by 
the King, who was reſolved the 
Treaſury thould be in the hands of 
Commiilioners. Rere/ty. 
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Actions in King Charles II's time. I have heard of his 
merit in the Revolution—A private life would have 
better become him, and been more for his intereſt. 
I cannot wonder if people be cautious in ſending Mo- 
ney to thoſe that have ſo often miſcarried. At one 
leap, from being Priſoner in the Tower to be Preſident 
of the Council, ſticks with me. He has been im- 
peached 'by the Commons of England, and now to 
graſp at Power to ſatisfy his revenge upon thoſe who 
have impeached him, for betraying the Liberties of 
England !/—I would paſs ſome cenſure upon him, and 

ull him down, though he were greater than he is: 
And I will be ready to do always ſo to thoſe that be- 
tray the Liberties of England. 

Sir John Lewther.] I did not think we ſhould have 
had ſo profound a ſilence, if the danger had been from 
ſo great, ſo bold, and fo able a man as Lord Car- 
marthen. For an Impeachment againſt him, and he 
never tried, if that be a reaſon why he ſhould be kept 
out of the Council, it may be a reaſon why he ſhould 
come in. I think thoſe were great Crimes in the laſt 
Reigns, of ſurrendering Charters, and thoſe were not 
called to account, We were told then to lay all things 
aſleep ; but if you will look into Grievances, look into 
the laſt occaſions of your Ruin, not only into 1678, 
bur 1684, and the reſt. 

Sir John Guiſe.] Mention has been made of other 
People in other Parliaments, Sc. that have been well 
ſpoken of in this Houſe; but J wonder that ſo know- 
ing a Perſon ſpeaks of Juſtification, when Pardons have 
been pleaded. In this caſe you have one mentioned 
you may demand Judgment againſt him, and he has 
nothing to 'plead but the Pardon; a man at that 
time queſtioned for French Money *; and 'tis an eaſy 
inducement for me to believe he will do ſo again. 
This Nobleman has formerly been concerned in this 
Houſe; we know how that went off. We had ſuch 
Reaſons as I can never forget, why a Pardon cannot 


When Earl of Danby, See Vol. VI. p. 348, 366, &c. 


be 


W 
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be pleaded to an Impeachment. He is Preſident of 
the Council, and I could wiſh Lorother would tell us 
the good that Council has done. For my own com- 
mon ſafety, I confeſs, I cannot have confidence in 


him. I ſecond the Motion, and defire, That, du- 


ring the King's abſence, the Lord Marqueſs of Car- 
marthen may not be left one of the Council.” 

Mr Shadrach Vincent.] Since I fee it is now the faſhion 
to name Privy-Counſellors, I will name another, who 
I defire may be turned out: He that delivered 
the Charters in Cornwall. I mean the Earl of Bath“. 

Sir William Leveſon Gower.) Till this matter be de- 


termined, I know not how you can enquire. If you 


will proſecute my Lord of Bath, he has no Pardon to 
plead, and, if he had, he will plead none. He will 
ſooner turn himſelf out of the Council, than ſtay in 
with him, if you move him out. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] As to what relates to Lord 
Bath, and Lord Carmarthen, I will fay nothing; but 
the matter of Glouceſterſhire (complained of by Sir 
Fohn Knight, about raiſing the Auxiliaries) is ten 
times of greater concern, and no laughing matter. 1 
ſay, it is levying War, and no better. There is no 
Law for Auxiliaries, but the Militia is our legal de- 


fence, and no Lord-Lieutenant can raiſe Auxiliaries; 


he is indemnified for what he has done, by the Act, 
but if there have been any raiſed ſince the Act, it is 
within the Law of levying War. I move, That a 
Committee may look inro this matter. I cannot an- 


In the new Charters that had 
been granted, the Election of the 
Members was taken out of the 
hands of the inhabitants, and re- 
ſtrained tothe Corporation-men, all 
thoſe being left out who were not 
acceptable at Court. In ſorne Bo- 
roughs, they could not find a num- 
ber of men to be depended on, ſothe 
neighbouring Gentlemen were made 
Corporation men, and in ſome of 
theſe, perſons of other Counties, not ſo 


Vor. X. L 


much as knownin the Borough,were 
named. This was practiſed in ihemoſt 
avowed manner in Cornwall, hythe E. 


of Bath, who, to ſecure himſelf he 


Groom of the Stole's plave, which 
he held all Kin Charler's time, put 
the Officers of the Guards names in 
al moſt all rhe Charters of that Coun · 
ty, which ſeuding up forty four 
Members, they were for the moſt 
part ſo choſen, that the King was 
ſure of their Votes on all occaſivns 

Burnet” 


{wer 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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ſwer my Duty to the King, nor my Truſt in this place, 
if you enquire not into it. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I am under no good circum- 
ſtances of making Speeches I wonder that, what zeal 
ſoever men have for the thing, they ſhould lead you 
out of Order. I wonder this ſhould be concealed all 
this while : I love not art of any kind. Let not the 
Clock ftrike twelve at once; go on by degrees. It 
ſeems hard, that Crimes acted ſo long ago ſhould now 
be called in queſtion ; it were ſo, if we took any 
thing from him. If not fatal, it is at leaſt unfortu- 
nate, if he has done it at one time, that he may not act 
it again—It is a Queſtion of common prudence for 
your ſafety. Let one thing take its determination, be- 
fore you begin another. I would addreſs the King to 
remove Lord Carmarthen : 1 am fure he will neicher 
ſupport the Church, nor the State. 

Sir Charles Sedley. ] You are upon two Motions ; 1 

0 4 vice to the King not to leave his Privy Council to act 
. all in his abſence, but ſome Council beſides the Privy 
hb Council. I have received no dil-obligation from this 
by. noble Lord, nor any favour from him; but pray keep 
us to ſome Order, and put a Queſtion. 
1 Sir Henry Goodrick.] Orderly and properly you are 
= - to proceed upon my Lord Preſident ; all the reſt of 
| ' the Debate is a deviation from the Queſtion. I am 


* ſorry to hear another noble Lord named. I was one 
1 at firſt for not impeaching this noble Lord. He was 

| adviſed by his Counſel to plead his Pardon, General 

| accuſations are general ſnares. Let any man, upon 
his honour, aver any of this Accuſation,: “ Not fit to 
ſerve the Church nor State !”?—1 think i it the greateſt 
injury mortal man can have. *Twas ſaid by another, 
That the Marqueſs of Carmarthen ated the ſame 
part now, that the Earl of Danby did formerly.” Let 
them, on their honour, make it good againſt my Lord 
* Preſident. I require it in Honour and Juſtice, whe- 
ther, upon a general Accuſation, we ſhould deſire the 
King to remove him ? Let Gentleman ſtand up in 
their 
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their places, and ayer the Aceuſation, and I have done: 


Col. Granville.) Before I make out what Lord Car- 
martben has done, I hope Googrick will make it 890d 


what Lord Danby has done, 


Sir Henry Goodrick.] Tis ſtrange to call upon a man 
of honour to accuſe his friend. 

Sir Edmund Jennings.] What proofs. 8 made 
againſt Lord Danby, when he was impeached ? All 
know, the Impeachment was brought on by a trick. 
As to his Pardon, it was by the advice of Counſel, 
that he pleaded it. I believe he has given the King 
counſel to preſerve our Properties, to proſecute the 
Mar in Ireland and France, and to keep the Crown on 
his head, and his head on his ſhoulders. In 1641, 
Lord Strafford was accuſed, and condemned with a 
Ne trabatur in exemplum. The King's Miniſters were 
baniſhed. (And fo he proceeded with the flory of that time) 
The miſmanagement 1s from others about the King, and 


if any be in this Houle, it is fit they ſhould be removed. 


Mr Dolben.] The preſent fubject of the Debate is 
Lord Carmarthen, Notwithſtanding all the reflections 
upon him, I think him as well affe ted to the Govern- 
ment, as any at the Council- Board. It is faid,. ** An 
Impeachment was againſt him;“ but no judgment was 
given on that Impeachment. I will not fay that every 

thing has been well done; he is a fallible man; but 
as ill things have been done before his time, and ſince, 
as he has been accuſed. of, He was a great and 772 
inſtrument in declaring King William and 1 1.5 
ry, for which every good man has cauſe to thank God 
upon his knees. This great thing he has ſupported by 
all his actions ſince. Sure he has as great an argu- 
ment to ſupport them now, as he had then to bri 
| about the Match. There is a relation in Principles, 
as well as Alliance, betwixt the Marqueſs of Carmar- 
then, and the Earl of Bath. I am againſt the Mo- 
tion. If he be laid aſide and removed, I Rear, a man 
leſs 0 may be put in his place, _ 
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Sir Jobn Thompſon.) If we may believe printed Let- 
ters, we mult lay that Match upon Lord Arlington. 


I ſtand up to put you in mind of your Order. Put 


the Queſtion, and the ſenſe of the Houſe will deter- 
mine it. | 
Sir Robert Sawyer.) This that you are moved for, an 
Addreſs to be made to the King, is to remove a certain 
enemy to King James, and a certain friend to King 


William. From his Impeachment, there was a per- 


petual enmity betwixt King James and him carried on 
in this Houſe, by King Fames's intereſt, for adviſing 
the King to ſend him beyond Sea. | | 

Sir John Lowtber.] The Obje ion againſt this Lord 


is his Impeachment. 1thave not ſeen great fruit of 


Impeachments ; one was impeached (Ld Clarendon) who 
died in France, and had no proſecution. To this Lord 
as much is to be ſaid, relating to the preſent Govern- 
ment, as any man. If the King be ſenſible of his 
marriage with the Queen, how can he reſent this 
general Addreſs to have him removed from him ? If he 
has any ſecret deſigns of his own, notwithſtanding 
the great ſervice he has done, I think that argument 
of ſmall weight, and ſhould be ſorry any ſuch thing 
ſhould go from this Houſe. I have been told, he ad- 
viſed the Prince of Orange to come hither, and his 
counſel ſwayed much; if fo, it is a ſign the King re- 


lied much upon him. Before I engaged with him at 


York, I never knew him, and his preſence with us in 
the North was an encouragement to us to hope for 
ſucceſs. Since the King came in, no man could apply 
himſelf with more induſtry, with that tender Conſti- 


tution of his, being eight hours together in the day 


in buſineſs. If dexterity of management could ex- 


Plate, he has done as much as man can do, both for 


Church and State. * 
Mr Ettrick.] I am ſorry that, without doors, we 


are divided into Parties What can be a greater pu- 


niſhment to a man of honour, than to have an old 
Impeachment revived, and an Addreſs to the King 
a gainſt 


4c? 
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againſt him, as unfit to be near him, and to remove 
him? What can be more unfortunate, than for the 
King to tell you, he knows nothing of this Lord, why 
he ſhould remove him? . 
Mr Harbord.] The King's Enemies vill be glad to 
hear of the diviſions among us on this occaſion. This 
Lord did two things remarkable in ſerving the Na- 
tion; no innocent blood was ſpilt in his time, when 
the Streets ran blood; and diſſolving the Penſionary 
Parliament: And my Lord of Bath ſent aſſurance 
to the Prince of Orange, That he would be for 
him whenever he landed.“ It is unfortunate, that 
theſe two perſons ſhould be named. I dare not pro- 
poſe what to adviſe, but theſe animoſities are not for 
the King's nor the Kingdom's ſervice. 

- [ Reſolved, That a Committee be inted to enquire into 
* 1 aſſembling, and . Papiſts, "oF other 


diſaffected Perſons in Arms, in ſeveral Counties in the King- 
dom, without their Majeſties Commiſſion. ] | | 


| +. Thurſday, May 15. 
Sir Thomas Littleton reports the free Conference with the 


Lords, about nomination of Commiſſioners for the Poll Bill; viz. 
« The Lords overlooked the nomination of Commiſhoners 
in the laſt Poll-Bill by haſte, for the public good ; and the 
Lords thought they might amend it by a ſubſequent Bill.” | 
To which the Managers anſwered, << That had there been 
an omiſſion of Commiſhoners, the Commons would have con- 
ſented to have ſupplied it, but Commiſſioners were named 
And to name Commiſſioners now. the Act is in force, would 
weaken the Act; now if theſe Commiſſioners from the Peers 
have authority to tax them, it would aboliſh the old Com- 
miſſioners—If the Lords had purſued former methods, and 
left the nomination to the „. now we named them not, 
but leſt them to the King. He to appoint out of what Soe 
ciety, and, not new ones, as the Lords have done, to invert the 
whole order of the Bill. In the laſt Poll, the Temple had no 
Commiſſioners, and fo they were not taxed to that Society.“ 
The Lords ſaid, They took this as a handle to retrieve 
their ancient Right.” | 
19 2 iL 31171 Debate; 
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Mr Sacheverell.] In the former free Conference, 
the Lords thought it a good opportunity to get this 
Privilege, and. now they would take an. opportunity 
to get two more. They tell you, © They: are put 
upon this. Conference to, maintain a good correſpon- 
dence,” and now they bind, you to confer. with, them, 
and you to lay, a . I; never knew a free Confe- 
rence, but there was liberty to debate, but in this 
there was not. But was the Money-Bill, of ten times 
greater conſequence. than it. is, I would neyer, give this 
VP. P99 6. poet no. way eee Xt, Prams, "hn 
Lords Hautle e King the Money that the Commons 
have given him. I would adhere, and let che King 
know who has given the Money from him. 
Sir Robert Howard.] At laſt this may become a 
Precedent for the Lords to tax themſelves in any Bills 
of Money for the future. As for the Inns of Court, 
it is an argument ill returned upon us, as if that Body 
was an example for the 8 is no need of 
fear for the loſs of the Bill—In this Bill, you tax di- 
rectly as you tax Land—1I would rather loſe the Bill, 
than not adhere. _ e eee ee, e e 
Mr Hampden.) This is an odd way of a free Con- 
ference; the Lords adhere ;—they ſhould; have ſent 
you the Bill back with the Vote—Say what they pleaſe, 
they will give you no liberty to reply. If Reaſons, then 
according to method of Parliament, we ſhould have 
Frſt adhered; It ſo much concerns the methods ' of 
the Houſes, that I would not depart from it. I would 
have a Committee to enquire into it, and: then you may 
give your Reaſons why. the Order of Parliament 18 
ſubverted. 10 7 „ 1 STK « F | 03.277 go, *4 
The Speaker.] If the Bill be left with you, they 
may adhere, and it is not unparliamentaty It is not 
unparliamentary to adhere, upon the firſt free Conference. 
Sir Richard Temple.] would not diſpute whether 
you may adhere, or not, but it is never delivered at a 
. | free 


* 
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free Conference, which implies Debate; and they 
rel us, They are tied up to debate no farther, but 

dhere.“ In this cafe, there is no colour for the 
Lords to ſtand upon this. In the old Subſidies; the 
King named the Commiſſioners. Ho can the Lords 
chal enge any ſuch Privilege? After the King's return, 
upon tlie As for ſettling the Militia, the Lords in- 
ſiſted” upon it, That they were obliged to go with 
the King to War, and therefore they were not taxa- 
ble to the Militia;“ but we ſhowed them they had 
been taxed at fo many Horſes, and we did retrieve 
that again. I fay this only for the conſequence ſake. 
Upon theſe grounds, I would appoint a Committee to 
ſtate theſe irregularities. © Wor 

Mr Sacheverell.) I deſire that a Committee may 
draw up truly the ſtate of the' caſe betwixt the Lords 
and you to-day,” and have the Right entered into your 
Books. | | g 
Sit Thomas Lee.] The Lords in a manner tell you, 
& They will recover their Privilege.” In ordinary courſe 
of Parliament, there are two free Conferences at leaſt 
anſwered, and both Houſes conſidered: by adding and 
improving their Reaſons, and then they come to ad- 
hering. This is the uſyal courſe, but, by this ſhort 
way, all opportunity of an expedient is loſt. They 
will ſay the fault is ours; they will have the laſt word, 
like Counſel, the laſt argument. | 

Mr Hampden.) The proper Queſtion is, Whether 
adhere, or not; for you cannot have a free Confe- 
rence; you are to ſend «4 word, whether you adhere 
or agree. I would propoſe a diſtinct Conference only 
with the Lords, whether you agree or not agree to 
this; that the manner of paſſing Bills may be ſet 
right, and give the Lords Reaſons, or elſe you will 
never have liberty to adjuſt the matter of proceed- 
ing; but no more upon this Bill. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I agree with Hampden, 
that you agree, or adhere, before you- proceed farther. 
In the firſt place, I would determine the Queſtion 

L'z concerning 
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concerning the Conference. I never did know ſo irre- 
gular a proceeding, as to require of you to repeal the 
manner and method of Parliament, in explanatory 
Acts—One might give this a very hard word. All 
we can expect upon appointing a Committee, Sc. is 
to let the Lords ſee, they have inverted methods of 
Parliament. Agree, or adhere,” is your Queſtion. 

Sir Robert Howard.] It is impoſſible to go any other 
method than adhere, or not On the caſe itſelf, whe- 
ther you will allow the Lords this manner of way to 
tax themſelves. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The Lords, upon the firſt free 
Conference, have adhered; and, at the ſecond, the 
Lords did not only give you a Vote, but ſtrengthened 
it with Reaſons ;” therefore I would not ſend the Lords 
2 Meſſage of © adhere, or not;“ but aſk a Conference 
to ſettle the Methods of Parliament, and then to ſhow 
the Lords, that they have gone out of Methods, if 
not out of Precedent, and poſſibly - you may-not loſe 
the Bill—Their adhering may poſſibly prove but diſ- 
agreeing. | 

Mr Hampden.) 1 am willing to hear any expedient, 
but would not force one, where the thing will not bear 
it. I never knew Lee's diſtinction of ** Adheſion, and 
final Adheſion.” I confeſs I never heard it, not ſo 
much as a Term of Parliament. But how one Houſe 


can adhere, and not finally, I never heard. You may 


ſend them a Meſſage, that you adhere, and at the 
ſame time you may confer about Methods of Parlia- 
ment; that can never be but in the uſual courſe, I 
would ſend word, that you have adhered; and accord- 
ing as the Committee ſhall inform you of the courſe 
and method of Bills, if both Houſes adhere, to find 
out any expedient ; but I believe they cannot. vu 
Sir Richard Temple.] The Lords will refuſe Con- 
ference upon a general ſubject ; but, before your Ad- 
heſion, you might have repreſented the Irregularities 


.of the Lords Proceedings; but I would not ſend up 


your Adheſion, till you find, by your Committee, an 
Irregularity in the Conference. Mr 
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Mr Sacheverell.] *Tis the firſt time I ever heard of 
debating after you adhere. You adhere as the Lords 
have done, and now Temple offers you, that, after you 
have voted to adhere, you ſhow the Reaſons why—If 
you do adhere, why will you not ſend 1957 oe word, 
and then ſend them your Reaſons? | 

Mr Hampden.) I ſaid, It was not too general a 
matter to deſire a Conference of the manner of paſſing 
Bills,“ that is particular enough; but ſtill there; ſticks, 
that the Houſe is not ſatisfied in the manner of pro- 
ceeding, and therefore deſire a Conference The more 
proper Meſſage is, to deſire a: Conference upon the 
matter of paſſing Bills, and then adhere when you 
come to it. 

Sir Joſeph Tredenbam.;] 1 13 kerionii; when 4 gene- 
ral Meſſage has been ſent, the Commons have re- 
fuſed Conference about Impoſitions upon the Subject. 

 Adhering is an end of all things; but I would have a 
Conference upon Methods, to preſerve the ends of Par- 
liament—My Motion 1s, that you acquaint the Lords, 
and then deſire the Conference about the Method of | 
paſſing Bills. 

Col. Birch.] I deſire to be excuſed if I differ in 
what you are about to do. I confeſs I never, heard of 
that way before. I deſire we may follow the old way. 
You have voted “ adhere,” and now you would mince 
it. I would have the Committee to collect Reaſons 
for what you do, and enter them upon your Books. 
I was ſo bold as to tell the Lords, * That, if they 
this, they would get more.” —I would not ne 
loſe time in things: fruitleſs ; therefore I would look 
back into 1664 and 1665, about the rating Sugar : 'The 
Commons would not let the Lords touch it; but the 
Lords held us ſo hard to it, in ſeveral Conferences, 
that they told us we had joined with them in raiſing 
Money to build a Bridge in “““ “ ire t. This Bill 
will be loſt, and no Reprieve for it; but I ce not yet, 
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2 occafion require it, (of which: 
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can no onger delay _ going into Irelail ; 
and therefore I think it necellafy to have” an; 


ff» Qu SY 


yer unleſs ane 
1-ſhalF have due notice) 
uſmeſs untill the Winter; 


and I hope; by the Bleſſing of God, we then, ſhall have a — 


eeting. 


£6 5 the mean time, I recommend to you the diſchar 1 of 
you r Daties'in your reſpective Counties, that the Peace of the 
ation _— be feeuitl * your il and care in * ſe- 


veral ſtations.“ 


The Lord Chief PE afterwards fig nified his Mai 10 
pleaſure,: That” both — —_ adjourn til the ih of 


h dag. 
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r This is not entered in he e our- 


In this Bill; of all the, late in- 


firuments of Popery and Arbitrary 
Power, thirty- five only were ex- 


preſsly excepted; and of them; few 
or none were made Examples to 
the Juftice of the Nation. 

When the Bill was ſent down to 
the Commons, Mr Baron Turton 
brought this Meſſage from the 
Lords: Mr Speaker, His Majeſty 
has been pleaſed to ſend this Bill, 
which the Lords have accepted, and 
paſſed, Nem, Con. and now ſend it 
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down to this Houſe Though the 
Commons immediately paſſed the 
Bill, they demanded a N 
in which "they! intended acquainr 
their Lordſhips, „That it is un- 
56 for either Houſe to acquaint 

e other by what number any Bill 


b fore them do paſs ; and the in- 


troducipg any alteration in the u- 
ſual method of proceedings, ma 
be of dangerous conſequence.“ x 
a (top was put to this affair by the 
Adjournment. See the Journal. 
The King ſet out tor Ireland 
the 4th of June, attended by Prince 
Geerge 


9 
Menduy, Jul) 2, che Hove met; and wis pigregued, by 
Commiſſion, to the 28th inſtant; from therice to Aug 18; 
and fron eee 60 pe Bys i011 10D 10 95 0 Lf 

Monday, Siptembr#'8, the Houſe met, and immediately ad- 
Journed to the IIth inſtant; from thence to the 12th; and 
from thenee it was prorogued, by Commiſfion, to Ofeber 2. ] 
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10 The Compiler bring abſent all this Seſſion, the / t 
ralf is given from the Journal. 
| 7 [Thurſday, October 2. 5 
The Houſe met, when his Majeſty, in the Hauſe of Lords, 
ſpoke as followa g., ' of i erna! - 4 „H-: N 


n My Lordi and Gentlemen, binn N 712124077 Bag 1 
Since Ilaſt met you, I Have uſed my beſt endeavouts to reduce 
Treland into ſuck a condition this year, as that it might be no 
langer a Charge to England; and it has pleaſed Goc to bleſs 
my endeavours. with ſuch ſucceſs, that T doubt _ but T'ſhoul 
have. been fully poſſeſſed of that Kingdom by this time, had 
been enabled to have gone into the field as ſooHh as I ſhould 
have done; and, as is more eſpecially neceſſary in Treland, where 
the rains are ſo great, and begin'ſo-early,” ID IE 
„ think myſelf obliged to take notice, how well the Army 
there have behaved themſelves on all occaſions, and borne great 
ardfhips with little Pay, and with ſo much patience and, willing- 
neſs, as could not proceed but from ati affectionate duty to my 


E 9 - 


vice, and a zeal for the Proteſtant Religion. 


T have already made it evident, how. much I have pteferred 


Gorge of Dinthar#” the' Duke of Mough the act zoggen the 
Om, Kc. On the zath he land- enemy fide (the Brie ſofing fox 


ained the famous, Vidtary of the ſcent. was made, the. French being | 
Boyne, which obliged King James contented with inſulting the-coaſt ; 
to return to Fance, and was a pre- and nothing could exceed the pru- | 
Jide to the reducing of IrHond, In dehce and activity of the Qeen't 
the mean time; E was threat. meafuces. The Earl of Torn 4 | 
ened with a French Invaſion, their being charged with, miſconduct, i 
Fleet having entered the Channel; was ſent to the Teacer 3 and though i 
and, on June 30, with a ſuperiority he was atterwards me by a 1 
of 70 fail to 50, & came to an en- Court- Martial, he was, diſmiſſed n 
ement with the Engii/þ and from his employments by the King, 1 
Dutch, under the Earl of Torring- His Majeſty returned to England, 1 
ton, near Beach in Suſſex; but, September 6. I >: 
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Revenue for myſelf, but what I have readily ſubjected to be 
charged to the uſes of the War. © l 52 
« [ did, at my departure, give Order for all the public Ac- 
counts to he made ready for me againſt my return; and I have com- 
manded them to be laid before the Houſe of Commons: By 
which they will ſee, that the real want of what was neceſſary 
beyond the Funds given, and the not getting, in due time, that 
for which Funds were aſſigned, have been the principal cauſes 
why the Army is in ſo much Arrear of their Pay, and the 
i Stores, both for the Navy and the Ordnance, not ſupplied as 
| they ought to be. , 
} Now, as I have neither ſpared my Perſon, nor my pains, 
to do you all the good I could, fo I doubt not, but if you will 
as chearfully do your parts, it is in your power to make both 
me and yourſelves happy, and the Nation great: And, on the 
other hand, it is too plain, by what the French have let you ſee 
ſo lately, that, if the preſent War be not proſecuted with vigour, 
no Nation in the World is expoſed to greater danger. Kt 
„ hope, therefore, there will need no more upon that ſubject, 
than to lay before you, Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commans, 
the State of what will be neceſſary for the ſupport of the Fleet 
and Armies, (which cannot poſſibly admit of being leſſened in 
| the year enſuing) and to recommend to your care the clearing 
| of my Revenue, ſo as to enable me to ſubſiſt, and to maintain 
the Chae. of the Civil Liſt; the Revenue being ſo engaged, 
that it muſt be wholly applied, after the 1ſt of November next, 
= - to pay off the Debts already charged upon it; and therefore a 
preſent conſideration Eb had of the Arrears of the Army, 
which ſhall likewiſe be laid before you, and for all which I muſt 
deſire a ſufficient and timely Supply. LE , 
«Tt is farther neceſlary to inform you, that the whole ſupport 
of the Confederacy abroad will abſolutely depend upon the 
ſpeed and vigour of your Proceedings in this Seſſion. 
And here I muſt take notice, with great ſatisfaction, of 
the readineſs which my Subjects, of all degrees, have ſhown, 
both in this * and in their ſeveral Counties, by giving 
their aſſiſtance ſo chearfully as they did in my abſence, while 
the French Fleet was upon our Coalls; and, beſides this ſo con- 
vincing mark of the good inclinations of my People, I have 
found, through all the Countries where I have paſſed, both at 
my going into Ireland, and in my return from thence, ſuch de- 
monſtrations of their affections, that I have not the leaſt doubt 
— {hall find the ſame ſrom their Repreſentatives in Par- 
ent. | 
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I cannot conclude, without taking notice alſo, how much 
the Honour of the Nation has been expoſed by the ill conduct 
of my Fleet, in the laſt Summer's — againſt the 
French; and I think myſelf fo much concerned to ſee it vindi- 
cated, that I cannot reſt ſatisfied till an example has been made 
of ſuch as ſhall be found faulty upon their Examination and 
Tryal ; which was not practicable while the whole Fleet was 
abroad ; but is now put into the proper way of being done as 
ſoon as may be. | 
6 My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

I look upon the future well-being of this Kingdom to de- 
pend upon the reſult of your Counſels and Determinations at 
this time; and the benefit will be double, by the ſpeed of your 
Reſolutions; inſomuch that I hope you will agree with me in 
this concluſion, That whoever goes about to obſtruct or divert 
your application to theſe matters, preferably to all others, can 


9 


neither be my Friend, nor the Kingdom's. 


The Houſe then adjourned to October 6, when it was Reſolved, 

Nem. con. That an humble Addreſs of Thanks be preſented 
to his Majeſty, for his going into Ireland, and hazarding his 
Royal — for the reducing thereof; and congratulating his 
Succeis, and happy Return: And a Committee was appointed 
to prepare it. 
* Reſolved, Nem. con. That it be an Inſtruction to the ſaid 
Committee, to aſſure his Majeſty, in the ſaid Addreſs, that this 
Houſe will aſſiſt and ſupport his Majeſty and his Government 
to the utmoſt of their Power. 1 | 

Reſolved, Nem. con. That an humble Addreſs be preſented 
to her Majeſty, acknowleging her gracious Government during 
the abſence of his Majeſty, and returning the humble Thanks 
of this Houſe for the ſame: And the fame Committee was or- 
dered to prepare it. 

- Ordered, That the Votes of the Houſe be printed, being firſt 
peruſed by the Speaker. Adjourned to 


Wedneſday, October 8. 


When the feveral Addreſſes were reported, and agreed to: 
Which ſee in the Journal. 4 
The Privy Counſellors of the Houſe were ordered to move his 
- Majeſty, That a State of the War for the year enſuing might 
be [aid before the Houſe. 
' Accordingly, on Oober ꝙ, the Earl of Ranelagh, Pay-maſter 
of the Army, acquainted the Houſe, Phat he had, * his 
| aje- 
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and d other liquors paſſed. 
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Maſeſty s order, prepared a Lift, or State of the Land F orces, 
for the next year ready; and that his Maj jeſty had declared 


4 That no wire thereof ſhould be uſed chin his own Do. 


minions than were abſolutely neceſſary * and that, beſides 
what the ſaid State amounted unto, the Army was in arrear 
800,000 J. And he delivered in the ſaid State, or Lift, ' amount- 
ing in the whole, Horſe, Dragoons, and F Gotz to 69,636 men, 
and Ne 75. charge. | 
Then Sir Thomas Lee, one of the \Commiſoners of che Ad- 

miralty, preſented the Houſe (in like manner) an Eſtimate of 
the Ny for the year enſuing, including the Ordnance, a- 
mounting in the whole to 20, 026 men, 1,7975695 l. 1 s. 6d. 
charge; * Which Eſtimates were referred to, the 1 8 1 
„ of the Oi nenee Ard for the 50 
WE one eighth part of the whole charge of che Navy, 
one fifth part of the charge of the Army. 

A Supply was voted fer the entire Reduction of Treland, and 


ſecuring the peace of this Lingen. and carrying on a eu 
War againſt France. 


In the afternoon the Houſe attended wir Majeſties with 
their Addreiſes, to which the King replied, « All Addreſſes 
from the Houſe of Commons are agreeable to me, eſpecially 
ſuch as expreſs ſuch a reſpe& and affection to my Perſon as 
this does : 1 ſhall always purſue the good and intereſt of the 
Nation,” 

The Queen anſwered, „ thank you, Gentlemen, for your 
Addreſs, and I am very glad chat I have done any thing to your 
ſatisfaction.” 

October 10. The Eſtimate of the charge of the Navy was 
voted reaſonable, and the Sum was ordered to be raiſed accord- 


Ohe 13 13. A Supply 1 was voted to their Majeſties for maittain- 
ing of an Army of 69,636 men; and, October 14, is Sum of 
2,294,560 J. was voted for that purpoſe. 

October 16. Towards raiſing the Supply, an Aſſeſſment of 
137, 641. 18s. 24. per month, for twelve months, was order- 
ed to be charged on Land, and a Bill was ordered j in accordingly. 

"The Earl of Torrington*, having defired to be heard before 
the Houſe, touching the matter for which he was in cuft 
he was brought thither by the Marſhal of the Admiralty, and 
heard, November 12, and his Lordſhip's relation of the Engage- 
ment was delivered in by Mr Henry Herbert, November 17. 
November 21, A Bill for eben Fa the Exciſe on 8 Ale, 


1 


® See fage 151, Note, 


November 255; His Majeſty came to the Houſe of Lets 
and phe N ſeveral Bills, made the following Sperch. 
Athy Lords and Gentlemen, 
Lake this occaſian, with great willingneſs, to afſure you, 
that I am extremely ſenſible of the zeal and chearful neſs: of 
all your proceediags' in this Seſſion of, arliament, and of the 
| 15 which you, Gentlemen of the Hate dv apr ag 
wa in granting fu ſugh Jauer Sppalics towards the pre 

occaſions of the 

+ And I do 3 — — that I ſhall not be wanting, 
on my part, to ſee them exactly applied to thoſe uſes for which 
you intend them. 

At the ſame time, I muſt obſerve to you, that che poſture 
of affairs abroad does neceſſarily require my preſence at the 
Hague before the end of this Year; and, by conſequence, I 
muſt deſire you to loſe no time in the diſpatching and per- 
fecting ſuch farther Supplies as are {till neceflary for the Navy 
-_ Army and not for them only, but it is high time alſo; to 

u A mind of making ſome proviſion for the expence of 

the Covi Government; which has no Funds for its ſupport, 

OS the Exciſe, which was deſigned for that ſervice, and alſo 

the other branches of the Revenue, have been applied to other 

public uſes ; and, therefore, 1 earneſtly recommend it to your 
ſpeedy conſideration.” 


The ſubſtance of this Speech the King repeated (after paſſi 
ſeyeral Bills) on December 20, uns them «to uſe all po 
ſible diſpatch, as the poſture of affairs abroad would not admit 
of deferring his journey much beyond that time.” 
A Bill for attainting perſons in Rebellion in England and 
Ireland, and for applying their Eſtates towards the Charge of 
the War, paſſed D Lins. th 23. 
December 24. A Sum not exceeding 570,000 l. was voted to 
their Majeſties, for the building of ſeventeen third Rate Ships 


of 80 Guns each, and ten ſourth Rates of 60 Guns each (as 
deſired by his Majeſty i in his laſt Speech.) 


And, on January 5, the King, being impatient to be at the 
L Congreſs in Holland, came to the Houſe of Lords, and, after 
paſſing all the Bills that were ready, made the following Speech: 
& My Lords and Gentlemen, 
4 Having lately told you, that it would be neceſſary for me 


to go into Eblland much about this time, I am very — to find 


that the ſucceſs of your endeavours to bring this Seſſion to a 


happy concluſion, has been ſuch, that I am now at liberty 
0 
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do it. And I return you my hearty thanks for the great diſpateh 
you have made in finiſning the Supplies you have * for 
carrying on the War; which it ſhall be my care to ſee duly 
and punctually applied to that ſervice for which you have given 
them. And I do likewiſe think it proper to aſſure you, that 
1 ſhall not make any Grant of the forfeited Lands in England 
or Ireland, till there be another opportunity of ſettling that 
- matter in Parliament, in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought moſt 
. expedient. | C4 
U „ As J have reaſon to be very well ſatisfied with the proofs 
i you have given me of your good affection in this Seffion of Parlia- 
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| ment, ſo I promiſe myſelf the continuance of the fame at your 
| return into your ſeveral Countries. And as every day produces 
| ſtill freſh inſtances of the reſtleſsneſs of our Enemies, both at 
| home and abroad, in deſigning againſt the proſperity of this 
| Nation, and the Government eſtabliſhed, ſo I do not doubt 
but that the Union and good Correſpondence between me and my 
Parliament, and my earneſt and conſtant endeavours for your 
preſervation on the one hand, joined with the continuance of 
your zeal and affection to ſupport me on the other, will, b 
the bleſſing of God, be at all times too ſtrong for the utmo 
malice and contrivance of our common Enemies.” 


The Lord Chief Baron then declared his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
That both Houſes ſhould adjourn to March 31 next enſuing, 
which they did accordingly“. oe 


March 31, 1691. The Houſe met, and by her Majeſty's plea- 
ſure adjourned to April 28, from thence to May 26, when it 
was prorogued by Commiſſion to June 30; from thence it 


The King ſet out for Holland the 
next day, but the wind being con- 
trary, he returned to Kenſington on 
the gth, and ſeven d:.ys after ſet 
out again, and after a very dange- 
rous voyage, landed on the 18th, 
Soon after, a moſt numerous Con- 
greſs of Scvereign Princes was held 
at the Hague, at which King William 
preſided, and where it was reſolved 

employ 222,000 men againſt 
France, of which Englond was to 
furniſh 20,000. However, the French 
were ſo early in the field as to be- 
fiege Mons, March 5, and to oblige 
it to ſurrender Aprilt. The King, 
being unable to raiſe the ſie ge, re- 
turned to E- gland April 13. In his 
abſence a Piot had been diſcovered 
tor reſtoring King James, laid by 


the Earl of Clarendon, the Biſhop of 
Ely (Dr Turner) Lord Prefton, and 
his Brother, and Penn the Quaker, 
for which A/>ton, a ſervant of Ki 

James's Queen, was executed Janu- 
ary 28. Ihe King ſet out again for 
Holland to take the command of the 
Allied Army, April zo, but nothing 
material enſued in Flanders, Gen. 
Ginckell completed this Summer 
the reduction of Ireland, by the ta- 
king of Athlone, Fune 30 ; the 
victory at — uly 12 ; and the 
taking of Limerick, October 33 for 
which ſervices he had a Penſion,and 
the Thanks of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and was created Earl of Ath- 
lone and Baron Agbrim. The events 
at Sea were inconſiderable. The 
King returned to E-gland Of. 19. 


was 
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was prorogued to Auguſt 3, from thence to October 5, and 
from thence to October 22. 


Thurſday, October 22*, 1691. The Houſe met, when his 
Majeſty, in the Houſe of Lords, made the following Speech to 
both Houſes, (reported by the Speaker:) 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

J have appointed this meeting of Parliament as ſoon as 
ever the affairs abroad would admit of my return into England, 
that you might have the more time to conſider of the beſt and 
moſt effectual ways and means for the carrying on of the 
War againſt France this next Year. 

Jam willing to hope, that the good Succeſs with which it hath 
pleaſed God to Leſs my Arms in Ireland this Summer, will not 
only be a great encouragement to you to proceed the more 
chearfully in this Work, but will be looked upon by you as an 
earneſt of future Succeſſes, which your timely alliftayce to 
me may, by God's bleſſing, procure us all. And, as I do not 
doubt but you will take care to pay the Arrears of that Army, 
which hath been ſo deſerving, and ſo proſperous in the Reduce- 
ment of Jreland to a peaceable condition, ſo, I do aſſure you, 
that there ſhall be no care wanting, on my part, to keep that 
Kingdom as far as it is poſſible from being burdenſome to En- 
gland for the future. 

« do not doubt but you are all ſenſible, that it will be ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould have as ſtrong a Fleet next Year, and as 
early at Sea, as we had this Summer ; and I mult tell you, that the 
great power of France will as neceſſarily require, that we ſhould 
maintain a very conſiderable Army, ready, upon all occaſions, 
not only to defend ourſelves from any inſult, but alſo to annoy 
the common Enemy where it may be moſt ſenſible to them; 
and I do not ſee "Ar it is poſſible to do this with leſs than 
65,00C men, | 

& I ſhall only add, that by the vigour and diſpatch of your 
Counſels, and aſſiſtance to me in this Seſſion of Parliament, 
you have now an opportunity in your hands (which, if neglected, 

ou can never reaſonably hope to ſee again) not only to eſtab- 
iſh the future Quiet and Proſperity of theſe Kingdoms, but 
the Peace and Security of all Europe. 


The Houſe afterwards adjourned to the 27th, when it was 
Reſolved, Nem. con. That a congratulatory Addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, for his ſafe and happy return, after the 
many hazards to which his Majeſty has expoſed his ſacred Per- 
ſon; and for the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's Arms in the re 


The Compiler was abſent till November 7. . 
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ducing of Ireland; and to aſſure his Majeſty, That this Houſe 
will ſtand by, and aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power, in 
carrying ona vigorous War againſt France: And that an humble 
Addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, acknowleging her prudent 
Adminiſtration in the abſence of the King. Anda Committee 
being appointed to prepare them, they were reported, and a- 
greed to the next day. (See them at large in the Fournal, ) 

October 29. The Houſe attended their Majeſties with the 
Addreſſes, to which the King was pleaſed to anſwer, „Every 
thing that comes from the Houſe of Commons is very agreeable 
to me, eſpecially when attended with ſuch affection as this Ad- 
dreſs is ; which deſerves my acknowlegement: I ſhall en- 
deavour to bring France to an honourable Peace for us, and our 
Allies : I . to be aſſiſted with the means from you; and 
there ſhall be nothing wanting, on my part, to effect it.“ 


The Queen replied, «+ Gentlemen, I am glad I have done 
any thing to your fſatisfaction.”] 


Saturday, November 7. 
On the Miſcarriages in the Fleet“. 

Admiral Ruſſel.) I told you the other day, © that the 
ſhorter day was the better,” and I am now ready to 
give you all the ſatisfaction I can. 

Mr Howe.] Ruſſel has offered to anſwer any Miſcarri- 
age of the Fleet, and nobody offers any Objection; there- 
fore I move, that you will vote there has been none at all. 

Mr Montagu.) If there has been no Miſcarriage of 
the Fleet, we are off from that concern. We cannot 
take too much care for the future, If there be no 
notorious Miſcarriages, it is not for your honour, nor 
the intereſt of the Nation, to' force Miſcarriages. If 
nobody has any thing ready to offer, I would not pur 
diſcouragement on Gentlemen, but pray leave the Chair. 

Sir Robert Cotton.) There have been Miſcarriages, 


without doubt, but if you do not think fit to lay an 


charge upon Ruſſel, if nothing appear, leave the Chair. 
In a Grand Committee. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I take this day to be appointed 

to conſider the State of the Nation ; which I do not 


* This day was appointed to enquire into them, and who had been the 
occaſion thereof, by an Order on the zd. 
think 
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think determined in Miſdemeanors of the Fleet, but 
of others. Ruſſel ſaid, He would give you an Ac- 
count of the Fleet.“ -I would not be made a popular 
mark to be an Accuſer; I come not to accuſe Per- 
ſons; I would avoid that: All that I drive at is, I 
would be ſenſible of the Miſcarriages we are in, and 
obviate future, for the ſafety of the Fleet. Whether 
we have Confederates or not, we are an Iſland, and I 
thank God, we have enough to defend the Kingdom, 
and the Government, if rightly managed, Somerhing, 
as a Commiſſioner of Accounts, I have to ſay. The 
Fleet coſt 200,000 /. to be ready by the middle of 
April; I think the 12th. If that be fo, at that time 
there was no Admiral aboard ; and 1t was put to a 
greater compliment than the thing would bear—The 
Fleet came not into the Downs till the 16th of May, 
and was at charge all that time. I ſaid, the other day, 
© They had three days good Wind:“ I aſk your par- 
don; I ſay now, they had fix; and I have the Journal, 
which is the notification of the Wind, when, and where, 
and the Fleet ſtayed all that time at the Buoy of the 
Nore ; they were tiding from the 2oth to the 22d, till 
they came to Torbay, and the 23d they made fail, and 
weighed anchor at E. N. E. At nine in the morn- 
ing, the Admiral had notice that the French Fleet was 
a few Leagues from Uſhant, The Admiral had an Ex- 
preſs from Plymouth, that the French Fleet was got 3 
few Leagues from Uſbant, The Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron had notice, when the French were off Uſhant, 
to prepare for fight—Tho' the Wind was fair, time was 
ſpent in drawing out into Lines of Battle, when the 
Enemy were 80 Leagues off. At eight in the even- 
ing, the Fleet bore away for Ireland by Scilly, inſtead 
of making to the Ocean to ſave the Smyrna Fleet“. 

*. M 2 This 


* The Fleets being almoſt of e- Fleet, which was exceedingly rich; 
ual ſtrength on both ſides, the for which purpoſe they hovered a 
rench as cautiouſly avoided a ge- long time about the [rj coaſt, 
neral Engagement as they ſought and had ſailed from Kinſale but a 
it the year before. Their deſign few days, when the Smyrna Fleet 
was to intercept the Engh/p Turkey came all ſafe into that i”. 
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This I take to be a Miſdemeanor. 


One Barnes of 


Dartmouth, coming from Portugal, gave an Account 


Breſt. 


that moſt of the French great Ships were laid up at 


Then might the Ships have been convoyed out 
of Ireland, who lay at great Charges. 


for one or two or more Officers, to enquire farther. 


You may ſend 


Admiral Rel.] I believe, what Clarges ſays, he 


believes to be true. 


Firſt, 


as for my omiſſion of be- 


ing aboard, there were never more pains taken by any 
body, elſe the Fleet had not been near ſo ready. I 
think, from Chriſtmas not a week paſſed, but I was at 
Chatham, or Portſmouth. I believe there were faults 
in fact, and ſome of thoſe mentioned did happen. I 
gave Reaſons for what I did by Letters, and ſhall give 
the Houſe, or the Committee, Account of them. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] 1 would not do any thing, for 
all I am worth, to injure Ruſſe] : But I hope that, with- 
out offence, I may aſk Ruſſel, whether all the Fleet 
was not ready, and he not on board ? 

Admiral Ruſſel.) I ſay poſitively not. I had Super- 
numeraries ; and, out of thoſe 700, I manned four Ships. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I ſay there were ſix days fair 
Wind, and the Fleet did not ſail. Diſcourſes are tran- 
ſient, and I deſire I may bring in writing all theſe Miſ- 
carriages ; and, if you pleaſe, at a Committee, theſe 
may be anſwered ; and likewiſe that the Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue Squadron may be ſent for, to hear the 


whole matter. 


My zeal for your ſervice induced me 


to this. Put it into what method you pleaſe. Ruſſe/ 


The Frng'þ Grand Fleet all this 
while kept another courſe, for want 
of intelligence; but as ſoon as Adm. 
Ruſſel was informed that the Smyrna 
Fleet was got into Kinſa'e, he fieer- 
ed thither from Cape Clear, and af. 
terwards took all poſſible care that 
they might he ſafely convoyed into 
their reſpective Ports, and then flood 


ſaid, the other day, He would give you a Scheme of 
all the Paſſages of the Fleet.“ 


Scheme, pray let us have it. 


If he will deliver that 


over to Mant in queſt of the Ene- 
my, whom he underſtood to be re- 
turned that way to their own coaſts, 
The French had orders to avoid an 
Engagement, and tho' for the ſpace 
of two months, Rvſſel did all he 
could to come up with them, yet 
they ſtil] kept at a diſtance, and 
ſailed off in the night. | 
Bowyer, Burnet. 


Admiral 
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Admiral Rufſel.] I am ready to anſwer any Queſ- 
tions that ſhall be aſked. | 

Sir Samuel Barnardiſton.] 1 deſire that Scheme may 
be brought you in. We have the Journals, and they 
are not yet prepared; therefore, I deſire you will put 
it to a farther day. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] It is the wiſdom of the Parlia- 
ment to ſee through things ; we are not for a Com- 
pliment to cover things. Was it no Miſcarriage, 
when the Harwich Frigate being at an anchor, one 
ran over that Ship? Has he that ran over her been 
tried? The loſs oft that Ship is near ſix times that loſs, 
I am not here to aſk Queſtions, but fixteen Ships 
had like to have been loſt at Plymouth *. Though Ruſ- 
ſel may be faultleſs, there is unſkilful and Geisel 
ill managing; but they were both ill. I require from 
Ruſſel a Scheme of that Summer's Action. 


Admiral Ruſſe! proffered to read two Letters, on that ſ ubjeQ, 
of not ſailing. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would know whether the Wind 
was not fair thoſe ſix days? 

Admiral Ruſſel.) The Wind was fair three days. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] If the Sea-Journals eaten 
what I ſay, let me be ridiculous to you. On the 1 7th, 
the Wind was at N. N. W. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) The method of Queſtion 
and Anſwer is a hardſhip on both parts. Let Queſ- 
tions be put in Writing, and the Anſwers, but it is a- 
gainſt the uſe of the Houſe to return again into a 
Committee, by way of Queſtion and Anſwer ; a me- 
thod you never knew in this Houſe. 

Mr Hampden.) J am a little impatient to fee the 
Debate go on in this manner. I never ſaw the like, 
nor ever were the like Queſtions to be aſked. It was 


* The ſeaſon being over for ac- ſecond Rate, and the Warwick, a 
tion, Ruſſel came into Plymouth in a third Rate] were loſt upon the occa- 
ſtorm ; which was much cenſured, fion. Great factions were among 
for that Road is not ſafe; and two the Flag Officers, Sc. 
conſiderable Ships {the Coronation, a | Burnet, 
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never known in this manner in a Houſe of Commons, 
and it muſt he the Opinion of the Houle, whether the 
Queſtions ſhould be aſked. All this is but interlocu- 
tory diſcourſe betwixt Members, and you ſtand ſtill 
and hear it. It is improper to go into a Committee 
again, but let it be put to a private Committee, and 
whoever is concerned, let them put in their Papers. 

Sir John Thompſon.) This day has given you a mani- 
feſt experience of part of the misfortunes of the Na- 
tion, when we Country Gentlemen muſt be Exa- 
miners and Accuſers ; whereas thoſe near Affairs can 
give you a better Account, if they pleaſe, and, for fear 
of loſs of Offices, will not inform you. If there be any 
Miſcarriage, I will not attribute it to the Admiral, 
but to the Orders he was cramped by; and, at this 
rate, in a few days you muſt be to ſeek for an Admi- 
ral. One is already laid aſide *, and this damped. If 
you change your hands a thouſand times, and have {till 
the ſame Councils, are you mended ? The fault is 
nearer, and Gentlemen will not ſee it. If it is really 
your intent, and you will go to the Bottom, you will 
ſee ſomething very extraordinary. Here is a Miſcar- 
riage of the Navy, and a Warrant is produced, “and 
this Warrant is my Authority to do an illegal thing, 
becauſe ſtamped with Majeſty.” I believe Admiral 
Ruſſel would not take a falſe Guinea, becauſe it has the 
King's Picture upon it. But perſons do not diſcharge 
their places, and illegal Warrants are not to be obeyed, 
and it oyght to have been laid before the King, and the 
Privy-Council, Verbal Orders, either to the Admiral 
or Admiralty, ate not to be obeyed. Convoys were ſent 
where never Merchants came; and it is your buſineſs 
to come at ſuch perſons as gave theſe Orders. I be- 
lieve Rzſſel has done all by a ſuperior Order. We ſtill 
quarrel with the Agent, but look not after the In- 
ſtrument, I move for a day for conſideration of this, 
On Monday you give away your Money, and on Tae/- 
day you will ſee what is become of it. 


»The Earlof Torrington. See p. 151. Note. 


Mr 
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Mr Waller.) I ſecond the Motion, only I will 
make one Obſervation : I apprehend the Admiralty is 
in Commiſſion, and Ruſſel has his Commiſſion from 
them. I wonder I hear nothing from them, I hope 
they will be here on Friday. 

Mr Comptroller Vbarton.] I differ a little in the 
method. I have a tenderneſs for the Commiſſioners. 
It is hard upon Clarges, and them, to bring in any 
particular Accuſation; to do it effectually, which 1 
would have done Every body takes notice of this 
day's Debate, and will prepare themſelves, and that 
will be without putting any one on particular hard- 
ſhips. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Look upon the whole diſpo- 
ſition of the Navy, and you will find, in all, Miſcar- 
riages from top to bottom. Ruſſe] ſaid, * He would 
give you the State and Diſpoſition of the Fleet.” I 
would put no day for this particular occaſion, but go 
into the Committee of the State of the Nation, that 
other things, beſides the Navy, may be conſidered of. 


[Tueſday was appointed for conſidering the State of the 
Nation. ] 


[ Monday, November 9. 


The Earl of Ranelagh, by his Majeſty's Order, delivered in 
a Liſt of what Forces the King thought neceſlary for the next 
Year's ſervice, amounting in the whole, Horſe, Dragoons, and 
Foot, to 64,924 men, and 2,255,671/. 15s. 24. annual pay; 
and acquainted the Houſe, I hat how theſe Forces ſhould be 
diſtributed, his Majeſty had not yet reſolved ; but that, howſoever, 
the King had commanded him to tell this Houſe, That he will 
keep no more of them in his own Dominions than what he 
ſhall judge abſolutely neceſlary for their ſecurity, and the reſt 
he wil tranſport beyond ſeas, in order to annoy the common 
Enemy, where it may be moſt ſenſible to them.” 

And Sir Richard Onſlow preſented to the Houſe an Eſtimate 
of the Charge of the Navy, for the Year 1692, amounting in 
the whole to 30,000 men, and 1,855,054. charge (See the 
Fournal) both which Eſtimates were referred to. the Committee 


of Supply. 
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In a Grand Committee. On the Supply. 


Mr Foley.] The Government, for three years paſt, 
eleven Millions! Never ſo much was paid to the Navy 
and Army; and I know not why a third part of eleven 
Millions may not carry on the War for one Year. A 
great deal has been anticipated of what we have given 
already, OT 

Col. Auſten.] I believe all are unanimous, that a 
Fleet is neceſſary. *Tis a great Charge, and neceſſary 
it ſhould be ſo. You found the effects of the Fleet 
ſhort laſt Year. Theſe 30,000 men laid at a medium, 
I ſhould be willing to hear any thing to leſſen the 
Charge, | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] None in this Houſe but think 
a good Fleet neceſſary. You had a good Fleet laſt 
Year, and if they had had courage, you might have 
had a better account from them, having more Men, 
Tonnage, and Guns, than heretofore; and they had 
not gone before the Enemy laſt Year. We are truſted 
by the People, and are not to make Profuſion of their 
Treaſure, When we had War with France and Hol- 
land, we had not 3o, nor 25,000 men: Muſt all the 
Fleet be Seamen? You will not put your Landmen, 
I hope, only to mount the Guards. Tis fit they ſhould 
go upon the Fleet, I move, That the Committee may 
examine theſe Particulars, We have been uſed to 
theſe things, and muſt not lump theſe things, but ex- 
amine them, We have Flag-Ships more than the 
Eſtabliſnment When we know more of theſe things, 
we may do all that is needful, but nothing that is un- 
neceſſary. 

Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave.] You have a great matter 
before you, and it deſerves great conſideration z and 
yet 1t 1s endeayoured to have little time for fo great a 
work. You are deſired to read over the Particulars, 

Head by Head, and grant it, Has the Eſtimate the ſe- 
veral Rates“ of Ships? Without that, we can make 


Neither the Rates, nor Numbers, of the Ships, were mentioned in 
the Ettimate, 


no 


= 
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no Computation of men. Every body is for having a 
Fleet, but is it ſufficient that the Admiralty do give 
you in 30,000 men, for you to give Money upon it? 
—l find intelligence better at the latter end of the 
Year than the middle: I would know how the French 
Ships came out of Dunkirk? In the Eſtimate of 40. ;s. 
a head [per Month] that will require great time how to 
be made out. When that is given in, I ſuppoſe the Ships 
will be in the condition they were in, except in Powder 
and Shot; and of that, I ſuppoſe, not much ſpent; 
and that muſt make that out ſtill of the 41. 55s. per 
head. It was told us, The Vote of 30 Ships would 
give great Credit ;” but is the Naval Force to be kept 
all the Year round? We were told they were to be 
laid up, and now we mult pay them as if abroad 
And it ought not to be ſaid, © That, if we do not give 
ſpeedily, we obſtruct the King's Buſineſs.” 

Sir Jabn Lowther.] I do not remember that I ſaid 
thoſe things I am charged with, of © obſtructing the 
King's Bulineſs, &c,” I am far from impoſing. I de- 
fire to have your Juſtice in this. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) Lowther ſaid, © If we 
delay, and if the Supply be not immediately conſider- 
ed, the Barriers of Flanders may be loſt.” But if Con- 
ſideration will produce ſuch fatal effects, then you may 
vote it immediately. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I think it is for the King's 
Service, and not delay, to examine things. All the 
Equipage for Ireland, Men, and what belongs to the 
Army, may be done for 450, ooo. At firſt ſight, it 
ſeems to me 3/. a man will do. We were not out laſt 
Year till the 2oth of June, and if not ſooner out next 
Year, we are miſerable.—In April, we were told th 
were all ready—I hope we may adviſe, whether they 
are too many, or too few, I know not any thing of 
<« Barriers ;” but pray let us be ſtrong at Sea; but not 
hand over head to do things, | 


+ To this, Admiral 54% anſwered, ** That the Dutch refuſed to go 
to the Blockade of Dunkirk, till their compliment came up.” * 
0 . 
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Col. Auſten.] As for the French Ships going out of 
Dunkirk, a man that has not heard of it, lives very 
privately. Upon enquiry, you will find they came out 
on the Dutch ſide, and not on ours. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] If one Member fits in the Houſe 
in his Buff-Coat, and another in his Shirt, one will 


be ſweltered, whilſt the other's teeth chatter in his 
head. 


[A Committee was appointed to inſpect the Eſtimate of the 
Nayy for the Year 1692, and to report their Opinion. ] 


Tueſday, November 10, 


[Admiral Ruſſe! preſented to the Houſe his Inſtructions, a 
Lift of his Fleet, ſeveral Letters and Orders, and an Account 
of the ſaid Fleet's Proceedings: All which were read.] 


Sir John Thompſon.] Hamilton, who betrayed you in 
Ireland +, I hear, is at liberty; and Sha/esF, whom you 
charged, is now gagged with an Office, and cannot 
ſpeak. What need you go farther for inſtances, you 
have ſo many before you? We fee all our Miſcar- 
riages ; we know where they are; but the greateſt of 
all is multiplying of Offices, ſliced out into fifteen or 
ſixteen, when uſually the Admiralty, and Treaſury, 
were in three or four Noblemen: *Tis fit the wiſeſt 


and braveſt ſhould be employed; but I ſee great art 


to manage a Miſcarriage, when one man has ſo 
many Offices hanging at his girdle, to diſpoſe of him- 
ſelf. The Impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham, 
by Sir Jobn Elliot, was, That, by Art and Practice, 
he had got into his whole Government a Party in 
the Army, and another in the Council; and ſo con- 
trouled every thing.” Once, firſt or laſt, England will 
ſet itſelf looſe. I have ſeen ſomething lately, and you 


* See the laſt Note, - truſt, by going over to the Earl, 
+ Lieut. General Hamilton, be- and was therety the chief occation 
ing ſent over by the King to treat of the War in Ire/ard. See Vol, IX, 
with the Earl of Tyrconnel, (ſoon p. 95, 6. 
alter the Revolution) beuayed his I See Vol. IX. p. 454, &c. 


Ve 
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have more reaſon now to examine the State of the Na- 
tion, and [order] the Admiralty to bring in their Papers, 


The Commiſſioners of the Admiralty were ordered to lay 
before the Houſe Admiral Ruſſels Orders, and a Liſt of the Ships 
loſt or damaged ſince the year 1688 : Which were delivered in 


on the 14th. 
November 11, 12, 13, 14,“ Omitted. 


Monday, Nevember 16. 


The Houſe being acquainted, That Mr Bridges, a Member of 
the Houſe, could give an account of an Information given him 
by a Captain of their Majeſties Fleet, „That Sir Ralph Delaval 

Vice-Admiral of the Red) had lately taken a French Boat go- 
ing for Ireland, with Papers of dangerous conſequence to the 
Government, Mr Bridges was ordered to name the Perſon who 
gave him ſuch Information ; whereupon he named the Earl of 
Danby , a Member of the Houſe of Peers. And the Houle be- 
ing acquainted, "That Lord Danby could give Information of the 
ſaid Papers, the Queſtion for appointing a Committee to re- 
pair to him, &c. paſſed in the Negative, 186 to 66; and a 
Conference was deſired with the Lords, on an Information made 
to this Houſe of matters relating to the Safety of the Kingdom. 

Sir Ralph Delaval was ordered to attend the next day, and 
to bring all the Papers with him; but the Serjeant, who had 
enquired after him, acquainted the Houſe, That he was not 


not yet come to Town.” (Journal of the Day.) 
November 17, Omitted. ] 


Wedneſday, November 18, 


An ingroſſed Bill for regulating of Tryals, in Caſes of 
Treaſon, was read the third time. 


Sir Charles Sedley.] Good Kings, good Lawyers, and 
good Judges, are periſhable commodities. If the 
Duke of Somerſet, at his Tryal, had had Counſel, he 

had not omitted demanding the Benefit of Clergy. An 
impotent, lame, or aged Man, by Law, had his Cham- 


* 430,000 Seamen, at 4/. per queſs of Carmariben's ſon) had been 
month, were this day voted by the called up, by Writ, to the Houſe of 
Committee, and agreed to by the Lords, March 19, 1689, by the title 
Houſe. of Lord Keton. 

+ The Earl of Danby (the Mar- ; 
pion, 
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ion. Goodenough was one that Corniſh hated ; and 
it was not probable he would commit a ſecret to him. 
Corniſh had Evidence for him, but not to. be believed, 
becauſe not upon Oath ; bur I find Sheriffs and Juries 
are not provided for in the Bull. 

Mr Finch.] If any thing in this Bill be for weaken- 
ing the Government, I am againſt it; but if not, I 
am for it. What is there in this, that makes it eaſier 
to commit Treaſon, or leſs tryable, than before? All 
that is deſired, is a juſt and lawful Defence at a Man's 
Tryal. But will you fay, the Government is weaken- 
ed, becauſe a Man has an eaſter way of Defence ?— 
What are the Parts of the Bill that are new? A Copy 
of the Indictment, and Witneſſes for the Priſoner upon 
Oath, and Counſel, that's new, and no overt Act to 
be given in Evidence, but what is laid in the Indict- 
ment—Now, in all this, where is the miſchief to the 
Government? Shall it be ſaid, that a Man may com- 
mit Treaſon ſafely, with a Copy of his Indictment, and 
Witneſſes ſworn to tell Truth? There muſt be Proofs 
of the overt Act, and one is ſufficient, and he pre- 
pares accordingly As, a Conſultation to deſtroy the 
King in ſuch a Place, and a Man proves himſelf in 
another Place, and muſt recolle& himſelf where he 
was, and have Witneſſes to prove it: This has been 
ſo practiſed This provides (that the Priſoner may be 
enabled to make his juſt Defence) that he ſhall know 
all the Facts charged againſt him. Suppoſe but one 
overt Act, that muſt be laid; and it does not diſ- 
cover the King's Evidence ; where is then the Objec- 
tion, that two overt Acts be laid? This is far from 
giving Protection for Treaſon ; but gives opportunity 
ro the Priſoner to make a fair Defence. If a Man be 
Witneſs to the Treaſon, he is ſo ſtill, though Witneſs 
to the Confeſſion. I would have no man ſtart that 
Objection, „That leſs than two Witneſſes is ſuffi- 
cient.”—But there was a time when one Witneſs was 
allowed, by no leſs a man than Judge Popham, in Sir 
Walter Ralcigh's caſe. You take not away his Con- 

feſſion : 
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feſſion: The words of the Bill are, Unleſs he con- 
feſſes in open Court, &c.” All you do provide, 1s, 
that there ſhall be two Witneſſes ; but if he confeſs in 
open Court, and the Court record the ſame, that al- 
ters the Queſtion—Standing mute 1s a Confeſſion of 
the Fact, though the Priſoner forfeits not his Lands, 
nor attaints his Blood. But to throw this Bill out, 
Gentlemen muſt ſay, there is not one good thing in 
it. There is nothing made new 1n the Bill, that makes 
an impunity for Treaſon. That the Copy of the In- 
dictment js to be delivered to the Priſoner, in ten days, 
if he requires it; it is good in Middleſex, if he requires 
it, but not in Country Aſſizes, which cannot ſtay 
ſo long. If a man be to be tried for Treaſon, and the 
Safety of the Government be concerned, there may 
be a ſpecial Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer; but it 
is ſaid, That is to bring a farther Charge upon the 
Government;” but is there any compariſon, that a 
Man muſt loſe his Life for a few days ſtay? But a Com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer ſolves all Objections of 
the Safety of the Government. The limitation of the 
time, for three years, cannot enervate the Govern- 
ment; *tis hardly poſſible to imagine, but that, in three 
years, the Crime may be detected and proſecuted, or 
the perſon repent and be pardoned, Where then 1s 
the Safety of the Government concerned ? *Tis im- 
poſſible he ſhould not be detected in that time, or the 

thing repented of, and no ill effect of it. This may 
take away the venom that ſome perſons may fall under 
after twenty years, and rake up a Charge againſt a 

rſon. 
"Mr Attorney Treby.] Whatſoever is uſeful to the 
Subject, and does not bring Inſecurity to the Govern- 
ment, I am for. The Lives of Men are precious, but 
the Lives of the King and Queen are as precious, in 
which all our Lives are bound up; and it deſerves the 
higheſt conſideration. This Bill was uſhered in by 
reaſon of the hardſhip in the late times, in Tryals for 
Treaſon ; but I ſee little in the Bill to obviate thoſe 
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Miſcarriages. The fault was not in the Law, but in 
the Men. When Judges determine the Law, in one 
caſe, one way, and in another caſe, another way, the 
Judges convict themſelves. In Fitzharris's Caſe, they 
were of Opinion, That he ought to be tried by Free- 
holders.” In Col. Sidney's Cafe, all the Judges of Eng- 
land reſolved, © That the Law was not fo.” If fo, 
the greateſt preſervation of the People is to preſerve 
us out of the hands of ſuch Judges, which I hope the 
Bill of Rights does ſufficiently provide for. The beſt 
way is to preſerve their preſent Majeſties, who, I hope, 
will never permit ſuch Men to come into Places of Ju- 
dicature. In the Preamble of the Bill, it is, That 
the Proſecution of Treaſon may be juſtly tried ;” it 
ſeems to me improper, In Treaſon, the Blood of the 
Heir is not corrupted ; but he cannot derive from that 
Anceſtor- This Bill extends to Clipping and Coining, 
and all the leſſer parts of Treaſon. The Copy of the 
Indictment can be of no other uſe than to inform the 
Priſoner of the matter. Tis to enable him himſelf, 
but not to help the perſon by the ſlip of a Word, or 
a Letter, to evade Tryal. As for being allowed Coun- 
ſel, in every Treaſon, it would make Tryals long; and 
all Mens Caſes are alike, when dreſſed up by Art of 
Counſel, To the Objection of Evidence, two Wit- 
neſſes, or Confeſſion of the Party, &c. perhaps he may 
have confeſſed the Treaſon before a hundred people. 
If this be the Evidence, you take from the Crown ; he 
may brag of the Treaſon before a thouſand People, 
and go unpuniſhed. Here in London, when the Term 
comes at Eſſoign Day, the Seſſions ceaſe, and the Pri- 
ſoner cannot be tried, unleſs by a new Commiſſion ; 
and Counſel muſt attend the Tryal of the meaneſt 
Clipper or Coiner. All criminal Juſtice is beſt done 


flagrante crimine, If a Man clip or coin, what will his 


Repentance ſignify, in three ger when all the Mone 
is ſpoiled? This Bill does ſo much weaken the hands 


of the Government, that it ought not to paſs. If you 
reſolve that the Bill ſhall be rejected, no part of it can 
be 
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be brought in again this Seſſion. I would preſerve 
any part of the Bill that is uſeful, but not paſs it as 
it is. 

[The Bill paſſed. 


1, 57 5, 890 J. was granted for the Charge of the Navy, (in- 
cluding the Ordnance) for the Year 1692: ] ; 


Thurſday, November 19. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer reported the reſult of the 
Conference with the Lords, upon the Letters taken at Sea by 
Sir Ralph Delaval, viz. “ That Lord Dandy, having been ex- 
amined by the Lords, ſaid, (That there was a Letter,” but that 
Sir Ralph Delaval ſays, < He ſent all the Letters :” That is 
the difference betwixt them. Lord Danby ſays, in his Exa- 
mination, „There was no ſuch thing as Copies of Inſtruc- 
tions, but two Letters only, viz. one from General Gznckel!, 
and the other from the Earl of Nottingham to Sir Ralph Delaval.” * 

Sir Ralph Delaval ſays, *“ He did not apprehend the Letters 


to be of any moment, nor any thing in them for .a ground to 
make a Report of them.” 


Debate. 

Sir Robert Rich.) Lord Danby, upon Oath, ſays, 
Here is a Letter;” and Delaval ſays, Not.“ He tells 
Danby, ©* They are Papers of Conſequence;“ and he 
tells Lord Nottingham, ©<* They are not of Moment, 
and therefore he ſent them not to Lord Nottingham.” 
Mr Montagu.] The Letter from Ginckell is an atteſted 
Copy, which was ſent, Delaval ſays, in his Letter to 
Lord Nottingham, ** He underſtands not French, and 
therefore is no judge whether it be of Conſequence ;* 
therefore I hope you will examine this matter farther, 

The Papers, &c. were referred to a Committee. 

[The Earl of Ranelagh, by his Majeſty's Order, laid before 
the Houſe a diſtribution of the Land-Forces, mentioned in 
the Eſtimate, viz. 10,916 men in England, 12,960 in Ireland, 


2,038 in Scotland, and 960 in the We/t Indies. Total 26,874. 
Remain to be tranſported beyond ſeas 38,050. ] 


In a Grand Committee. On the Supply. 


Mr Foley. ] Conſider what our State is, beſides Land- 
Tax, and Exciſe, &c, If you find yourſelf at a loſs 


for 
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for Money, and muſt anticipate, you muſt double your 
Land-Tax, and at laſt pay half your Revenue. I ſee. 
not why we ſhould raiſe ſo many Men, and maintain 
them. You are told, That it is to make an end of 
the War at once.” But ſuppoſe the French beat us; 
and what hopes have we, if the Fleet be in no better 
hands ?—I am of Opinion, that a leſſer number of 
Men may ſerve for a Diverſion. I fear things are not 
rightly repreſented to the King. Suppoſe we land, 
and take a French Port, and then you engage for ever 
after to keep footing in France. In the Rolls we find, 
that, when Money was aſked by Edward III, to main- 
tain what he had conquered in France, the Parliament 
anſwered, © They were concerned only to keep Eng- 
land, and not what was conquered in France.” 

Sir Jobn Guiſe.] Foley ſaid, He could not conſent 
to the number of Men propoſed;“ but he tells you 
not why. I ſuppoſe we are to defend ourſelves by 
Sea. You have two thirds of the Fleet, and the Dutch 
one third. If the Mouths of their Rivers be taken 
away, their ſtrength is taken away; and how can they 
ſupply you? It you did fo diſtreſs the French laſt 
year, much more now, as you can draw your Men out 
of Ireland, Have you brought France to this pitch, 
and will you leave it? When I voted a War againſt 
France, IJ was in earneſt, and I have not abated ſince 
this War. I fee not that any body wears leſs, ſpends 
leſs, or does leſs, than before. Tis not only honour- 
able, but ſafe, for you to continue your number of 
Men. | 

Sir John Thompſon.) I know not for others, what 
they have done; but I have found decay in my little 
Income ; and we have every where Complaints: If 
we conſider what Merchants have loſt, and Money car- 
ried abroad, and that foreign Merchants carry out your 
freight, I think *ris a ſign we are poor. I would have 
this ſo carried on, as to have ſomething to give when 
we come again. I may make a Concluſion, though 
not able to make Premiſes, in the War. If we cannot 


farce 
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force France to a Battle, you will do as little next year, 
as you have done in this. In the ſeveral Heads given 
you in, there are 12;000 men for Ireland, and yet you 
have been told, That it would ſupport itſelf,” and 
10,000 men for England, and we had not near ſo many 
when the French invaded us, Really I am afraid of a 
ſtanding Army. We have the Skeleton, though not the 
Body, of the Forces. I look upon this War with France 
= — merely a Colour. Pray put the thing Head by 

ead. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave,] You have ſeveral Heads 
before you, and proper, as has been moved. It is an ir- 
regular Motion, © To put it Head by Head.” If you 
vote, That 6g; ooo men are to be the number,“ then you 
bring Scotland and Ireland on your head. Pray there- 
fore put the firſt general Queſtion © for England. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] You have been told of the Con- 
federacy, That you might lay hold of this opportu- 
nity to keep them :** I was, and am; of opinion, that 
our coming into the Alliance is a greater ſtrength to 
the Confederates, than any force by Land, and far more 
able to diſtreſs France, and that the moſt natural way 
is to continue the War, where he grows ſo great, by 
Sea; if we would make ourſelves maſters of America; and 
recover what we have loſt there—As we are an Iſland, we 
are to conſider, that, if the French have all the ſeventeen 
Provinces, and we are ſuperior at Sea, we may ſtill be ſafe, 
and for what belongs to us. But in the aid required 
of us, though Ireland is reduced, yet there is but an 
abatement of 4000 men. To proſecute the War zotis 
viribus muſt be underſtood. When in Parliament, former 
Taxes were the ſparable part of our Eſtates, if we are 
unſucceſsful in this War, what will become of us? 1de- 
fire that we may manage this War with as much fru- 
gality as we can. I am ſure that 16,000 men did re- 
cover Jreland formerly. | 1 | 

Sir Robert Haward.) Firſt we are told. We are not 
able.” If ſo, then there is an end; but as to that, 


hope we are able. Next we 8 of “an Army to 
VoI. X. ä enſlays 
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enſlave us; but no danger of that under a King that 
has courage. In the former reign, there were great 
reparations againſt France, and nothing done. T hope 
to ſee an Engliſh Army act by itſelf, and the King at the 
head of it—If your Navy be ſtrong, and in conjunction 
with the Dutch, you will provoke the French to come 
out with their Fleet, and you may land where you pleaſe. 
The King is clear in all points with you; there is no 
miſtruſt in him; and therefore I would leave it to the 
King's Judgment, for the number for beyond ſea ; and 
you may, I hope, from hence fend all the Proviſions. 
Sir Thomas Clarges:| That the King is a valiant and 
wiſe Prince, all agree; but he acts by Advice; and ſo 
it is ſent to us; but if we do not come up to the deſires 
of ſuch men, then we are told, We are againſt the 
King, and hinder his buſineſs.” I hope we ſhall hear 
no more of that; we are all here to adviſe what is to 
be done; but this great ſum demanded for thoſe men 
is half the current Caſh of the Nation, and it we main- 
tain an Army of 40,000 men abroad, I fear we ſhall 
have none left for common defence another year. It 
is given us by the King's Miniſters under ſeveral Heads, 
and pray go ſo upon them. | 
Mr Hampden.] I have heard reflections formerly, but 
if a Gentleman ſpeaks in commendation of his Prince, 
*tis no reproach upon a man, who, in his Speech, ſays 
nothing of it ; but I do think a ſtanding Army is dan- 
gerous— But when *tis ſaid, The Matter of the War 
with France is but a Colour ' - Do you think France 
will uſe you well that you may put yourſelves into his 
hands? I know, that in my Country the middle ſort are 
willing to carry on the War; but if I hear or ſee no- 
thing againſt this number of - men, if you have hopes 
that the Lion is not ſo fierce as he is painted, I hope 
you will agree to the number, | 
Sir John Thompſen.] As for the Deſcent upon France, 
I have heard of orders for 16,000 - Horſe and Foot to 
march through the heart of England A Colour” is the 
f f 1 F. 277» 


| appea- 
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appearance of an Argument, with really no force in it; 
a figure: No man is to be offended at the commenda- 
tion of the King, but when an Argument has not force 
in itſelf to force its way, that calls me uß. 

Mr Attorney Treby.] This Diſcourſe is of ſo great a 
nature that all Gentlemen engage in it. It propounds 
to diſſect the Articles, and take them Head by Head. I 
am againſt it. When you had the Lift of the Fleet, 
you did it by the Lump, and I think there is the ſame 
reaſon now. I take all to be one Army—38,000 be- 
| yond ' ſea, and ſo the leſs need here—No part of 
your freedom ought to be taken away. Freedom of 
Debate here is as tender as the Apple of the Eye, and 
as general all over England. You come here with 
& local Wiſdom,”” as Lord Bacon calls it. I ſpeak a 
poſitive truth, when I ſay, the King is a great Captain. 
But to clear ſome Objections to the King's Speech—lf 
the Confederacy break, the Germans diſband, and the 
Dutch make Peace, and truckle under France, then you 
cannot poſſibly be defended with a ftanding Army, 
and ſtanding Fleet too, The naval force, all the world 
over, is in the French hands, and yours, and how far 
may the Dutch, in conjunction, with the French, (and 
we alone,) undermine us? The War was your Advice for 
Trade, and you reſolve to go through with the War, 
to ſecure your Trade, that it may be no longer in his 
power to diſturb England; and that is the end you 
would be at. The Queſtion is then, Whether you can 
do this without ſuch a force as this? I would anſwer 
one Objection, via. Not to give ſuch a Supply as to 
conquer France.“ I know not how we Mal conquer 
Paris, but I would not have France conquer us. If we 
cannot carry this on, we have nothing left but Prayers 
and Tears; but I hope we ſhall not come to that. Can 
we think that France will uſe us better than his Proteſtant 
Subjects? Confider what we have promiſed the King : 
I hope we ſhall make it good. We have not, for a long 
time, had ſuch a warlike Prince as this. All this points 
to us what the King has ſaid, If this opportunity be. 

| N 2 loſt, 
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loſt, we ſhall never have the ſame again.“ I would not 
go through it by halves, but have ſuch a force as the 
King may confide in. By doing it at one ftroke, I 
hope we ſhall be ſecured from all this. *Twas ſaid by a 
Gentleman, That the French King knows what we do.? 
J believe it; I wiſh he did not know what we ſay. I 


do not doubt of what force the King has * 


Sir Chriſt. Muſgrave.] The proper Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther to proceed Head by Head? Then conſider, when you 
bave voted 65,000 men, you engage to make that 
number good. If ſo, we muſt have the charge of all 
Ireland, and all Scotland. If ſo, to what purpoſe will you 


vote them, if you are not intereſted to maintain them? 


You are told, That if you vote them not, the Allies 
will go off;”” but laſt year they went in with their Quota. 
*T was never adviſed to keep our Quota, and go into 
France with a ſeparate Army. Poſſibly we may agree 
one Head, and not come up to the other. A general Queſ- 
tion takes away all liberty of Debate. The Fleet to make 
a Deſcent into France, is quite a different Head from the 
Army. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.| By the Motion of a general 
Queſtion, our liberty to adviſe is taken away. You are 
told (by Capel!) © That Queen Elizabeth was not li- 
mited ;** there was not a number of men named, but 
the Parliament gave two ſubſidies, and four fifteenths, 
and left it to her Judgment, and when no extraordinary 
uſe was made of it, it returned to the ſubject again 
They that give a Negative, are not againſt an Army, but 
what numbers they ſhall be limited to : Propoſing men 
differs little from money—' Twill look like a Parlia- 
ment of Paris; the King to propoſe, and they to verify 
it—Nothing of Scotlandand Ireland is propoſed—Let us 
not have ſums and money, but Heads, propoſed to us. 

' [Refolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That an 


Army of 64,924 men is neceſſary for the ſervice of the year 


1692, in order to the ſecuring the Peace of the Kingdom, and 
the carrying on a vigorous War againſt France : Which, being 
reported, was agreed to by the Houſe. 
Nov. 20 and 21, Omitted. ] 
Monday, 
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Monday, November 23. 


Sir Ralph Delaval attended according to Order, and was cal- 
led in. 1 

The Speaker.] The Houſe has been informed, that 
ſome Papers of Conſequence were taken at Sea; they 


would know what thoſe Papers were, and how they 
were diſpoſed of ? | 


Sir Ralph Delaval.] The Papers that were found, which 1 
Tent to Lord Nottingham, were ſent to me in a Parchment-Caſe. 
They ſeemed to import little more than the Treaty at Limerick 
between the Engliſb and French Generals. The Parchment was 
not ſealed. I received them from Captain Gillam, when the wea- 
ther was bad ; he told me they were taken in the French Packet- 
Boat. I was at Prayers with the Ship's Company, when I re- 
ceived thoſe Papers. A day after I called all the Captains, and 
acquainted Lord Danby with them, who came on board, and 
ſhowed him the Letters, he underſtanding French, which I did 
not. Lord Nottingham's name was never in thoſe Letters. When 
I came to Spithead, I gave the Lords of the Admiralty ſome 
hints of the Papers; had I thought them of Importance, I would 
have ſent them. I ſent Captain Ward for the Papers in Parch- 
ment, and put his Seal on them. The Papers were looſe in 
the Parchment, without cover: I kept them looſe in the Parch- 
ment as they came to me. I never ſealed them till I ſent them 
to Lord Nottingham. I ſent all the Papers I received from the 
Captain to Lord Nottingham, all together in that Parchment ſeal- 
ed. There were two Seals upon upon the Parchment-Cover, my 
own Seal with my Creſt, and the Captain's. 

The Compiler did not perfectly hear him. 


Mr Charles Montagu.) Now you have heard Delaval's 
ſtory, there ſeem to me two contradictions to what 
Danby has ſaid. He ſays, ** The Captain underſtood 
French, and did interpret them.” Delaval ſays, He 
deſired Danby to interpret them.“ He ſays, * Danby read 
three Letters from General Ginckell.” This, I think; is 
contradictory to Danby. 5 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] T would know whether 
Delaval examined the Captain of the Packet-Boat, and 
where he received thoſe Letters taken upon him ? 


N 3 Sir 
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Sir John Lowther.] Delaval ſays, He underſtood 
not French:“ I would know, whether Delaval marked 
the Letters one by one, ſo as to know none were miſling ? 

The Speaker. ] Did you, Sir Ralph, examine the French 
Captain about the Papers ? . 


Sir Ralph Delaval.] I de not underſtand French, and fo could 
not examine the Captain. When the Captain came on board, 
there was Danby with me, and two Papers were laid upon the 
Table, and Danby read them; and he afked the Captain, or 
Maſter, of the Boat, Whether he had any other Packet.“ He 
ſuid, © He had no others?“ He ſaid, 10 came from Breſt 
and was going to find out Monſieur De Chateau-renaut, whoſe ſta- 
tion was W. S. W. and he apprehended us to be him.“ Captain 
Martin looked over the Letters, and told me, That the mean- 
ing was a Treaty betwixt the Governor of Limerick, and General 
Ginctell, and that Tranſport-Ships ſhould carry away the French, 
without Interruption from the Engliſb.“ I know. not whether 
Captain Gillam opened them; they were looſe ; I did not aſk him, 
whether he received the Papers looſe, though a proper Queſtion. 
I believe Danby read the greateſt part of them. 1ere was no 
ſuch Paper as a Copy of Inſtructions from Lord Nottingham. I 
did not number the Papers, nor did obſerve that they were 
numbered, when they went from my hands. I took the Papers 
into my Cloſet, and nobody came into it, but my Servant, or 
myſelf. Darby did read the Papers to the other Officers, but 


not directly to me; he read the Prench, and then told us the 


import in Engliſb; which was, the Treaty between theFrench Ge- 
neral, and General Ginc#ell, of tranſportation of the men. I 
neither heard, nor ſaw, any Letter of Lord Nottingham's; he told 
me no ſuch thing. The Captain ſaid, . The French were at 
Sea, twenty odd Sail of War, fifteen Leagues W. S. W. from 
Scilly, with Store-Ships.” The Inſtructions I received, were to 
fail 8. W. ſixteen Leagues, and to ſend to Kinſale, the firſt Wind, 
for thoſe Ships to join me in my ſtation, and then to proceed to 
England. 1 had no Inſtructions to follow the French Fleet, 
and fight them. 1 received no Letter, nor Inſtructions, from 
Lord Nottingham, fince I went laſt to Sea. The Maſter of the 
Veſſel ſaid, © He came from Ireland, and was not ſuffered to 
{tay there forty eight hours, but was commanded away again.“ 
There was not one Paper in Eugliſb. I had no Intelligence, the 
Weather was ſo bad, but by this Packet-Boat. I had poſitive 
Orders to lie S. W. at Sea, to expect the Merchants. I had 
Orders to fend one Ship to Ireland, and no Orders to ſend any 
more. The French Maſter told me, „He did believe our Squa- 
dron was Ghateau-renaut's Squadron?“ He withdrew. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] I obſerve, we are unfortunate in 
Sea 
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Sea-Managers. If we meet the French Ships, we muſt not 
fight them, and one Ship muſt ſerve to convoy the 
Merchants, while the French are out at Sea with twenty 
Ships. How can one Ship be proper to convoy a hun- 
dred Merchant- men? By this means, it is impoſſible to do 
good in a Naval War. I ſhould be glad, if the Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty would explain this to us, 
now we are going to give great ſums of money, to 
have it well managed. I am ſo weak as to imagine, 
that all ſailing Orders of this King are to purſue the 
Enemy, as there is occaſion. 

Lord Falkland *.] Such Orders ſeldom are thought 
neceſſary, becauſe general Inſtructions are given. Delaval 
thought thoſe Papers of ſo indifferent a nature, that 
he ſentrhe Originals toLord Notting bam, and not the Copies. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] There is ſome contradiction in 
thoſe Orders. The firſt to Admiral Ruſſe! was a diſ- 

creet and well- directed Order, to bring home the 
Merchants; and the other from the Ad miralty 18 to 
come home again. 

Col. Granville.] There is a poſitive contradiction dom 
the Admiralty and Ruſſel's Orders. A Squadron ordered 
for the Merchants, and they order one Ship ! I know 
not whether the Lords of the Admiralty take that for a 
Squadron, or no. 

Mr Howe.] For ought I can ſee, all is well, there- 
fore I move that we may adjourn Þ. 


[The Letter from Lord Nottingham, for ſending up the Papers, 
was referred to the Committee. 


November 24, Omitted, 
Wedneſday, W 25. 


In a Grand Committee. On the Supply. ] Eſtimate of heCharge 
of the Army. 


* One of the Commiſſioners of Delawval in the Packet taken on 
the Admiralty. board the French Boat, but only the 
+ Upon a full examination of the Letter written by his Lordſhip to 
whole Aﬀairs it appeared that there Sir Ralph to ſend up the Papers 
was not a Copy of any Letter from intercepted by him. 
the Earl of Nottingham to Sir Ralph 


N 4 Sir 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.) J find all Eſtabliſhments, ſines 
the Change, are a third part more than formerly. This 
Eſtimate of 65,000 men js ſufficient for 200,000 men; 
This War, I am afraid, will not be done in a year; 
therefore I would do it ſo as our Eſtates may bear, 

Mr Hampden.] This is moſt proper, when you come 
to particular parts of the Army. You may addreſs the 
King to apply as much as may be of the Civil Liſt to 
maintain the Army. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I know not the conſequence of 
ſuch an Addreſs to the King in matter of money. I 
propoſe that the Queſtion may be, That Officers 
and Soldiers may be included in this Lift.” 

Sir Jobn Lowther.] The General-Officers adviſed a 
greater number than the King has propoſed, which are 
1o many men, beſides Officers. 

Six Thomas Clarges.] If 16,000 men in Ireland be 
commanded by Proteſtants, they will make 35,000. 
They are now warlike, and at the Battle of Aghrim 
they were not above 18,000 men. A Gentleman that 
knows well, a Commiſſioner of the Revenue in Ireland, 
ſaid, ** That 6,000 men were ſufficient to be ſent into 
Ireland.“ I would not have 36,000 men named, and 
not above 20,000 paid. I hope we ſhall have effective 
men, and no colluſion nor deceit. Till the Militia 
were armed, there was no conſiderable ſervice done in 
treland. 

Sir John Lowther.) I hope the number of men 
will not always be neceſſary, only for the preſent, ſince 
the expence, I hope, will be but for one year. I hope 
this exception, by a ſide-wind, will not cut off your 
intention. 

Sir Jobn Thompſon.] I wonder what Lowther means 
by A fide-wind;” if there be any, it is the ſuper- 
numerary Forces. We voted but 65,000 men; if the 
Officers came to more, *twas not in the Vote; and I 
appeal to the Houſe, if they did not mean Officers? It 
could never be thought that you meant by your Vote 
an Army of men without Officers. 8 

| ir 
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Sir John Lowther,] If that Vote did include Officers, 

ou are in the right. For ought I know, this cuts off 

ey thouſands of men ;—and Officers not being in- 
cluded, your Vote ſtands. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] You have reſolved upon 64,500 
men. We went not Head by Head on the Eſtimate, 
but lumped it, and I thought not fit to ravel into that. 
Whatever was intended by any private perſon, who 
brought the Paper of the Numbers, Sc. twas the Re- 
ſolution of the Houſe ſuch an Army; and I am a little 
ſcandalized at this : I know not by what figure in Rhe- 
toric, Men” is without Officers.“ You may raiſe 
the Mob for an Army, at that rate. The reaſon why 
I put in Officers now, is, becauſe the Houſe was de- 
ceived, for we find in the Accounts only for private 
men. By your Vote you may determine this matter. 

Sir Henry Goodruck.] When King Charles II declared 
War againſt France, in 1677, there were 1000 men 
in each Regiment, not including Officers. You have 
Precedents for this Demand; if there be any Precedents 
of Officers included, I am the moſt miſtaken in the World. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] He ſays, © That in the year 1677, 
Charles II's Officers were not included in the number”? 
but then we had plain dealing, and the Houſe went Head 
by Head; there were a hundred in a Company, beſides 
Officers ; but now you come to lump—Then we had 
our Debate free: Now you come to vote what your 
ny conſiſted of, and what meant by the word Army.“ 

ou had 38 or 39,000 men paid in Ireland, and had not 
20,000 at Agbrim Battle. My Queſtion is a plain Queſ- 
tion, That the Numbers ſhall not be incluſive to Gffi- 
cers.“ If we ſhall have more men than Officers for them, 
I hope they will be reduced too. 

Earl of Ranclag b.] I ſtand up to inform you, that in 
every Company of Foot there will be eleven Officers, 
not included in the number of men ſet down. They 
will come to 11,000, in all, not included. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] This Lord tells you of what 
Numbers are given in; perhaps you will ſay, the ſame 
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Officers that now command fifty, may command a hundred. 


When you include Officers, then you will provide Num- 


bers and Men, and till you determine Numbers of 


Money, you cannot determine Numbers of Officers. 


Miuſt it be taken for granted, that the Houſe has no 


Judgment in this matter? You did formerly reſolve 
Numbers in Regiments, and till then you cannot tell 
Numbers of Officers. When you are come off from 


this of Ireland, the reſt will follow. 


Sir John Lowther.] It you cut off 11,009 from your 
Vote, for ought I know, the King may come with ſuch 
an unequal force, that he may be either beaten, or come 

off with a diſhonourable Peace. 

Col. Titus.) I was much ſtartled when I heard of an 
abatement of 11,000 men. I never knew bur three Of- 
ficers in a Company. Drummers and Pipers may be Of- 
ficers as well as others. If Officers be no part of an 
Army, then ſome Gentlemen are in the right. 

Sir John Lowther.) If 11,000 men will be deducted, 
I am not for that Queſtion. If Officers, Drummers, and 
Serjeants, be deducted, I agree that three Officers may 
be deducted. 

Sir Robert Rich.] I ſhall always ſtick to the true In- 
tereſt of the Nation. To have a diviſion for 2,000, 


I think not for the Intereſt of the King nor the Nation. 


Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I believe it not the inten- 


tion of any man to leſſen your Vote of 64,000 men; 


and I hope no intention to increaſe it. But to talk of 
an Army and not Officers, I believe the notion never 
entered into any man's head as tied to that Vote of 
64,000 men; for tis not to leſſen them. 


[ Reſolved, That [it is the Opinion of this Committee, that the] 
12,960 men for Ireland do conſiſt of Officers and Soldiers [making 


up that Number: Which was agreed to by the Houſe. ] 


[November 26, Dr Jane, Dean of Clouceſter, preached before 
the Houſe. ] - 


Tridv, 
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Triday, November 27. 
On a Meſſage from his Majeſty, &c. * 
Sir Edward Seymour. ] I look upon it, that a Meſſage 
brought us thus by the King's Authority, deſtroys the 
Freedom of Debate. I always thought you have already 
given too much or too little, but ſince the number is in- 
cluded by the Houſe, I would have them effectual. If 
there be no Deſcent into France, a leſſer number may 
ſerve turn; if they do make a Deſcent, then it is too 
little; therefore I would not make a reducement of Of- 
ficers. | | 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] You are well minded of 
the conſequence of being told, © That this is the 
King's mind.“ I hope we ſhall hear no more of that. 
I cannot imagine how, not comprizing Officers for Eng- 
land, and Ireland, can have any effect on the Deſcent into 
France. I know not how we can reconcile the Vote. You 
meant it for England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 1 
would know the reaſon why not for Scotland, as well as 
Ireland. Now you will ſay you voted it for one, and 
not for the reſt. I hope it will not have that conſequence. 
Mr Hampden.] In my conſcience I believe, that, when 
that Vote paſſed firſt, Gentlemen did believe Officers not 
included. If I hear People talk, I lay no weight upon 
that, but if I hear a Soldier, I muſt. | have known leave 
given to ſpeak againſt a Vote, I think any Gentleman 
may alter his Opinion. 
Sir John Thompſon.] I declare I am againſt the Queſ- 
tion, and for the reaſon made uſe of for it, 1/2. © The 
King's advice, and if not taken, you will fruſtrate the 


whole deſign.” Ibelieve never was Parliament more diſpo- 


ſed to comply with a King But, I fear, the poverty of the 
Nation cannot come up to the greatneſs and firmneſs of 
our King's Spirit; we are not able to come up to it. 
*Tis ſaid, „This will come to a ſmall Sum ;”” but a 
hair will break a Horſe's back when he has his full load 
Theſe excluded by your Queſtion are 7, ooo men, and ' tis 
an eaſy matter to take that out of the whole number. 
What have we to do with Scotland? Let it defend itſelf. 
What need is there of ſo many for [reland? It can de- 

* There is no mentien of this in the Journal, 


fend 
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fend itſelf. Pray put the Queſtion whilſt it is day- light, 
that we may ſee one anothers faces. 


[November 28, Omitted *.] 


Monday, November 30. 


On the Lords Amendments to the Bill for abrogating the Oath 
of Supremacy in Ireland, and appointing other Oaths +. 
Mr Hampden.] This Act does not extend to Perſons 
who have ſubmitted to the King's Government, of any 
profeſſion or calling. Any man that is a Barriſter, if he 
takes the Oath of Fidelity, without the other Oaths— 
ſuch as are actually Barriſters'F—I cannot ſee how this can 
be any ſecurity to the Government, who are made Stateſ- 
men as well as Barriſters. Many would rather take 
the Oath of Supremacy, than Allegiance, What will 
you do then? The Oath of Allegiance they will not take, 
becauſe of their Conſcience and Religion. If we fay, 
No power can abſolve us from the Oath,” they will ſay, 
« We are not reſolved till our ſpiritual Fathers ſay fo, 
which I keep to myſelf.” How will all the practiſing 
Lawyers come upon you in heaps! And think you not, 
upon forfeitures of Eſtates, *tis no little matter to have 
all the practiſing Lawyers for them? Why ſhould not 
the Lawyers of your own Religion be encouraged? Tis 
ſaid, We ought to have great obligations to public 
ſtipulations.” Tf the public faith be regularly given, un- 
les there may be ſomething morally evil, you ought to 
preſs it. But we talk of what we know not; pray 
let me fee theſe ſtipulations, and let the Lords tell you 
what grounds they go upon. I think it had been re- 
cular for the Lords to have delivered this at a Confe- 


* Tt was this day Reſolved, That 
the Land Forces for England, Scot- 
land, and the Weſt Indies, and thoſe 
to be tranſported beyond the Seas, 
do conſiſt of private Soldiers, not 
including Officers, making up that 
number. 

+ When this Bill was ſent up to 
the Lords, the Earl of Nottingham 
alleged, „That it was in ſome 


parts contrary to the Articles of 
Capitulation of Limerick” [agreed 
upon between General Gznckell and 
the Iriſp ;] upon which they made 
Amendments, particularly, That the 
Lawyers of Limerick ſhould not be 
comprehended in the Bill. 

Pulteney's M S Letters to Colt, 
Nowember 17, 1691, 

1 Sic Orig. 
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rence, and I hope you will deliver your Reaſons not to 
agree with the Lords at. a Conference. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] There is a great chain of miſtakes 
in Hampden's diſcourſe. This Bill is to procure a Par- 
liament in Ireland, and he tells you of © the Oath of 


Allegiance,” which was never in force in Ireland. The 


Barriſters are not obliged to take the Oath of Alle- 
glance in Ireland. 

The Speaker interpoſed | No man in Ireland is exempt- 
ed from taking the Oath of Allegiance in Ireland, but 
by a Letter from the King. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I know not what Letters may do, 
but thoſe who are Barriſters in Ireland, cannot be ſo in 
England. This Act is for a Proteſtant Parliament in 
Ireland; and, I am afraid, if you allow not theſe Barriſters, 
we ſhall loſe the Bill. Thoſe Lawyers penned thoſe 
Articles of Limerick *; there was not a Proteſtant that 
could do it. But here it is (I care not for looking into 
theſe Articles) but theſe perſons being only to practiſe 
I have a chance to find theſe perſons out in the Court 
of Claims, and I believe no Proteſtant in Ireland will 
give them a Fee. I would agree, not to deſtroy the 
Bill, which is ſo much for the Proteſtant Intereſt. 

Mr Boſcawen.] We that have Eſtates in Ireland are ap- 
prehenſive, that that Clauſe will ſpoil all the Bill. Ju- 
ries will be moſt /riſh, and you cannot believe, but that 
Iriſb Lawyers will be retained. Would you have theſe Peo- 
ple live again to give a third Rebellion in Ireland ? 

The Speaker.] The Lawyers in Ireland have been, 
and will be, admitted to practiſe, by the King's Letter. 

Sir William Leman, Sollicitor-General of Fre/and.] This 
Bill is deſigned for a Proteſtant Parliament in Ireland; 
all the Popiſh Lords are outlawed, as their Fathers were. 
In the late King Fames's time they were not able to find 
Juries, which was the reaſon ſo many Lives were ſaved. 
By corrupt ways the Barriſters got Letters to practice 
formerly, but I hope that will not he the practice for 


* See the preceding Note, 
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the future, and that you will not admit Barriſters 
without taking the Oaths: And now that the Articles 
are mentioned, I fay that the Clauſe from the Lords 
does exceed that Article, for they are expreſsly ex- 
cluded by the Articles. I think the Clerks of the 
Crown, and Six Clerks, are Officers ; not only Bar- 
riſters, but four hundred Attorneys will be, by that 
Clauſe, exempted. 

Mr Howe.) This Clauſe is to enable all thoſe who 
will take the Oaths of Allegiance, to practiſe in Ireland, 
and to be capable of Offices. I know not what the Ar- 
ticles of Limerick are, but I would not break public 
Faith, nor confirm thoſe Articles by Parliament. 
Would you bring in Perſecution for Religion there, 
after you have given Liberty here to your own Sub- 
jects ? If they will be faithful to the Government, I 
care not what Religion they are of; but I am not for 
taking from theſe Gentlemen the opportunity of getting 
their Bread. If you will puniſh with Fire, and Faggot, 
and Sword, becauſe they are not of your Opinion, I 
am againſt it. 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] I am much for the Bill, and 
much againſt violating any Articles whatſoever. If 
there be an Article hard, it is by their contrivance 
and draught. If they thought not fit to carry the 
Article ſo far,, I would not do it. *Tis fit for your 
Judgment to ſee how far this Amendment extends, 
and I believe the Lords would not be ſo unreaſonable, 
bur they will quit the Amendment, if it outgoes the 
Articles. To ſay © This extends only to the preſent 
men!“ This is the critical time, and not futurity, It 
is true, practiſing Lawyers were admitted without ta- 
king the Oath, but they brought Certificates that they 
were public Practiſers here; ; and a Certificate that 
they had taken all their Degrees here requiſite. I am 
confident, that, when this comes to be re- conſidered by 
the Lords, they will come up to your Reaſons, 


[A Committee 
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[A Committee was ordered to prepare Reaſons to be offered 
at a Conference for diſagreeing; which were reported and agreed 
to the next day. See them in the Fournal.] 


[ December 1 and 2, Omitted.] 


Thurſday, December 3. 


[On the Accounts and Obſervations delivered by the Com- 
miſſioners of Accounts.] 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Lords have ordered the 
Commiſſioners of Accounts to ſend them their Ac- 
counts under their Hands and Seals. I would know, 
whether they ſhould go in perſon to the Lords, or are 
the Commiſſioners to ſend their Secretary with them ? 

Mr Thomas Howard.] 1 heard my name read in this 
Book of Accounts, for 50 and 100. to Mr Ring- 
mell and myſelf : Both have had Penſions from King 
Charles paid all this while, and in King James's time; 
and application has been made to this King, who made 
ſome objections to perſons names ; but it is in my 
name, and I do receive it. I am ſorry it has gone fo 
far. I owe all to the Protection of the Government, 
but nothing to the Bounty of it. 

Sir John Thompſon.] I ſtand amazed that, in the beſt 
times and Governments, things ſhould be in ſuch 
darkneſs. I hope not to live to that day to ſee the 
Houſe of Commons one of the Grievances of the Na- 
tion. When we ſee Grievances, I hope, if this Houſe 
cannot take them away, it will not eſtabliſh them. I 
believe we are under the beſt of Kings, but never ; 
was ſo much goodneſs fo abuſed, The Accounts are 
amazing things. We were told laſt Seſſion, Country- 
Gentlemen underſtood not. Accounts,” and now, it 
ſeems, the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury do not. If 
they underſtand not Secret-Service, then they are not 
fit for their Places. *Tis our misfortune, the perſon“ 
is dead that ſhould give you Account. I would know, 
whether the Secretary, or the Lords, underſtand your 
Accounts? When they have directions from the King 
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se much given to Members—I am ſorry money 


goes ſo little for merit as in former Ages Captains of 
Ships put in for money Old Methods will bring in 
new Judgments. I am afraid ſome men have taken 
up old vices, which others have left. I would have 
this Houſe begin with themſelves. I do declare, I ne- 
ver had one penny from the King, nor ever will have. 

Sir John Lowther.) As to that part of the diſcourſe 
of the Gentleman that ſpoke laſt, I agree that I am 
not fit for my place in the Treaſury. I ſhall be much 
eaſier out of it, and I hope I ſhall leave it. I remem- 
ber an accident of that Gentleman, at an Accuſation 
laſt Seſſion for drinking King James's health (was rea- 
dy to faint away) — Tis ſtrange now to make Reflec- 
tions of being gagged by Offices. As for the Ac- 
counts, I dare be bold to ſay, ſome things are miſtaken, 
and ſome of importance omitted, and nothing in them, 
but was tranſmitted laſt Seſſion. You have an Ac- 
count of eighteen Millions, to raiſe a duſt to blind you. 
All the Aids amount not to eleven Millions, not much a- 
bove ten. If you reckon the Lawyers, and the money 
come out of the Country, that is a double Reckon- 
ing; but to ſay eighteen Millions, when in reality, 
not eleven 1s not clear. Not having yet had the Co- 
py of the Accounts, I cannot ſay much, As for King 
James's debt, upon the Revolution of the Govern- 
ment, the Receivers did very wiſely to pay themſelves. 
The next thing objected to is, in the Accounts of 
Tallies ſtruck, before money came in. Twas for no 
more than 200,000/. borrowed of the City at a 
time, and that at the beginning of the year, when 
Sea and Land are at the greateſt charges. People will 
not go on, if neither money nor credit. Some ſervices 
preſs more than others, as Navy-Stores, wear and tear. 
If you ſtrike not Tallies of Credit before-hand, *twill 
coſt at the latter end of the year 2 or 300,000], It 
had been worth the conſideration of the Commiſſi- 
oners, to have conſulted the ſeveral Offices of the Ord- 
nance. I did hope this as well worthy of obſervation 


as 
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as the reſt, For Secret Service, in the beginning of the 
Reign, there was a great deal—Though remote from 
the Heads, you. will find for the future much leſs, 
which now are put upon the proper diftriburion. As 
for Money to Members, you ſee all before you, and 
is there any thing like corrupting of Votes? I believe, 
if all that Sum were tendered to ſome perſons, they 
would not do ſo baſe a thing; and if I would reflect 
upon the Government, I ſhould ſay it is a great fault 
in allowing ſo little Money for Secret Service. Cromwell 
gave more at a time for Secret Service, in the Court 
of France, than all this comes to. For the Plate of 
Ambaſſadors to be returned, c. there is now a Tryal 
depending with Lord Caſtlemaine, and all diligence poſ- 
{ible uſed in it. As to Lord Griffin, in all Ages, and at 
all times, Accounts have paſſed by Privy-Seal: And 
for the good of the Subject it ſhould be ſo. Shall Accounts 
be loſt, and not have a diſcharge by Privy-Seal ? But 
if it be to the Prejudice of the Crown, or the Subject, 
then *tis a failure. For Ireland, the Muſters were ta- 
ken in Veinter, when the Army was at the weakeſt, 
and the irregular time of the Muſters was to the diſ- 
advantage of the Army, not of the Nation. Thus 
things have occurred to me, as I heard the Obſerva- 
tions read ; but there are ſome things that I wonder 
have eſcaped their obſervation, when Accounts have 
been ſent three or four times back, and not perfected ; 
and this 1s one of the crying ſhames of the Govern- 
ment. The next thing 1s, how your Money is ſpent 
in the Oeconomy of the Navy ? The King took his 
own Dividend in the Eaſt India Company 7oool. to pay 
them, nay the very Crown Jewels, if I may fay fo. 
I ſhould be glad any man abler than myſelf may be 
employed in the Treaſury. 

Sir Jebn Thompſon.) J confeſs I am not fo fit for em- 
ployment as that Gentleman ; but ſhould have been 
faithful, as I believe of him. I am not ſo angry as 
he, but, I obſerve, touch a place that is fore, and there 
will be ſome extraordinary motion. I cannot turn my 
words like a Courtier. I wondgr that Gentleman 

Vor. X. 0 ſnould 
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ſhould go ſo far back as the laſt Seſſion, when the 
Houſe was fatisfied with me. I was forced by King 
James to give 2001. for my Quietus for my Patent of 
Barriſter ; ſo that I had no ſuch intimacy with the Go- 
vernment then. I never did accept of Bribes for my 
Vote here, nor ever was offered any. I did then clear 
myſelf, and I could wiſh that Gentlemen would doſotoo. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Lowther has frankly arraigned 
the Commiſſioners, and I did expect you would have 
called him to the Bar to have anſwered his Accuſa- 
tion. He tells you, The Commiſſioners have o- 
mitted ſeveral material things ;” but the Commiſſioners 
could not proceed farther, not having the particular 
Accounts of the Navy, Army, Ireland, or the Ord- 
nance, before them. The Commiſſioners did think fit 
to allow all the extraordinary charges upon Revolu- 
tions. My Memory is not fo good as to take all the 
Heads, as he has done; but what he ſays is an Accu- 
ſation. We cannot be wiſer than God has made us, 
nor, I believe, that Gentleman neither. Pray read the 
Obſervations. 

Sir Robert Rich.] I thought, by Lowther's firſt 
Speech, he had been a good Accomptant, and he ſeems 
to be none at all, when he confeſſes he never read the 
Accounts. If the manner of the Account diſpleaſes 
him, we ſhould have been infinitely obliged to him for 
his Company, if his weighty affairs would have per- 
mitted him. But one expreſſion is ſtrange ; to arraign 
the Commiſſioners of caſting a miſt before the Eyes 
of the Houſe ;—twas next to ſomething elſe. He ſaid 
it in that ſoft Language before; he durſt not ſay o- 
therwiſe here. (Mr Hampden took him down to Order, 
but proceeded not.) — I will not repeat the expreſſion a- 
gain, but nothing can be harder expreſſed. To the Ob- 
lervations, he ſaid, There might have been more 
Obſervations.” I could have wiſhed there had been 
occaſion for none. s 

Sir Jobn Lowther.) J know not that it is a reflection 
for an omiſſion to be taken notice of. I have had my 
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ſhare as hardly on that as any man. If a man's ho- 
nour muſt not be vindicated here, I muſt take oc- 
caſion to do rt in another place. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I would know why theſe 
Accounts were not brought to the Commiſſioners in 
due time? The laſt Seſſion, Proviſions for London- 
derry, and Ships, lay here, ready laden, after it was 
reheved. p 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] We ſent out above three hun- 
dred Precepts the laſt time; the laſt time given was 
a day in June, but we had none of thoſe Accounts, 
though ſent Article by Article. We did deſire, that 
the Accomptants in Jreland ſhould make Oath there, 
and anſwer the Objections: We could not have thoſe 
Accounts brought us in any time, | 

Sir Stephen Fox.] J only deſire to appeal to the Com- 
miſſioners, whether I did not appear according to their 
Summons? They gave me liberty to ſtate my Ac- 
counts in two months; but ſince, they could not 
take any more Accounts till they made their Report here. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] If they did not obey our Or- 
ders, we had no manner of Coertion, as the Commiſ- 
fioners of Brook-Houſe, who had power of committing 
to Priſon upon Contempt. I tell you in general, once 
for all, we have punctually obſerved your Order in the 
Accounts of Incomes and Iſſues. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) If Accomptants make not 
up their Accounts in three Years, what can the Com- 
miſſioners do, when the Accounts of 1688 are not made 

till 1689 ? I think it reaſonable that, in a year 
and a half, they be brought to your Auditor, when 
now all is in the dark. 35 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] When we called for the Ac- 
count of the King's Houſhold, we found ſome Ac- 
counts not made up in ten years; as the King's Cham- 
ber, Sc. Of the Taxes, ſince Charles II, no Account 
has been made theſe thirty years. I know not if greater 
buſineſs, or more profitable, has diverted them. Th 
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Exchequer is very exact in their method; but, if ne- 
glected, I know not where the fault hes. 

Sir Benjamin Newland.) We have ſet down, without 
altering one Letter, as Mr Jephſon has delivered it to 
us. But for us to make Alterations, it was not fit; 
but we have delivered it as we received it. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) You ſay, but 7 per Cent. 
ſhall be given for Intereſt, and they give 9 per Cert. 
Your Funds will miſcarry, when you ſo increaſe your 
Intereſt. As for the Land-Tax, it was a certain Fund, 
and needed not to increaſe Intereſt; at this rate, your 
Intereſt will eat out all your Funds. | 

Mr Waller.] *Tis plainly made out, that this is a 
breach of your Act of Parliament. I remember, an 
Oath was propoſed to be given to the Lords of the 


Treaſury; they objected againſt that, becauſe by it 


they ſnould be obliged to pay the Bankers Debt. I 
hope we ſhall not paſs this over without cenſure. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] I take it, that this Fund of 
Credit was to take up Money before it came in. The 
Occaſions of the Government preſſed them ſo far, that 
they could not take up half they wanted. 

Sir Stephen Fox.) We have ever ſtruck Tallies of 
Anticipation ; 'tis impoſſible, as this Government ſtands, 
to have done otherwiſe ; the neceſſity is unavoidable, 
and we had not done our Duties to the Nation if we 
had done otherwiſe. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] Your preſent conſidera- 
tion is, Whether Tallies have not been ſtruck before 
Money was actually lent. If 1 heard right, I think 
it was owned they had ſtruck for Seamens Wages, be- 
fore the Money was actually received. Our preſent 
Queſtion is, Whether Tallies have not been ſtruck 
before the Money was actually borrowed? Lowther 
ſays, © You paid. the Dutch for the Money they lent 
you ;” but muſt you pay the Intereſt, before the Mo- 
ney comes in? Why paid we Intereſt to advance Mo- 


ney. to them, when we might have had it at the In- 
tereſt allowed? 


Mr 
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Mr Hampden.) The King did borrow Money, and 
paid Intereſt for it. The Dutch had not, nor deſired 
Intereſt, till the time the Money came into the Ex- 
chequer. | 

Sir Wm Strickland.) I queſtion not, but that the Com- 
miſſioners of Accounts will tell you who paid not for 
their Patents for their Offices, and I hope you will _ 
make them refund. I have an Account of thoſe who 
have had Patents, and have not paid for them. 

Sir Edward Seymaur.] The Commiſſioners of Ac- 
counts, whom you have truſted in this ſervice, have 
reaſon to be exempted from paying for their Patents 
but, as for other Officers, it is hard the King ſhould 
pay for the Patent, and, as I hear, likewiſe to pay for 
their Charges in executing that Patent. 

Sir Robert Rich.] By all the inſpections I have made, 
I find no ſuch Covenant made. 

Sir Robert Howard.] The King not "only pays for 
the Patent, but for the Taxes of the Profit of their 
Patent. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I do not ſay, the Treaſurer of 
the Navy 1s under the Qualification of this Head. He 
has 3,000/7. a year Salary ; but I think no Fees can 
be taken by any Officer whatever, but by Act of Par- 
liament, or from time to time immemorial. I remem- 
ber, Mr Vaughan, (when a Member here) did plainly 
and poſitively aſſert, ** That no Officer could take 
Fees, but what have been uſed from time immemorial, 
or hung up in a Table, or ſettled by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” We find great Sums to Offices charged for 
Fees. We had Power for the beſt af our ſervice, and 
we ſent ta the greateſt Officers to know what Fees, 
They ſaid, ** They could not, upon Oath, fay Legal 
Fees,” but what had been taken 3 by other Offi- 
cers.” A poor Captain, of 6s. 8 d. a day, pays 6 or 
71. for his Commiſſion. When you have the Perſons, 
and ſubject-matter, before you, then you are ready for 
Reſolution. | 
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Mr Foley.] The Receiver-General of the Cuſtoms, 
in King Charles's and King James's times, had 1000 l. 
per ann. Salary ; the Comptroller of the Cuſtoms had 
6 or 700 l. per ann. By the new Impoſitions, this 
brought his Place even to Receivers of the Cuſtoms. 
For Mr Kent's Fees, he alleges Lidcott for his Pre- 
cedent. Now he has 1300 J. per ann. ſo much as to 
maintain a coach and fix horſes. 


Sir William Strickland.) When we grow poor, I 
wauld not have others grow rich. I would not in- 
creaſe Salaries, that had ſufficient before. I hope they 
ſhall be made to refund, and be reduced to be as be- 
fore. I would have the Commiſſioners of Accounts lay 
before you this Head, before you vote. 3 
Mr Foley.] As for the Officers Fee-farm of the Cuſ- 
toms, all other Profits being taken away from them, 
it was thought fit they ſnould have Penſions for Life, 
and now *tis continued to their Sons. 


On Money for Seeret Service to Parliament-men. 


Sir Jobn Lowther.] I think the Words of the Act of 
Parliament are purſued. I dare ſay, this is not a mat- 
ter at all that comes into the cognizance of the Com- 
miſſion of Accounts. The Lords of the Treaſury 
think it a part of their * not to enquire into mat- 
ters of State; as foreign Miniſters, and Members of 
this Houſe. 8 
Mr Foley.) Tis ſaid, by Lowther, © That he thought 
not this fit for our Enquiry.” Mr Jepbſon would tell 
us what Penſions were paid to Parliament-men, bur 
not what Sums. After Mr Jephſon's death, we had 
his Clerk, Mr Sguib, before us, who ſaid, * It was the 
King's pleaſure, not to have Account of Sums of Mo- 
hey, and it was a great deal for the King's Service not 
to have Sums named.” We have it, we received it, 
and lay it before you. | 

Sir Charles Sedley.] This is new to our ears, and fo- 


reign to ſtory We give great Sums, but muſt not 
receive. For Service for the State, *tis allowable ; but 


tor 
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for Secret Service, no Parliament- man ought to be 
aſnamed. I am an old Parliament- man, but a young 
Speaker One in my company, when I was young, 
would needs give the Fiddlers two or three pieces, 
though he loved Muſic as little as I; but he went 
ſhares with the Fiddlers. If the Service can be diſtin- 
guiſhed betwixt the capacity of a Parliament- man, and 
Secret Service, let us know it. As it appears to me, 
it ſeems a Reflection upon every Member; therefore I 
would enquire into 1t. 

Sir William Strickland.) For Secret a of State, 
was formerly, in that Parliament called, The Pen- 
ſioner- Parliament.“ If this was given for public Service, 
let it be owned. This may be the reaſon we go on 
ſo flowly. Let every Gentleman lay his hand upon 
his heart, and declare and vote, That whoever has 
received Money is an Enemy to the King and King- 
dom, and the Liberties of the People.“ 

Mr Goodwin Wharton.) If this comes to any great 

or conſiderable Sum, as I hope it will not, it may en- 
danger the Government; as in King Charles II's time, 
when the Books were brought before the Houſe *. I 
hope you will do ſome ſuch thing now. 
Lord Caſtleton. ] The Herd will not ſuffer wounded 
Deer to herd with them.. Theſe ſort of Men endangered 
King Charles, and threw out King James; and | God 
bleſs King William and Queen Mary ! 

Mr Comptroller #/harton.] I ſtand not up to oppoſe 
any Motion ; for indeed you have not any regular 
Motion before you. But, ſince I hear a Gentleman's 
name {Mr Fephſon) who is not alive to anſwer for 
himſelf, I had a friendſhip for him, and I think he 
did deſerve it, and would not have had a hand in any 
ſuch thing. Something he told me, after he had been 
with the Commiſſioners of Accounts, and poſitively he 
affirmed, © That no Sum of Money was paid, but 
what was very juſtifiable:” And the nature of the 
thing he told me too. Sums were'given to two Mem- 

* See Vol. VII. p. 316-21. 
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bers, for Diſcoveries; the Members never touched it 
themſelves, but handed it to two Perſons who made 
the Diſcovery. | | | | 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] We did ſend to Mr Jephſon, 
who did open himſelf very reaſohably in the matter. 
He thought the Precept was not full, and deſired it to 
be explained; and he had it in the words he deſired: 
He then did tell us, as Mr Wharton has ſaid, ** That it 
was for a Service of ſuch a nature, that he thought it 
of no ſervice to the Commiſſioners to have it known ; 
but if they inſiſted upon it, they ſhould have it:“ But 
a week after he died. = | 
Sir Robert Rich.) When Mr Jephſon was preſſed, at 


our Board, he was aſked, © What he heſitated at?“ 


He ſaid, Some in both Houſes were concerned*; in 
the one and other Houſe four.” He ſaid poſitively, 
It was not for their own uſe, but upon Diſcoveries 
to others; but poſitively not to themſelves.“ 


(. (It was whiſpered, „That part of this Money [ 20,000 J.] 
was for the purchaſe of Nottingbam- Honſe, at Kenſington.) 


Saturday, December 5. 


[Sir Thomas Clarges reports the Conference with the Lords, on 
the Bill of Oaths for /reland: Which ſee at large in the Journal.] 


[The Proviſo and Articles were read.] 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] In the ſecond Article of [the 
Treaty of] Limerick, this matter of the Lawyers is 
concerned; and it ſeems to me more extended in the 
Lords Amendment of the Bill, than in the Article, 
All Inhabitants of Limerick, and all in the Counties 
of Limerick and Clare, who are not Priſoners of War, 
may practiſe their ſeveral Trades and Profeſſions, &c. 
taking the Oath of Allegiance, &c. when thereunto 
required.” For * Profeſſion, Trade; or Calling,” the 
Lords have amended it thus: © Attorneys, Barriſters 
at Law, and other Sciences“ “ Other Science“ is 
an Addition that may take in all the Popiſh Prieſts in 
ſreland. I know not how far © Science” may be con- 
ſtrued; how they ſhould have that Science. This point 


of 
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of Science is commonly applied to Ability; a Qualifi- 


cation to take the Oath of Fidelity. I thought fit to 


explain this matter, that you might truly underſtand it. 

Sir John Lowther.) I think the Article compriſes 
thoſe only within Limerick. I hope you will nor con- 
firm, by this Act, any thing not in the Articles al- 
ready. Read and compare them with the Words of 
the Bill. 

Sir Richard Reynolds, a Judge in Ireland.) The Lords 
tell you upon what account this Proviſo is brought in, 
viz. upon the Articles. *Tis all the reaſon in the World 
to be tender of thoſe Articles. We have received the 
benefit of them. Garrifons have been ſurrendered, 
Arms laid down. I conceive they ſhould receive no 
prejudice by thoſe Articles; but this Proviſo of the 
Lords is more than the Articles; therefore I move, 
That a Committee may ſee how this Proviſo extends 
to the Articles, that it may not extend farther. 

Sir William Leman, Sollicitor-General of Ireland.) 
The Words of the Article [relate to] thoſe Perſons 
then treated with; the Words of the Articles quality 
all thoſe Perſons then treated with, not Perſons before 
the Treaty; no protection to thoſe Perſons is intended, 
to be qualified. I think the Lords Proviſo exceeds 


the Articles. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I never, in 8 
tion, have known a thing of this nature referred to a 
Committee; never ſuch a thing was done, for a Com- 
mittee to bring you an Opinion. The Lords have 
ſent you the Articles, and their Proviſo; you may 
compare them, that they extend not farther than the 
Articles will bear; if ſo, you can offer an Amend- 
ment, and may agree with the Lords with that A- 
mendment. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I conceive, without coming to 
any farther Reſolution, the Houſe may adjourn the De- 
bate to Monday. I ſee not, if you go to a free Con- 
terence, how we can juſtify ourſelves—The general 

Senſe 
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Senſe of the Houſe is not to break the Articles, and 
yet provide for the welfare of Ireland. 5 

Mr Hampden.] I think the leſs notice you take of 
the Articles the better, for your ſervice. I have known 
a great deal of Articles, after the Civil War. What- 
ever you do, have as little to do with the Articles as 
poſſible. I would have little ſaid of it, whatever you 
intend to do. I would rather do, than promiſe. It is 
for Lawyers and Phyſicians: As for Phyſicians, let 
them do what they pleaſe at their perils. PREM) 


[The Debate was adjourned till Monday.) 
[December 7 and 8, Omitted.] 


Wedneſday, Dec. g. 


Mr Fuller, upon his requeſt, was brought to the Bar of the 
Houfe to make his diſcovery, Cc. h gave an Account of 
his intrigue with the Lords in the Tower, Priſoners ; and, «That 
they ſent Letters and Meſſages by him to the late Queen, and the 
French King.” He then proceeded as follows: One of the Let- 
ters from the Earl of Ayleſbury I opened, which aſſured the Queen 
of his fidelity, and deſire “ That the French would ſend 30,000 
men, and he engaged to riſe by June next, and they ſhould be ready 
to receive them.” This was in February laſt.— Two Let- 
ters were ſent to the late Queen, in a bone of mutton, one from 
the Earl of Feverſbam. Several of both Houſes did promiſe 
ſuch matters as to cauſe the People to rebell. The Kar of 
Litchfield intreated, That the landing might be in June or Fuly, 
and he would be ready, when the French landed, to join ſeveral 
thouſands.” I did open the Letter from Lord Preſton, declaring 
his fidelity to King James and the Queen; and, „ That he 
would raiſe, men in the North of England, if the French would 
land there.” (He named the Earls of Peterborough, Saliſbury, 
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* The amuſement given to hoth 
Houſes by this William Fuller was 
one cauſe of delay to the Supplies. 
The Conſpiracy of the Papiſts in 
1.ancafhire to raiſe a Rebellion in the 
Kingdom, in order © ro introduce 
King James, was atteſted by feveral 
Winetles, which the Jacebiies were 
o dexterous as to take off, either by 
tair, or violent means. But, never 
thelels, their ſiniſter deſigrs being 
confirmed by the Papers taken with 


Lord Preſlon, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances, which amounted to an 
actual demonſtration, ſome perſons 
of note were ſecured, and ſearch 
made after others; which brought 
the buſineſs to be examined before 
the Commons, At this juncture, 
Fuller, who was a Priſoner in the 
King's Bench, (et up for an Evidence, 
and, at his owndefire,was brought to 
the Bar of the Commons. F 
Tindal. 


and 
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and others.) Saliſbury declared, by Father Emanuel, < That he 
would advance 40co /.”—King James's Declaration was diſ- 
perſed by Dr Gray, and Sir Adam Blair. Saliſbury's money 
ſhould be advanced by Father Emanuel, (who was ſtill in En- 
zland) and he valued not a Warrant to take him, he had ſuch 
friends in the Secretary's Office, and in the King's Houſe, — 
The late Queen gave me a Letter to the Earls of Ca/tlemaine 
and 1 James had friends in the King's Coun- 
cil, of whoſe ſervice he was well aſſured. There was a Com- 
miſſion to ſix Lords to manage affairs in England, as if King 
Jn was in perſon in England. Bills of Exchange were ſent 
y me. The Marqueſs of Haliſax was the firſt in the faid 
Come. There were 23,000 liſted, to join with the French. 
I muſt humbly crave the protection of the Houſe, till I bring 
a Gentleman to confirm what I have ſaid. The Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury [ Sancroft] encouraged the matter as much as 
poſſible ; but the Earl of Portland would not meet the Gen- 
tlemen that ſhould diſcover—The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was not able to give the Gentlemen a protection. He wrote 
to Lord 3 and his Secretary wrote to him, That it 
was not in his Lord's ſphere, nor could he have money.” —I 
was by Warrant committed to Prifon, and that prevented the 
Gentleman coming in to diſcover.—I will forfeit my Life, if 
the Houſe will give me leave to ſend for this Gentleman into 
Flanders, who will confirm what 1 have ſaid. { He withdrew.) 


Mr Chadwick.) Fuller has named Lord Portland, 


and my Lord of Canterbury; I preſume to- inform 
you, what I know of this Gentleman. He has made 
ſome believe that he knows ſomething, but not fo 
much as he pretends to. The King has been ac- 
quainted with all he has laid before you. I went 
often to him, to bring him to ſeveral points, but when- 
ever he came to fixing time and place, he always ſhuf- 
led, and pretended want of Papers. He fixed for 
Lord Portland at Kenſington, but he never kept his 


time. I thought fit to tell you this, and I am afraid 


you will find him a very ſhuffling fellow. 


Sir Fobn Guiſe.] I have heard a ſcandalous report of 


this fellow Mr Crone was condemned upon this man's 
Evidence. 


Fuller 
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Fuller came in again, and ſaid] I ſaw an Addreſs from the 
Lords to the French King, for aflurance to reſtore King James, 
from the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Dukes of Nerfolt, 
Newcaſtle, and Beaufort; the Earls of Mulgrave, Clarendon, 
Ayleſbury, Caſtlemaine, and Scarſdale ; the Biſhops of Durham 
and EH; the Lords Grey, Wat imoton, Forbes, and Teynbam; 
Milliam Penn, and Berkſhire Hecurd: There were near forty 
more, but I could not take all their names, becauſe Colonel 
Parker called for the Addreſs, to carry it to the Queen. The 
Queen ſaid, There were ſeveral Perſons in both Houſes” — 
And Father Emanuel ſaid, He had friends in the King's 
Council, and the Secretary's Office ;” and the Queen told me, 
If any did trouble me, to apply to Lord Godelphin ; and 
that Lord Feverſham, and ſeveral others, would aſſiſt him“ 
as Lord Preflon and Lord Ayleſbury. 


Sir Charles Sedley.] This young man has accuſed fo 

many, that was he an Angel from Heaven, I ſhould 
not believe him, he has accuſed ſo many conſiderabte 

Perſons. | ny 

Colonel Cornwall.) One of the King's Meſſengers 
was concerned in taking Fuller into Cultody ; pray let 
him be called in. 

Mr Howe.] One thing will convince me of the cre- 
dit or falſity of this Perſon. He ſays, The Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury would meet him, and Lord Port- 
land put it off;” and Mr Chadrpick ſaid, He failed 
Lord Portland.” 

Mr Chedwick.) I went to Fuller, and he appointed 
Friday night poſitively to meet him ; but no Fuller, 
nor any from him. I went again, and appointed ano- 
ther time at Kenſington, and then the Hre was there; 
but he failed twice before. 


Fuller.] I appointed the night before the fire to meet my 
Lord of Canterbury at Renſington; but he ſaid, * All was there 
in a hurry, and he would appoint another place.” I think there 
were no more appointments by Lo'd Portland: 1 cannot ſay po- 
ſitively. I would have gone as a Priſoner, in Cuſtody of twenty 
Meſlengers, if they pleaſed, into Kent, to receive ſome Papers 
from France. Lord Portland gave me 2001. and Lord Shrew/- 
bury 20 Guineas—The Queen gave me 100 Piſtoles, and at 
my return out of France 100 more, when I went away. I 
had 1004. more from Lord Nottingham, as ſoon as Lord Pre 

ton's 
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ten's Tryal was over“. I have laid out in all 1 50 J. in the 
King's ſervice, of which I have not received 500/. I loſt 


— 


my employment for two 8 laſt Queen made me à 


Page, and gave me 200 Piſtoles, and the Money I owe wilt 
== up the 1500 J. Lord Portland denied me Money to bear 
my Charges, and for that reaſon I could not go down, I 
wrote two Letters to him from Kent, in four or five days. I 
told Mr Chadwick, when he offered to go down with me into 
Kent, That the Gentleman was come to Town”—1 think I did 
give Mr Chadwick the Letter from the Gentleman, which ſaid 
« That in a day or two he would come to Town“ Theſe 
Gehtlemen that I am to produce will bring papers (they defire 
not to be taken on their bare words) to ſhow how the King is 
betrayed by ſome of his Council: The beſt way is to bring 
them preſently-; they fear that ſome about the King will pre- 
vent their diſcovery. I will take care to write to them, and as 
the Houſe think convenient, I will either ſend a Meſſenger my- 
ſelf, or the King may, if he pleaſes : I believe I have a ſervant 
whom I may truſt with the Meſſage. I believe one of the Gen- 
tlemen is in England, and I did diſcover one of their names to 
the Privy-Council ; and as for the other, I have not diſcovered 
him, becauſe | had not an opportunity. I deſire 1 may be 
taken into the protection of the Houſe, and that 


I gnay have a 
Sum of Maney to enable me to make this — 


Sir John Lowther.} You would not have ſent for 
this man without ſome hopes of fruit. Poſſibly it had 
been as fit for a Secretary of State to have examined 
this fellow. When this man convicted a man for his 
Life (Mr Crone) he was not of light reputation. To 
betray the King's Councils, whaſoeyer they are, they 
deſerve to anſwer it. If they be too great to be med- 
dled with, I have done little in getting on horſeback 
to bring in King Villiam. I believe one of theſe men 
he mentions, is not in Flanders. 1 he is a 
youth of levity or debauchery, but he offered a fair 
thing, to bring him. If he be your Hoſtage, there 
is no danger. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] Whatever credit this man is of 
elſewhere, he has had great truſt by Queen Mary.— 
This Boy having received ſo much Money, without 


doubt he was truſted. As for taking him into pro- 


Lord Preſen was condemned, but afterwards pardoned, See above. 
reEtion, 
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tection, and addreſſing the King for a Sum of Money 
for him, and ſome reward—If he produces original 
Papers, with Hands and Seal, I know not how he can 
deceive us. | 

Sir Jobn Thompſon.) Now this is come before you, 
you muſt do ſomething in it; the honour of the Houſe 
is concerned in it. Time will try beſt whether the thing 
be true or falſe. I will ſay nothing to his integrity, 
but I find he has played with both hands, here and in 
France; but in which he is moſt fincere, I know not. 
He tells you, That Papers, Sc. are at his Lodg- 
ings.” I would ſecure his Papers, and ſend to his 
Lodgings.. 

December 10, Omitted, ] 


Friday, December 11. 


On the Lords Amendments to the Bill for the regulation of 
Tryals, in caſes of Treaſon. 


Mr Clarke.] I would not agree to the Lords Amend- 
ment in Impeachments, and limitation of time. I 
hope the Houſe will be tender to reſerve the right of 
Impeachments in their hands, and I hope this Bill 
will not amount to repealing the Statute of 25 of Ead- 
ward III, of Treaſons reſerved to the judgment of Par- 
liament. Suppoſe a perſon ſhould conſpire to burn 
the Fleet, if it be proved by one Witneſs, he is to die 
for it—Suppole a perſon ſhould prevail with the King 
to raiſe Money without Parliament, and no way to 
come at ſuch a perſon but by Parliament; by this Act 
you cannot come at him. Farther, I fear there will be 
no Treaſon but by Statute ; and if there be no In- 
dictments, there can be no Impeachments. I fear 
this Bill will repeal the 25 Edward III, and I. am a- 

ainſt it. | 

Mr Finch.) I did not expect this Objection againſt 
the Bill, but I think it is ſo remote, as not to come in- 
to a man's thoughts. Whereas, before the Lords 
Amendment, the Bill was for the Priſoner's Evidence 
ts be upon Oath, and to have Counſel, and nothing of 


that 
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that to extend to Impeachments: And it does pro- 
vide, that Impeachments ſhall not be circumſcribed 
in point of time, and that he ſhall have a Copy of the 
Indictment, Witnefſes upon Oath, Counſel, &c.— 
But how can this be imagined to repeal any part of 
the 25th of Edward III? Will you fay, though this be 
juſt in Indictments, it is not juſt in Impeachments ? 
The Proviſo of the Statute of Edward III has reſerved 
all doubtful Treaſons to Judgment in Parliament. 
There is nothing touched of that Proviſo in the Bill. 
But fays Clarke, © In other things there muſt be two 
Witneſſes, but in conſtructive Treaſon one Witneſs is 
enough”—This is the bottom of the Objection, and 
it is an imagination that Clarke has found in his Judg- 
ment— Nothing, in this Bill, does touch that; but, 
as he ſays, © *Tis hard to condemn a man for an un- 
known Treaſon, by one Witneſs, and a known Trea- 
ſon by two Witneſſes.” —The Amendment does not 
take away conſtructive Treaſon, and [there has been] 
but one inſtance, ſince Edward III, of conſtructive 
Treaſon judged ; and that was in the caſe of Jobn 
Imperial. | 
Mr Hampden.) If the Lords be let in upon you, 
they may undo you, I would treat the Lords with all 
reſpect imaginable, in my little Sphere. The Lords 
are content that there ſhall be no limitation of Im- 
peachments in Parliament—I wiſh to God this Law 
had been ſooner, and perhaps you would have had 
ſome good Commoners alive. It is objected, that this 
may go farther than you intended: Says Clarke, I 
doubt, this will protect men againſt declaratory Trea- 
ſon.” Pray, with all our haſte; give me leave to propoſe 
this caution ; that, after the words, No limitation of 
Impeachments in time,” be pleaſed to add, © This 
Law not to extend to repeal any part of the Statute 25 
Edward III.“ | | | | 
Mr Finch.) As to what has been ſaid, That this 
Amendment takes away any Privileges of the Houſe, 
uſhered in-with a graceful conceſſion from the * * 
now 
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I know that a Commoner may be impeached, as well 
as a Lord; but if a man be impeached for that which 
is a known Treaſon, it is not to be imagined that the 
Commons would impeach a perſon without two Wit- 
neſſes to that Treaſon. You may as well propoſe a 
Proviſo for that Statute de Bonis conditionalibus, as for 
that Statute 25 Edward III. © In doubtful Trea- 
ſons, the Judges ſhall tarry, and not proceed till the 
Parliament have declared the Treaſon;“ but I aſk, 
it a man be indicted for that, may that, be a queition, 
and the Jury find a man guilty without two Wit- 
neſſes? No man can be proceeded againſt without two 
Witneſſes, by the Statute of Edward III. No man ſhall be 
indicted, condemned, and attainted without two Wit- 
neſſes Such a caſe cannot be ſuppoſed—But for the 
reaſonableneſs of the proceedings of this Houſe, God 
forbid but that a man ſhould have the ſame method of 
proceeding as in other places! A man muſt have two 
Witneſſes againſt him (by this Bill) and his own Wit- 
neſſes ſworn ; which is reaſonable in Impeachments, as 
in Indictments; as in other cafes, ſo in this of Im- 
peachments, a man ſhall have his Counſel. No man 
can ſay, nor ſuppoſe, there will ever be ſuch a caſe, 
that a man ſhall not have this time limited in the Bill; 
but learned men have objected, (as Mr S- Jobn, and 
others,) and very much doubted, whether the Statute 
of Henry IV had not taken away Impeachments in 
Parliament; but this Bill does declare Impeachments 
in Parliament, and that no time takes it away, Here 
is no Law taken away, but the right of Impeachments 
is eſtabliſhed, ee | 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) Finch ſays, Impeachments 
in Parliament have been a queſtion, but this Law 
fixes them, and no time barrs them.” I know not if 
ſome have been of opinion, that Impeachments in 
Parliament are taken away—I do not blame Finch, 
who thinks the Lords thought to fix what was doubtful 
before. I dare be bold to ſay, if the Clauſe had been 
propoted here, before it would have paſſed this Houſe, 
| you 
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you would have taken care that nothing ſhould affect 
Impeachments in Parliament, and the Lords fay it 
ſhall—A Commoner may be impeached as well as a 
Lord ; and, I hope, that care is taken—And, after 
all, the terror of an Impeachment is not fo great, as it 
is thought. We ſee Perſons have not valued them. 
Here you ſhall have cunning Lawyers defending an 
Impeachment, and I hope I ſhall not degrade your 
Members to argue againſt Lawyers—But when an 
Impeachment is by Gentlemen of his own quality, I 
think a Cauſe is as well tried without Counſel, and I 
would diſagree with the Lords. 1 

The Speaker.] I take leave, without arguing, to 
open the Clauſe, (and reads the Clauſe of Impeachments ) 
vi. Not confined to point of time in Impeachment, 
and Witneſſes for the Priſoner to be ſworn.” There 
are two things in which the words admit of doubtful 
Conſtruction: One againſt the Honour of the Lords, 
and the other of the Privilege of this Houſe. As the 
Amendment ſtands, can a Perſon be allowed to chal- 
lenge, &c? Then that Perſon may challenge a Lord. 
In ordinary Proſecution, the Perſon muſt have two 
Juries, upon Oath, to find the Bill, and your Impeach- 
ment is not upon Oath. The Commons are general 
Inquiſitors, and not upon Oath ; it may admit diſputes, 
and have variety of Opinions, and the Laws are to be 
taken in the moſt favourable conſtruction for the Life 
of the Priſoner. n 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] You have done juſtice to the 
Houſe, in ſtating the Queſtion. The more dark the 
Lords Amendments are, the more they are to be ſuſ- 

&ed. You are told, by a learned Gentleman, 
„ That the Lords grant every one of theſe things to 
the Perſon impeached;” and why then a new Provi- 
fion ? But that which weighs moſt with me is, that, 
in the laſt Parliament, every word was left out that 
related to Impeachments, it was of ſuch moment ; 
and the Lords have now made a direct contrary Clauſe. 
Whatever is from the Lords, nothing ſhall be offered 

Vol. X. P to 
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to mend your Caſe. The Houſe of Commons go 
from their dignity, and leſſen themſelves—The Power 
of Impeachment ought to be, like Goliath's Sword, 
kept in the Temple, and not uſed but on great occa- 
ſions. The Security of your Conſtitution is loſt, when 
you loſe this Power. The Statute of 25 Edward III 
did foreſee that men would be above the Law; and, 
I believe, did not take away thoſe that were Treaſons 
at Common Law. Seductiò Regis can be puniſhed no 
otherwiſe than in Parliament. In the Lords Amend- 
ments it is, © He ſhall have like means of Defence 
in Impeachment, as the Subject in inferior Courts is 
allowed.“ This is not Treaſon by 25 Edward III.— 
But do not theſe words give him the ſame Defence? 
If that be ſo, then that Branch of the Statute of 
Edward III is directly taken away. *Tis ſaid, The 
Commons may be impeached ;? but we know, the 
Lords have refuſed an Impeachment, in the Caſe of 
Fitzbarris at Oxford. I am againſt the Amendment. 
Mr Attorney Treby.] I do not wonder at the zeal of 
the Houſe, when ſo great a matter 1s before you as 
ſtating Tryals for Treaſon; and the Honour of the 
Houſe is a great thing in Impeachments. When the 
Parliament had a great opinion of Charles II, when the 
ſafety of the King's Perſon was conſidered, the Statute 
of 25 Edward III was thought the ſafeſt and beſt that 
ever was made : Before, there was a Latitude of Con- 
ſtruction; and as Treaſon was in the higheſt degree 
of Penalty, (Lands were forfeited to the Crown, and 
not to the Lord) it was wiſely done to conſtrain that 
- conſtruction. That part ſaid, * Becauſe it could not 
enter into the mind of man to excogitate the Offence 
of Treaſon, Sc.“ Men may invent Treaſons of a 
higher degree than any mentioned, &c.—and referred 
to Judgment in Parliament, and called another Of- 
fence. Your Value is giving Money, and bringing 
Men to account for great Crimes. If you only give 
Money, you may lie under the hardſhips of great Of- 
* See Vol. VIII. ad finem. 


fender — 


{ 
1 
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fenders—You have had inſtances lately of correſpond- 


ing with tko King's Enemies. But whatI mightily wonder 
at is, that Impeachments ſhould be taken away by the 
Statute of Henry IV; but that Statute is not meant 
of Impeachments, but of Appeals of one Lord againſt 
another in their Fury : It never intended taking away 
Impeachments ; but in Mr Sz Jobn's Arguments againſt 
Lord Strafford, I find no ſuch thing. Treaſons at Com- 
mon Law were known within the proportion and reaſon 


of Common Law. I fear, this Clauſe of the Lords 


weakens your Conſtitution—Impeachments are ſeldom 
uſed, as. not fit on common occaſions ; but I would 


keep it as it is eſtabliſhed by 25 Edward III.—If but a 


doubt in it, plainly ſay that you will keep it, and that 
you will take as much care in this as your anceſtors 
have done. | 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I have obſerved, that thoſe 
Gentlemen, who are for diſagreeing with the Lords in 
this Amendment, are againſt the Bill. The arguments 
have. gone as if the Clauſe relates only to the Perſon 
impeached. Some reaſons have been given againſt 
Counſel for the Priſoner—I have had the honour, or 
misfortune, to have been impeached *, but they that 
brought it in were aſhamed of it, and that conſidera- 
tion makes me deſire to have it eaſy to ſuch as ſhall 
come under it—Before the Statute of the 25 of Ed- 
ward III, Treaſon was individuum vagum ; but that de- 
clares it. No man doubts but that the King and Par- 
liament can declare Treaſon—* Treaſon, or any other 
Felony”—That was the thing complained of in that 
Statute—How can Impeachments have relation to that 
Statute? When all is done, I am as little forward for 
Impeachments as any man, nor would I give the Lords 


new Juriſdiction ; but if there be any doubt, I would 


have it explained, that it may be underſtood ; but do 
not make it harder in Impeachments than in any other 
Tryal, when the whole weight of the Kingdom is upon 
the Priſoner, 


* See Vol. VIII. p. 39, 40, Kc. 7 
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Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave.) This has been a long De- 
bate, and deſerves the conſideration of the Houſe, tis 
of ſo great importance. If I thought that it would 
leflen the Power of Impeachments, I ſhould be againſt 
it. Your Power is not leſſened by the Priſoner's 
having Counſel in Impeachment, as when tried in an 
inferior Court. But the conſtruction of the words (as 
the Speaker faid) extends not to challenge of their 
Judges in Impeachments, any more than in the com- 
mon way of Tryals.” What is it the Lords have of- 
fered? In caſes of Impeachment, that Witneſſes may 
be upon Oath, to make them more cautious. Thoſe 
who lay-the greateſt ſtreſs upon this Clauſe were moſt 
againft the Bull at firſt; and I hear not of any Clauſe 
from thoſe Gentlemen to mend it. I can never ſuppoſe 
that the Commons impeach upon one Witneſs, nor 
the Lords condemn. | | 8 


To this Amendment of the Lords the Commons anſwered, 
«© That the Courſe of Impeachment is a conſtitution ſo ne- 
ceſſary for preſerving the Government, that the Commons can- 
not conſent to admit any relating thereto in general words ; 
becauſe they may be liable to divers conſtructions, whereby 
Proceedings in ſuch Caſes may be rendered ineffectual,” 

The following Clauſe, marked A, was added by the Lords : 
« And be it er enacted, by the Authority aforeſaid, That, 
upon the Tryal of any Peer, or Peereſs, for any ſuch Treaſon, 
or Miſpriſion of Treaſon, as aforeſaid, that all the Peers that 
have a right to ſit, and vote, in Parliament, ſhall be duly ſum- 
moned twenty days at leaſt before every ſuch Tryal, [to appear 
at every ſuch Tryal ;] and that every Peer ſo ſummoned, and 
appearing on ſuch Tryal, ſhall vote in the Tryal of ſuch Peer or 
Peereſs ſo to be tried; he and they firſt taking theOaths mentioned 
in an Act of Parliament made in the year of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, entitled, „An Act for abrogating the 
Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, and appointing other 
Oaths ;” and alſo ſubſcribing, and audibly repeating, the De- 
claration mentioned in an Act of Parliament, made in the 3oth 
of Charles II, entitled, An Act for the more effectual pre- 
ſerving the King's Perſon and Government, by diſabling Perſons 
from ſitting in either Houſe of Parliament.“ 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Littleton.) This Clauſe is not well timed, 
now the Crown is in more danger than the Peerage. 
Were I a Peer, I would fo clog the Tryal of Peerage, 
that all the Peers muſt be fummoned——My Reaſon 

ainſt this is, that all the Peers of England are of 
kindred, which is an Exception for a Commoner, If 
all the Peers ſhould come, they may have the majority 
of kindred, and the Commons have no benefit by it. 
I am againſt it. | 

Mr Bertie.) This Clauſe is only for Tryal of Peers 
out of Parliament; in Parliament they are ſafe. This 
will make Peers more ready to ſtand up for their 
Country. | 

Mr Sollicitor Somers.] 1 obſerve it an Objection, 
«© That ſpeaking againſt the laſt Clauſe was ſpeaking 
againſt the Bill.” Tis not the intention of any man 
to eſtabliſh an Ariſtocracy ; and this Clauſe is, in a 

reat manner, to give impunity to Peers, by this Bill. 

f all the Peers are to be his Judges, a great many may 

be his friends and relations. Here is a Lord the mot 
abandoned creature in the World, it would be ſtrange 
he had neither friends nor relations to ſtand by him. 
I am againſt it; for, by this method, you will never have 
a good Bill, but it will be thus clogged. There is] no 

one advantage that the Commons can have in this Bill, 
but the Lords have it without clogging it with 'this 
Claufe. Your anceſtors have placed great Power in 
the Lords, on account of their great poſſeſſions ; a 
third part of the Nation was amongſt the Clergy and 
the Lords, and the other two in the * and the 
Commons; but ſince the ſuppreſſion of religious 
Houfes, and aboliſhing Tenures, the Commons have 
been greatened—But the Lords have a Controul upon 
you in Law-making, and this 1s great Power—Sup- 
poſe a great Faction in the Lords Houſe to hinder any 
thing from moving to you from the King, what Con- 
troul have you upon them? What you do now in 
the Lords Privileges, you take ſo much from the Crown 
and yourſelves. Whatever you do of this Kind can 
23 _ never 
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never be remedied; for the Houſe of Peers will not 
part with any thing they have got; the Crown may, 
for it muſt uſe you. If the Lords are weary of this 
Privilege of Tryal, let them take the common Juſtice 
of the Nation, and abide by their Privileges as they 
ſtand. When this Clauſe was ſent down, and rejected, 
the Lords ordered a Committee to enquire into Pre- 
cedents, and have judged it their Privilege; and as 
they are content with it thus, pray do you ſo 00. 

Mr Finch.) I hear an Objection made, That, 
when all the Peers are ſummoned, thoſe of kin will 
be ſure to appear, and there is no compelling them.” 
and “ that balance of the greatneſs of the Peers is 
changed—The Peers were ſo great men formerly“ 
As the Law ſtands now, when the King erects a Court 
of Tryal for a Peer, the Lord Steward ſummons them; 
and if they do not appear, they are finable for not ap- 
Peering, tis ſuch a contempt. Now turn the tables; 

hat Alreration are you making in the Law? If they 
be impeached, they are tried by all the Peers; if in- 
dicted, all the Peers are to try him; and it is but the 
ſame in Parliament as out of Parliament. The great 
cure of all this is the rod of Impeachment, where you 
have all the Peers; but *tis not to be ſuppoſed that 
one of the States will be in conſpiracy to overthrow 
the reſt. Where is the mighty miſchief of this Tryal 
of Peers, out of Parliament, as well as in Parliament ? 
*Tis ſaid, This has been attempted before, and re- 
jected ;” but then juſtly, when it was tacked to mat- 
ters not relative to it; but here it comes naturally. 
But it is ſaid, This is for the benefit of the Peers, 
and not of the Commons.” But if it be a reaſonable 
thing, I hope you will agree. Though no man 1s ac- 
countable for what is ſaid in Parliament, yet there are 
unlucky memories out of Parliament. There is no 
hurt in this Clauſe, unleſs a man will ſay, that, the 
Parliament fitting, the Government is leſs weak than 
when it fits not. 


Mr 
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Mr Attorney Treby.] The conſequence of this Clauſe 
is, that when a Lord commits a capital matter, *tis 
faid, © It is but like Tryal in Parliament ;” but 'tis of 
another force in Parliament, than out of Parliament. 
If a man be ſo great as to keep off a Parliament, and 
to make Peers, the man to be tried will be nearer im- 
punity. I would not place them in that degree of 
impunity that our anceſtors never knew, nor ever would 
give them. 
[The Queſtion for agreeing with the Lords in their laſt 

Amendment, in adding the Clauſe marked A, paſſed in the 


Negative ; and a Committee was appointed to draw up Rea- 
ſons to be offered at a Conference. }] 


Saturday, December 12. 
[On the Obſervations delivered in by the Commiſſioners of 


Accounts.] 


Sir John Thompſon.) I could wiſh we had a ſelf- 
denying Ordinance, ** That no perſons ſhould ſit here, 
that have Places, or Offices of Profit.“ I am juſtified 
hy good authority; for, before Henry VIIPs time, no 
perſon that belonged to the Court was permitted to fit 
within theſe walls. *Tis wonderful to conſider, that, 
when the Commons were poorer than now, they ſhould 
remove great men, and favourites, from the Crown : 
The reaſon then was, there was no dependency upon 
the Court; they brought more of the Country, and 
leſs of the Court, with them in after times. I ſpeak 
my mind truly, and have no reſerves ; but I believe 
we ſhall not carry this, becauſe there were never more 
dependencies on the Court than now. 

Sir Cbriſtopher Muſgrave.) I moved the Queſtion, 
and I'll tell you the meaning of it; That no Mem- 
ber ſhall be a Receiver of Money granted by the Ex- 
ciſe, or Taxes.” I think it more proper that they 
ſhould nor be Receivers, than give away the Privilege 


of the Houſe. 
P 4 Mr 
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Mr Palmes.]. We ought all to ſtand here on an 
equal foot. If we make diſcrimination of who ſhall 
have Privilege, and who not, I am againſt that, I 
would, at preſent, wave both theſe Queſtions, and 
not loſe the fruit of this Debate : But if you will 
lay your hands upon Offices of great Profit in this 
Houſe, and if you will make diſtribution of it to the 

ublic uſe, I am for it. 

Admiral Ruſſel.) I move, That the Moiety of all 
Profits of Offices above goo J. per ann. ſhould go to the 
uſe of the War.” | 

Sir Robert Rich.) Ruſſel ſpoke to me of this Motion 
long ago, before I had a Place; but now I rejoice 
that I have an opportunity to ſhow my reſpect to the 
Government, and ſhow myſelf willing to work hard to 
eaſe the People. 

Sir John Lowther.) I am as ready as any body for 
this Motion: I will only ſay, if I found my ſervice 
acceptable, I would ſerve for nothing. I am for the 
* N entirely; but there muſt be Exceptions; as 
of the Judges: They loſe by their practice in being 
_ Judges ; and the Commiſſioners of the Great 
Seal. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) What is ſaid by Lowther 
is worthy obſervation ; they do loſe by their Employ- 
ments, and I would have them exempted. 

Mr Howe.) I am ſorry that we, that have no Of- 
fices, have no power to vindicate ourſelves : But ſome 
things are to be conſidered in the Queſtion. There is 
great difference in Employments. A man has greater 
loſs in the Country by attending them, and ſome are 
obliged to keep Tables. 

Mr Dutton Colt.) If Offices of 500 J. per ann. ſhall 
not be rated, I ſhall have no ſhare in it; but if keep- 
ing no Tables, I am willing to pay my ſhare. 

Col. Granville.) I move, That all Salaries exceed- 


ing 500 J. per ann. ſhall pay one half to the Govern- 
ment, during the French War.” | | 


Sir 


— 
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Sir Stephen Fox.] The neceſſities of the Government 
are ſo great, that they make the valianteſt man trem- 


ble at the conſequences of delay. 


Sir Robert Rich. The plaineſt way is to begin at 
home. The Gentlemen of the Admiralty have 1000/7. 


per ann. paid them. My plain intention is, that they 


ſhould have 500 J. per ann. but to cut off two parts of 
three, is the way to work them to nothing. | 


Reſolved, Nem. con. That the Salaries, Fees, and Perquiſites of 
all Officers under the Crown (excepting the Speaker of the Houſe 


of Commons, the Judges, the Lords Commiſſioners of the 


Great Seal, [Foreign Miniſters, ] and Commiſſion-Officers, ſerv- 
ing in the Fleet and Army) exceeding 500/. per ann, ſhall be ap- 
plied to the uſe of the War. 


[ December 14, 15 , 16, Omitted. ] 
Thurſday, December 17. 


Mr Montagu reported Reaſons to be offered at a Conference, 
for diſagreeing with the Lords in their Amendments. to the Clauſe 
marked A +, in the Bill of Tryals. 


Reaſons for diſagreeing. 


« This Clauſe, added by the Lords, is of a different nature 
from the intent and purport of the Bill; which is deſigned to ex- 
tend no farther than to allow the Subject a more equal way of 
making their Defence, in Tryals of Treaſon and Miſpriſion of 
Treaſon, but not to alter the Court, or the method of conſtitut- 
ing it.“ 

To which the Lords, at a Conference, returned the following 
Anſwer: 


“ The Lords obſerve, That, in the Reaſons offered by the 
Commons, for diſagreeing with them in the Clauſe marked A, 
in the Bill entitled, An Act for the better N of Tryals, 
in caſes of Treaſon,” they do not object againſt it as unreaſonable 
in itſelf, but as it is of a different nature from the intent and 
purport of the Bill. 


* This day, the Lords, at a tingham to Sir Ralph Delawal taken 
Conference, acquainted the Com- on board the French veſſel (for- 
mons, That, upon the Informations merly mentioned :) To which the 
they have taken, they are of opi- Commons agreed. 
nion, That there was not a copy of See the Tournal. 
any Letter from the Earl of Not- + Which ſee p. 212. 


« The 
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«« The Lords look upon it quite otherwiſe, and cannot con- 
ceive how any thing ſhould be thought foreign to the Bill, that 
doth ſo naturally agree with the ſcope of it, which is the pro- 
tection of all innocent men, who ſhall at any time hereafter be 
accuſed of any of the crimes therein mentioned, 

« The ground of this Bill is, that every man, who ſhall be 
proſecuted for Treaſon, or Miſpriſion of Treaſon, ſhall have a fair 
and. equal Tryal for his Life; ſo that, in what reſpect, or by what 
Circumſtances ſoever, as the courſe of proceedings now is, an in- 
nocent man's Life, Eſtate, or Liberty, may be unduly expoſed 
by his being proſecuted for the Crimes above expreſſed, it is very 
fit there ſhould be a remedy ; and therefore, if the preſent method 
of trying Peers giveth juſt cauſe of objection to it, in relation 
to the true and natural meaning of this Bill, it is either to be 
ſhowed, that the objection is of no force, and that, in the pre- 
ſent method, there is no ſuch defect or inconvenience, or it muſt 
be acknowleged there ought to be a remedy ; and then it can- 
not be denied, but that ſuch a remedy cometh properly in this 
Bill, ſince it agreeth both with the Title and Intent of it. 

« The Lords are of opinion, That the intereſt of the People of 
England is at leaft equally concerned with that which they 
may be to have in paſſing this Clauſe. 

& In their judicial capacity it can never be thought convenient 
for thoſe, to whom they are to adminiſter Juſtice, that the Lords, 
when they are to receive it, are to lie under greater hardſhips 
and diſadvantages than others, in caſes where their Lives are ta 
be defended. 

« And, as they have a part in the Legiflature, it ſeems to be 
yet leſs reaſonable, that they ſhould,}in the method of their Try- 
als, be fo diſtinguiſhed, as to be more expoſed than the meaneſt 
Subject in the Kingdom. | 

« The Lords conceive that nothing is more conducing to 
preſerve the whole Conſtitution, than a mutual care of one ano- 
ther in all the parts of it. It is that moſt eſpecially, which muſt 
cheriſh and promote the good correſpondence betwixt both 
Houſes, which is ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the maintaining the 
ſafety and greatneſs of the Nation; of which they are ſo fully 
perſuaded, that they will never fail to ſupport and improve, to 
the utmoſt of their power, the true intereſt of the Houſe of 
Commons, and therefore cannot doubt but that the Houſe of 
Commons will be as ready to comply with the Lords in this, or 
any other inſtance, where they ſhall be well founded, as they 
take themſelves to be in the matter now in queſtion “. 


[ December 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, Omitted. ] 
* This Anſwer is not inſerted in the Journal, 
Thurſday, 
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Thurſday, December 31. 


Debate on the Conference with the Lords on their Amend- 
ments to the Bill of Tryals. 


Sir Charles Sedley.) The Lords deſire a little ſhed to 
ſhelter them, in their Tryals out of Parliament, by a Lord 
Steward. They would have the ſame Tryals out of Par- 
liament as in Parliament; which is the ſame thing as if 
on Wedneſday or Thurſday. Whilſt we are ory 


our Enemies, I would not loſe our beſt Friends. 


would have ſomething in the Government good, beſides 
the King and Queen. I would have ſomething for our 
money. I hope every body will contribute to the ſafety 
of both the Lords and us, and now we ſee ſtrangers 
made Lords, and ſome have Penſions from the King. 
The Houſe of Peers is a new thing now. I would there- 
fore agree with the Lords in their Amendments. 

Mr Howe.) If the Lords are not Subjects, I would 
have no regard to them. If Gentlemen were better re- 
conciled to the Bill, they would be the mase for this 
Clauſe. I have been grumbling for this Clauſe theſe 
dozen years. A great many honeſt Gentlemen have 
loft their lives for want of this Bill. If it be Law al- 
ready, that a Priſoner ſhould have a copy of the Pan- 
nel and Indictment, why is it refuſed them now? If 
we do it not in the time we have a King that will ſe- 
cure your Liberties, [we never ſhall]—I hope we ſhall 
take this advantage for Poſterity by this Bill. We 
loſe nothing by this advantage that we give the Lords. 
I cannot but call to mind that all great Officers, in Henry 
Iv's time, were choſen per communitaiem Regni, that the 
Lords might be out of danger of their Lives, which 


I call fo for doing their Duty ; and that was the Deſign 


of that Petition. What Lord dares ſtand for his Country, 
when they have Halters about their Necks, and ſeven 
Lords may hang them ? When Ruffians ſhall be ſent a- 
broad to kill a Lord, by the power of the Court, if the 
Lord kill the Ruffian, he will die for a the 
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Lords ſtand for your Liberties, and our Lives are in 
danger, I hope you will agree with the Lords. 

Mr Dolben.] Notwithſtanding all the compliments 
in the Paper, that dignify the Lords Reaſons, you put 
a greater compliment upon the Lords in calling them 
ſo— We may ſuppoſe, as well as the Lords. They put 
it upon you, That the Objection is of no force; which 
is proving a negative. They ſeem to make their Rhe- 
toric come in aid of their Logic. Tis a good rule to 
Judge future intentions by paſt performances. What 
have the Lords done at any time for promoting the In- 
tereſt of this Houſe ? I will give an Inſtance : This Houſe 
paſſed a Bill for regulating Elections; the Lords thought 
it for the Intereſt of this Houſe, and would not paſs 
it; and that was their good intention to this Houſe 
then. If this Amendment of the Lords be agreed to, 
from that moment we may date ourſelves precarious. 
This will give the Lords ſuch power to endanger the 
Government, that I cannot agree to it. They have a 

wer of over-ruling the Courts of Weſtminſter; and you, 

y this Clauſe, will complete the work, to overthrow 
the King's Prerogative, and eſtabliſh their. own, 

Mr Finch.) I am not for inſiſting, if that be the 
Queſtion, but rather for agreeing with the Lords, and 
think that the Lords Reaſons have both the form and 
eſſence of Reaſons. The Lords tell you, © *Tis a proper 
Clauſe they offer you, for the Bill ſays it.” If the 
caſe be, where innocent mens Lives may be in danger, 
the argument is no more than, if there be inconve- 
niences in the Tryals of Peers, as there are, they there- 
fore ought to be remedied; and I ſubmit, whether 
an innocent man's Life may not be in danger? The 
Copy of the Pannel is only applicable to the Com- 
mons—That aſked you is only for the Lords to have 
the ſame Tryal, out of the Parliament, as in Parliament. 
It ſeems, by Dolben's argument, that the Government 
is not ſafe in Parliament, but out of Parliament very 
ſafe. In caſe of Commoners the Sheriff nominates the 
Jury, and by any perſon the Pannel may be quaſhed; 


but 
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but the Lord Steward ſummons the Lords, and no ex- 
ception can he taken againſt any Lord. Tis in the 
3 of any great man to deſtroy a Lord, for he is, 

y his Commiſſion, to ſummon ſo many as he thinks 


fit, which may be but thirteen—and may not any inno- 
cent man's Life be in danger? The greater he is, the 
more Power he has, and may have ſeven Lords of his 
arty ; and it ſubjects ſome Lords to the will and plea- 
— of ſeven. It has been ſaid, If all the Peers be 
ſummoned, none will come, but only ſuch as will ac- 
quit him, as his Allies, &c.” But the Peers are finable, 
if they do not come, as any common Jury is. The 
danger is not at preſent, when we have a wiſe and good 
Prince upon the Throne, but there may be a Henry VI, 
governed by his Lords. I have not heard any Ob- 
jection, that this weakens the Government, but * that 
all the Peers ſummoned will not come; but they for- 
get to tell you that they may be amerced. We do not 
find that Relations were ſo prevalent in Lord Stafford's 
Tryal. But one Howard, of ſix or ſeven that were his 
Judges, found him Not guilty *; and will a Peer expoſe 
himſelf to contempt for this? There is no reaſon not 
to agree with the Lords, unleſs this; that, if we do not 
agree, the Bill may be loſt. Let any man ſhow me 
any 2 in the Bill that renders the Government 
unſafe. There is nothing in it, but to render an inno- 
cent man ſafe, and it does not weaken the Government. 
It makes it more hard to condemn an innocent man, 
and acquit a guilty. 
Mr Attorney Treby.] I am againſt the Clauſe, though 
I am fond of the Bill. I hear it challenged, that this 
Clauſe does not weaken the Government. I think the 
Clauſe does weaken the Goverment, Tis the removi 
an ancient Land-mark, and an Article of Magna Charta. 
It is ſetting up a new Court for Tryal of Peers. We are 
to redreſs grievances here, and, as if the Lords have not 
* Four of the Howard, his Kinſmen, condemned him. Lord Arw:- 


del, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, though in enmity with him, did 
acquit him. Burnet, 


privilege 
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i rivilege enough, to give them more!—We ſhall not 
. the thanks of thoſe we repreſent. The grievance 
is rather at the bad execution of the Law, than the 
Law itſelf. By 33 of Henry VIII, all are to be tried 
by Freeholders, and yet, in ſpite of that Law, the 
Judges have declared otherwiſe. As ſoon as the Priſo- 
ner has his papers, if the Court take them away, (as 
in College's Caſe) he will have little benefit of the Copy 
of his Jury, or Indictment. Tis a great miſtake alleged, 
4 That it is in the power of a Lord Steward to ſummon 
as many as he pleaſes.” By Law, no man but muſt 
be found by at leaſt twenty, who muſt proceed on his 
Tral. *Twas the Earls of Eſſex's and Southampton's Caſe. 
But *tis ſaid. A Commoner may challenge, but a 
Peer not;” but this Bill helps them not, but lets in 
all that will come. They magnify themſelves to give 
their Verdict ſeriatim. *Twas once thought a great 
Privilege by the Lords, but now a Burden— Tis ob- 
jected, ** That *tis in the power of the King to make a 
Lord Steward, and he may be an ill man;** but, on the 
other ſide, does not the King make Sheriffs? And I 
know no reaſon but that the danger is in the one, as in 
the other. But to anſwer the Precedent of Henry IV— 
One of the moſt learned books of the Crown Law, 
which is Stanford's, ſays, ** This is that judicium parium 
provided in Magna Charta”—This does ſhow, that we 
are repealing one of the Articles of Magna Charta of 
the Laws of the Kingdom. In Parliament, the Lords 

are the ſame, and no Houſe of Peers without the Com- 

mons; and *tis not likely that there will be ſo much 

danger, when they are in being, of partiality—*Tis only 
thoſe Lords that will voluntarily appear; and none but 
friends will appear, and may be ready to acquit their 

fellow-malefactor. The ground of the Clauſe—** That 

twelve Lords may conſpire an unjuſt Verdict] ſup- 

poſe the Lords may conſpire, It ſeems to me to pro- 

vide an impunity to the Lords, and this is as near to 

it as can be. The Government may be ruined for want. 
of Juſtice in the intervals of Parliament We muſt _ 

pole 
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poſe that a Lord Steward will impannel ſo many as to 
take a man away — What is a man the better, if he be 
hanged for one ſort of Treaſon as well as another? Tis 
dangerous to the Government if they miſbehave them- 
ſelves. *Tis altering the ancient Law of the Land, un- 
der which the Lords and we have proſpered ; and I 
would diſagree. 

Col. Granville.) I think the Lords tell you right; 
cc That this Clauſe tends to the ſcope of the Bill, and 
that it preſerves the Government to keep each part of it 
as free and independent as you can.” The Lords muſt, 
upon all occaſions, join with the Crown, when there is 
a deſign to debaſe the Privilege of the People. A Lord 
knows not how to ſpeak his mind freely in Parliament, 
when twelve of the King's ſervants ſhall hang. him, 
when he is out of theſe doors. Conſider that the Judges 
that gave thoſe corrupt Judgments were Durante bene 
placito, and did what the King commanded them. I 
hope, that, by this Bill, the Lords may act free when 
they come to give Judgment. All the Arguments in- 
cline you to this Clauſe; and, I think, there is only an 
obſtinacy againſt it. (Excuſe the expreſſion.) I find Gen- 
tlemen that were againſt the whole Bill are againſt this 
Clauſe, and I would agree with the Lords. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I look upon the Reaſons, 
on both ſides, to be the lighter, and the beſt reſerved 
for a free Conference. If Gentlemen are inclined to 
agree with the Lords, they may do it upon a free Con- 
ference with the Lords. I ſee, by one influence from 
Court, one Precedent of hardſhip. I can give more in- 
ſtances of hardſhip in Parliament than out of Parlia- 
ment. In Lord Delamere's Tryal there were no Lords 
of that Jury, but what were actually in the King's ſer- 
vice, and no reaſon to object hardſhip. There is but 
one Inſtance, 15 Edward III The Lords obtained anAct, 
« That no Lord ſhould be tried out of Parliament,“ 
but it was ſo dangerous that it paſſed in Eaſter, and 
was repealed in October. This Law may be proper, 
but not in this conjuncture. We are not now to give 


a greater 
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a greater impunity than formerly. The Lords com- 
mand your Words by Scandalum Magnatum, and your 
Eſtates by judicial authority, and I hope you will not 
make them bigger than the Crown, by this way of 
Tryal. EL. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) IJ was "againſt this Clauſe be- 
fore, and ſo I am ſtill. I obſerve, that there was a 
time when the Lords might have had this Bill; and at 
a time when the Government laid their hand upon 
them, and not ſo much juſtice then to be expected as 
now to be depended upon. A thing may be right at 
one time, and not at another. There is no pretence, or 
ſuſpicion, under this Government; but why ſhould not 
this Tryal be for Felony, as well as for Treaſon, as if 
they would ſhelter themſelves againſt the Government 
in ſo dangerous a time as we are in ? 

Serjeant Montagu.] Littleton ſays, Why not this 
for Felony, as well as Treaſon ?”, Appeals lie in Felony, 
but not in "Treaſon, and therefore the Clauſe from the 
Lords is only relating to Treaſon. 


© -[ The Queſtion being put, That this Houſe doth inſiſt upon diſ- 
agreeing with the Lords in the Clauſe marked A, it paſſed in 
the Affirmative, 186 to 120; and a free Conference was de- 
fired. ] : 


January, 1, and 2, Omitted-] 


Monday, January 4. 


William Fuller attended at the Door, and being called in to 
the Bar, ſpoke as follows : 

There are two perſons, who will not only diſcover what has 
been done formerly to betray the Government, but what is do- 
ing at preſent. I deſired fix or ſeven Members advice and di- 
rection to bring them over in ſafety; but not having proviſion, 
{ deſired, of thoſe Gentlemen mentioned, that I might have Paſſes 
for them; and I am aſſured, thoſe two perſons are ready, when 
care is taken to bring them over ſpeedily and ſafely, The mat- 
ter I am ſure of, and I doubt not, but all Gentlemen here are 
as willing as I deſire it. I received aſſurance from them by 
word of mouth. The Meſſenger that I ſent, is not to come 
over again I had a blank Paſſport for one Gentleman, and that 
Gentleman got off without the Paſſport, and I have it b = 

Ole 
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Thoſe now in the Plot againſt the King are very conſiderable ; 
and few of them but what are nettled, and they watch theſe 
Perſons, and a ſingle Paſſport is not ſecurity for their Lives. 
The Protection I would have for theſe Gentlemen, ſhould hot 
be ſent in the Packet-Boat ; and if they deſerve not their Par- 
don, they will not deſire it—The Paſſport I have had, is for 
a Perſon to go over to England. (He reads the Paſſport) I did 
not ſend to Lord Sidney * for a Paſs, becauſe I was aſſured the 
Perſons would not come over till this Honourable Houſe would 
protect them. I have expoſed my life as much as any man for 
the King's ſervice, and I have flattered the French King in his 
Cloſet. [ He withdrew.] | 


Sir Francis Drake.) Here is a plain miſtake. The laſt 
Friday we were informed he had ſuch a Paſs . I move, 
that he may have the Protection of the Houſe. One 
Perſon [Crone] was hanged upon this man's evidence, 
and the Miniſters of State have let the reſt alone. Fuller 

has done ſervice, and I hope he may have the counte- 
nance of this Houſe in an Addreſs to the King for his 
Protection, and thoſe to come over. e 

Sir Charles Sedley.] J would ſend for this fellow again, 
to know what he would have to bring theſe men; whe- 
ther a Yatcht or by Meſſengers. 

Sir Fohn Dorrel.] Fuller ſays <* He had a Paſſport but 
for one Perſon to go over to Flanders; and *tis ſaid, 
He had a Protection as great as could be granted, and 
a Paſſport for theſe two Perſons.” N 

Sir Francis Blake.) Theſe two contradictions ſeem to 
me very odd. I would underſtand it. 

Mr Arnold.) On Friday the Houſe. was led into a 
miſtake by that Paſſport. Other Members affirmed, 
That he had a Paſſport ;”* as you, Mr Speaker; and I 
would have them explain themſelves. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I know not what Protec- 
tion this Houſe can give. The Protection theſe Gen- 
tlemen ſtand in need of, is no leſs than a Pardon. Pew 
ple will laugh at us without doors — We have no 


_ ® Secretary, of State, afterwards created Earl of Rgmaey. 


In a Letter to the Speaker. he | 
Vol. X. | Q N | P ro- 
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Protection but for ourſelves. If he will not be ſatis- 


| fied with the King's Protection, he will be ſatisfied with 


nothing. 


[ Reſolved, That an humble Application be made to his Majeſty, 
That he will pleaſe to grant to Mr Fuller a blank Paſs for two 
Perſons, for their ſafe coming from beyond ſea, or any other 
place, hither, to give their Evidence ; and for their ſafe Protec- 
tion, while they are here; and their ſafe return, if defired. 

And he was called in again, and acquainted therewith *. 


[January 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, Omitted.) 
Monday, Fanuary 11. 
On a Motion for farther Supply. 
Sir Robert Cotton.) I move for a Subſcription of the 


Members, for a Fund to raiſe Money. 


Sir Charles Sedley.] They that have good Eſtates may 
ſpare out of their Penſions for their Offices 500 J. per ann. 
and thoſe that have not, 500 /. per ann. is enough for 
them. 

Sir. Edward Seymour.] I obſerved once, That this 
was a well-officered Parliament.” If the methods of 
their bounty be brought into Example, the next year 
will be upon Land in general. I did hope that Gen- 
tleman, that brought us into this expence, would help 


* About fix weeks after this, 
(February 20) Fuller was ordered to 
attend the Honſe, with the Perſons 
mentioned by him; but he pretend- 
ing to be ill, and not able to come 
abroad, ſeveral Members were or- 
dered to repair to him, to ſecure 
his Papers, and to take his Infor- 

mation upon Oath. February 23, 
Fuller's Examination was preſented 
tothe Houſe, and read; and he 
mentioning Mr James Hayes, and 
Colonel Thomas Delawval, as the two 
Witneſles of which he had informed 
theHouſe, ſeveral Members, attend- 
ed by Meſſengers, were ordered to 
go to the places directed by Fuller, 
and bring the ſaid Perſons with 
them. They went, but found no 
ſuch Perſons as had been deſcribed 


to them ; whereupon Fuller was or- 
dered to produce them himſelf, and 
allo one Jones; which he not being 
able to do, the Houſe unanimouſly 
declared, „That Mr Fuller is a 
notorious Impoſtor, a Cheat, and 
a falſe Acculer ; having ſcandalized 
their Majeſties, and their Govero- 
ment, abuſed this Houſe, and falſely 
accuſed ſeveral Perſons of Honour 
and Quality; and they farther Re- 
ſolved, *'That an Addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, to command 
his Attorney-General to proſecute 
the ſaid Impoſtor.”” See the Journal. 

Fuller was accordingly proſecut- 
ed, and ſentenced to ſtand in the 
Pillory; which ignominy he under- 
went without the leaſt ſhame or 
concern, ' 
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us out. Nothing can be of worſe conſequence than to 
multiply Taxes. When the Uſurer has the advantage of 
the Taxes, and not the Public, Gentlemen may live 
long enough to be miſtaken. Tis your intereſt to make 
this Tax as equal as you can. I ſhall make you a 
Propoſition to raiſe this Money by a Poll- Bill. I fee 
nothing propoſed, but what touches ſome particu- 
lars. If you had proceeded in a Parliamentary me- 
thod, you ſhould have conſidered your Abilities be- 
fore you had engaged the King in a War. There 
needs no argument better to conſider the poverty of 
the Nation, than ſo many private Bills, and the lower- 
ing of Intereſt. 1 propoſe a Poll-Bill, becauſe of the 
great inequality of the Tax, when it falls wholly 
upon the landed man; a general quarterly Bill of 
twelve pence a quarter, and all Gentlemen twelve ſhil- 
lings a quarter. I do ſay, twenty to one in England 
paid not a farthing Tax. This will come in quarterly, 
and there will be no need of borrowing Money. Since 
we are come into a War, we muſt get out of it as 
well as we can. By this you avoid Intereſt, and all 
other Objections. | 


The Houſe being wearied with Propoſitions, this took. 
[ Zanuary 12, Omitted. ] : 


Wedneſday, January 13. 


Mr Charles Montagu reported the two free Conferences with the 
Lords, concerning the Clauſe “ added by the Lords to the Bill 
for regulating Tryals, in caſes of Treaſon, as follows. 


«© That the Members of this Houſe, who were commanded 
to manage the free Conference with the Lords, on the 5th of this 
Inſtant, did attend their Lordſhips: 

« That the Conference was begun by the Managers of this 
Houſe; who did acquaint the Lords, „That the Commons 
had defired this free Conference, in order to a good correſpon- 
dence with their Lordſhips. | 

„That the inclination which the Commons have to con- 
tinue that good correſpondence, which as yet has been hap- 


* Which ſee at large, p. 217. 
Q 2 pily 
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pily maintained between the two Houſes, was ſufficiently ex- 
preſſed by their proceedings in the whole progreſs of the Bill. 

« That this Bill was begun by the Commons for the equal 
advantage of ſuch Lords, or Commontes; who had the miſ- 
fortune to be accuſed of Treaſon, or Miſpriſion of Treaſon. 

« That, when it was firſt returned from their Lordſhips, it 
came down with very many Amendments ; and the Commons 
were ſo very willing to comply with the deſires of their Lord- 
ſhips, and to give the Bill a ſpeedy paſſage, that they agreed 
to all thoſe Amendments, except the two laſt; though ſome 
of them were of a very nice nature, and related to things of 
which the Commons have [ever] been moſt tender. | 

« That, at the firſt Conference, the Commons gave their 

Lordſhips the Reaſons that induced them to make thoſe twa 
Amendments ; which did ſo far ſatisfy their Lordſhips, that 
they did agree to the firſt Amendment propoſed by this Houſe, 
though they did inſiſt on this other, for which they delivered 
their Reaſons at a ſecond Conference, 
That the Reaſons had been ſolemnly and deliberately con- 
fidered by the Commons ; but they had not found them ſuf- 
ficient to convince them; and they did {till diſagree with the 
Lords in the Clauſe marked A; and did inſiſt upon that diſa- 
greement. | | 

« And your Managers told them, „It was very unfortunate, 
that no Bill for the relief of the Subject, in theſe caſes, had 
been tendered for many years laſt paſt; but either this Clauſe, 
or ſomething of the like nature, had unhappily clogged it, and 
been the occaſion of loſing it; and that, as this was never 
thought reaſonable to be admitted formerly, upon any account, 
ſo neither can the Commons now conſent to fo great an alte- 
ration of our Conſtitution as this would introduce. 

« That ſuch an alteration is far beyond the intent and de- 
fign which the Commons had in preparing this Bill. They 
were deſirous that all men ſhould have a fair and equal way of 
making their defence; they wiſhed that the guiltleſs ſhould, 
all neceſſary proviſions, be protected, and be allowed all 
means of making their innocence manifeſt ; but they did not 
deſign to ſubvert the eſſence and conſtitution of the Courts; 
they did not intend to diſable the Crown, in one of its moſt 
neceſlary Prerogatives, or to place a Judicature in other hands 
than thoſe to whom the Laws of England, and the Cuſtoms of 
the Realm, have committed it. 

«© But the Clauſe, now in diſpute, ſtrikes at no leſs than thi 
and, in conſequence, at the alteration of the Government 


England. 
« That 
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'* That the Government of England is monarchical ; and 
the Monarch has the power of conſtituting Courts, and Officers, 
for Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Though they are to proceed ac- 
cording to the known Rules and Limitations of Law, the 
Judges are conſtituted by his Commiſſion; the Sheriffs are of his 
nomination and appointment, who are to return the Pannel of 
Jurors ; who are to paſs on the Lives of the Commoners : And, 
in like manner, it is the Prerogative of the Crown to conſtitute 
a Lord High Steward, who, by his Serjeant at Arms, does ſum - 
mow a competent number of Peers to be Tryers of their Lord- 

. 6 | | 

3 But this Clauſe would erect a Judicature independent of 
the Crown. * | | 

&« That the experience of paſt times has not contradicted 
that Opinion of the Honour and Integrity of the Lords, which 
the Commons have received. NN OP 

% That their deſign, in paſſing this Bill, was, to prevent 
thoſe abuſes in Tryals for Treaſon, in inferior Courts, for the 
future ; by means of which, during the violence of late 
Reigns, they had obſerved divers had loſt their Lives. 

That the things to which the Bill extends, are of ſuch a 
nature, that, except only in one inſtance, that is the time of the 
delivery of the Copy of the Pannel, (for it was agreed, even in 
Lord Ruſſe“s Caſe, that the ſubje& had a right to the Copy of 
the Pannel) the Lords have an equal benefit with the Com- 
mons. 

« That the Commons did not obſerve, that the Clauſe ſenc 
down by the Lords does relate to the like grounds of complaint. 
No inſtance can be given of any Peer who ſuffered during the late 
Reigns, from whence a juſt cauſe of objection might arife to the 
— method of trying Peers. 

«« The only two Perſons proſecuted came off, though Þurſued 
wich great violence; the one, becauſe the Grand Jury could 
not be prevailed on to find the Bill; the other was acquitted 
[upon his Tryal] by the Juſtice of the Peers, 

By all the circumſtances of that Tryal of Lord Delamere it 
is manifeſt, that if there were any unfairneſs in that method of 
Tryal, it then would have appeared. The violence of thoſe 
times was ſuch, that the Commons were not protected by that 
innog2nce which has fince been declared in Parliament ; yet 
then Lord Delamere was acquitted, by the Juſtice and Honour of 
his Peers; and it may ſeem ſtrange to future ages, that the Com- 
mons ſhould be contented that the method of Tryals ſhould be 
continued, which was not ſufficient to protect their Innocence, 
and their Lordſhips alter that which has. proved a bulwark to 


their Lives, | 
Q3 That 
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cc That the Commons alſo think the Clauſe to be of a different 
nature from the Bill ; becauſe the Bill does not make any alter- 
ation in the conſtituting of the Court, or in the nature of the 
Tryal; but the Commons apprehend, that this is done by 
the Clauſe. | | 

% The Court is no longer conſtituted by the Precept of the 
Lord High Steward, who receives his Commiſſion from the 
Crown ; but the whole Order of Peers have a right to make up 
the Court; and all the friends, the relations, and the accom- 
plices of the Perſon are to be his Tryers. | 

c That there is another great alteration in the Conſtitution 
of the Court, as the Clauſe is penned. This method, preſcribed 
by the Clauſe, is for the Tryal of every Peer ; and every;Peer, 
who has a right to fit. and vote in Parliament, is to be ſummoned, 
and may appear and vote. 

«© Now, it is agreed, by the moſt learned Authors, that the 
Lords Spiritual are Peers : 

&« This is certain; whoever would go about to defend the 
contrary opinion, would find it difficult to anſwer the ſeveral 
Records of Parliament, and other Authorities, where this point 
is aſſerted: 

« The well-known claim in Parliament of Archbiſhop Szaf- 


ford, in the reign of Edward III: 


« The famous Proteſtation 11 Richard II, when the Biſhops 
thought fit to abſent themſelves from Parliament, becauſe of 
matters of blood to be argued there; wherein their right of 


Peerage is directly aſſerted: And this Proteſtation, being enrolled 


at the deſire of the King, and with the conſent of the Lords 
and Commons, ſeems to be of the nature of an Act of Parlia- 
ment: 

« And if the Law-Books may come in for authority in ſuch 
points, there are Caſes where the pleas of Biſhops, as Peers, have 
been judicially allowed. 

« So that this Clauſe does directly let in the Lords Spiritual 
to try, and be tried, as other Peers, who are noble by deſcent. 
Not that the Commons are diſſatisfied with this, if this were the 
only matter. The Lords Spiritual, in all probability, by their 
learning and integrity, would greatly aſſiſt at the Tryal of! Peers; 
and the Commons are well enough diſpoſed to let in thoſe noble 
Prelates to any Privileges, in point of Tryals, which ſhall be pro- 
poſed by the Houſe of Peers. But this is urged to make good 
the Poſition laid down before; that, by this Clause, the Conſti- 
tution of the Court is quite altered; it having been taken for 
Law, that the Lords Spiritual are not to be tried as other Peers, 
er to be preſent, or vote, at the Tryal of any other Peers, at 

leaſt 
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leaſt out of Parliament: For, as to their right in Parliament, 
how far they are reſtrained by their Canons agitare Fudicium, 
how far thoſe Canons have been received in England, and what 
the uſage of Parliament has been, is not the preſent buſineſs. 

« That, had this Bill come firſt down from the Lords, and 
the Commons had added a Clauſe, That no Commoner ſhould be 
tried for Treaſon, but before all the twelve Judges, and by a Ju- 
ry of twenty-four Perſons, and to have taken away all chal- 
lenges for conſanguinity (which, if it be conſidered, is ſome- 
what of the nature of the Lords Clauſe, though it does not go 
ſo far ;) if the Lords had thought fit to have uſed the ſame 
_ reaſon for diſagreeing to ſuch a Clauſe as the Commons have 
done in the preſent caſe, „That it was far different from the 
deſign of the Bill ;” the ſame Reaſons which the Commons re- 
ceived from the Lords, at the laſt Conference, if they had been 
delivered by the Commons, would not have been convincing to 
their Lordſhips. 3 

« That the Commons obſerved, that the Lords, in this Clauſe, 
or in their Reaſons, have not ſtated any cauſe of objection to the 
preſent method of their Tryals; and therefore the Commons 
wonder that the Lords (as they expreſs themſelves in their Rea- 
ſons) ſhould conceive - that they were diſtinguiſhed fo as to be 
more expoſed in their Tryals than the meaneſt ſubject;“ ſince 
the Commons do not find but that they enjoy this great and high 
Privilege (upon which ſo great a value has been juſtly put) as 
fully as ever any of their noble Anceſtors did. 

« That it is by this Privilege that the body of the Peers has 
been preſerved ſo long. If any Lord, at any time, ſhould be 
diſpoſed to expoſe himſelf in defence of the common liberties of 
the people, the Commons are a ſecurity to him againſt being 
oppreſſed by falſe accuſations : Twelve of them muſt agree to 
find a Bill, before he can be indicted ; and that Bill cannot be 
found, but upon the Oaths of two credible Witneſſes. | 

That the Commons look upon the method of Tryals, 
which the Lords would alter, to have been as ancient as the 
Conſtitution of the Government. 

« That it appears, in the Year. Books, to have been practiſed 
in the firſt year of Henry IV, and to have been well known az 
that time. | 

Indeed, it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been an innovation 
then; the Lords, who had juſt before depoſed Richard II, were 
too great to ſuffer ſuch an innovation, and Henry IV's title was 
not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to attempt it. 

„The reaſon why no older inſtances of proceedings before a 
Lord High Steward are to be found, is this; that this very 


Q 4 Henry 
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Henry IV, when Duke of Lancaſter, was the laſt High Steward 
who ever had any fixed intereſt in the Office; ſo that the Of- 


| fice being ſo long ſince ceaſed, all the Records are loſt, and 


the very nature and power of the Office, except in this inſtance 
of trying of Peers, and 8 Claims at Coronations, is 
loſt : But, ſince that time, the High Steward being only pro unicd 
vice, the proceedings are commonly tranſmitted into other 
Courts, and ſo come to be found. | 
The Commons obſerved, < That, if there be any objection to 
that method of trying of Peers, it muſt be founded on a ſuppo- 
ſition of partiality, and unfairneſs, in conſtituting a High Stew- 
ard, or in the High Steward himſelf, and the Peers ſummoned by 
him; and the Commons are unwilling to enter into ſuch kind 
of ſuppoſals. | 
ce That, as to the partial conſtituting of a High Steward, if 
that may be ſuppoſed, it is an objection to the Conſtitution, 
which entruſts the Crown with the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 
That ſuppoſal may as well extend to the conſtituting of 
the Judges, and the Sheriffs, and every other part of the Ad- 
miniſtration : | 
« And if, upon ſuch a ſuppoſal or diſtruſt, the remedy muſt 
be, to take that part of the Adminiſtration out of the Crown, 
(as is done in this caſe) the fame reaſon muſt carry the thing 
ſo far, that the nature of the Government will be altered. 
« As to the partiality of the Lord High Steward, and the 


Peers, the Commons are on to ſuppoſe that it is poſſible 


that twelve Peers ſhould be ever found (for that number muſt 
agree, or the Perſon accuſed is ſafe) who can fo far forget 
their honour, and the noble order they are of, ag, for revenge 
or intereſt, to ſacrihce an innocent Perſon, | 

tc But if the Lords will ſuppoſe, that ſuch a number of Peers 
may be capable of being engaged in fo ill and fo diſhonourable 
a thing, then the Commons think themſelyes excuſed, if they 
ſuppoſe, that other paſſions and motives may alſo prevail upon 
the Peers; ſuch as pity in friends, partiality in relations, and 
the conſideration of their own ſaſety in the caſe of accomplices : 
Moſt men, eſpecially Engliſpmen, enter unwillingly into matters 
of blood. | 
« That the moſt indifferent Peers will be moſt likely to 

abſent themſelves, either from a conſideration of diſſatisfyin 
the Crown, on the one hand, or drawing on themſelves the 
miſchief of a breach with the family of the perſon accuſed, on 
the other; (for it is to be obſerved, that a reſtitution of the fa- 
mily follows generally in a ſhort time) or at leaſt the love of 
tecurity, and care of not engaging too far: For theſe Tryals, 
| (whick 
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which for the moſt part happen in unquiet and troubleſome 
times) will keep indifferent men away: 

ce But the care for a friend will not fail to bring friends to 
the Tryal; the concern to preſerve their family from that 
ſtain will bring relations; and if there be any accomplices, 
they muſt be ready, for their own ſakes, to acquit the accuſed. 

&« And probably their number muſt be conſiderable, in theſe 
caſes; for it is not to be imagined that a Lord can enter into 
thoſe baſe and deteſtable actions which may be performed by 
ſingle perſons ; ſuch as poiſoning or aſſaſſinating the Prince. 
e That the Treaſons, which it can be — that Lords 
may be engaged in, may be ſuch as ariſe from Factions in the 
State; in which many muſt be engaged; and, if ſome agcident 
diſcover ſufficient matter for a Charge againit one of the Party, 
the reſt, who are concealed ſtill, will have as good right to 
their Confederate as any indifferent Lord; and no doubt but 
it is their intereſt to acquit him: And how far, at ſome times, 
this alone may go towards turning the ſcale of Juſtice, may 
deſerve to be conſidered ; efpecially in times (which may happen 
hereafter, becauſe they have happened heretofore,) when there 
may be ſeveral Titles ſet up to the Crown, and great Parties 
formed. : 

« That this is a Law which is to have a perpetual conti- 
nuance; and that the fame Loyalty, Wiſdom, and Zeal, 
which appears now in their — — ſhould be derived down 
to all their poſterity, is a thing rather to be wiſhed than de- 
pended upon. | 

That if, therefore, the Clauſe has a tendency towards letting 
in an Impunity for Treaſon, the Commons look upon them- 
ſelves as juſtified in diſagreeing to it. | 

« For they think it obvious to every one, of what conſe- 

uence it will be to the Conſtitution, if ſuch a body as the 
— who have already ſuch high Privileges of all ſorts, 
ſnould have impunity for Treaſon added; and what that muſt 
naturally end in. | 

« That the Commons agreed with the Lords, that a good 
correſpondence between the two Houſes is of neceſſity for the 
Safety, Honour, and Greatneſs of the Nation ; and can never 
think, that it is to be interrupted by their refuſing any thing 
which may endanger the Conſtitution ; alluring them, the 
Commons will never fail in improving the true intereſt of the 
Lords ; but they perſuade themſelves, that the Lords will be of 
opinion, that, to introduce any thing which tends to an Im- 
punity for Treaſon, is neither the true intereſt of the Crown, 
the Lords, or the Commons. 


« That 
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C That the Managers for the Lords, who ſpoke at this Con- 
ference, were, the Duke of Bolton, the Marqueſs of Halifax, 
the Earls of Pembroke, Mulgrave, Stamford, Nottingham, Ro- 
chefter, and Monmouth. | 


ec The ſubſtance of what was ſaid by the Managers for the 
Lords, was, | 


« That the Lords were ſorry to be of any opinion different 
from the Commons, eſpecially in a Clauſe of fo great impor- 
tance, which did concern not only their well-being, but their 
very being : That they had not differed from us in any thing 
propounded for our Security, and hoped we would have the 
ſame conſideration for theirs ; that nothing was ſo proper for 
a Parliament as to provide defences for innocence, in ill times. 
Neceflity, in good Prudence, puts us upon it. And though 


there were good times, in reſpect of the preſent Government, 


they may ſay, they are unquiet, and unſafe ; and what but a 


good Prince will ever paſs ſuch Laws as theſe are? This is 


the moſt proper time to provide for the Subject; for a good 
King would be not only willing to protect them while he lives, 


but to provide for their ſecurity after his death. 


« That this concerned not only themſelves, and therefore 
they would ſpeak the more freely: It is too narrow a conſi- 
deration for a Parliament to ſeek only our preſent ends: Our 


. Anceſtors had farther thoughts : And they did not doubt but we 


ſhould have ſo too. This Clauſe is not for the Lords ſake 
alone; there can no good be done in times of trouble, and In- 


vaſion of Rights, but by agreement of both Houſes : There 


muſt be a concurrence of the greateſt part of the Lords, and 
the greateſt part of the Commons, to maintain the Government 
of England. There may come a Prince, when we are dead and 
gone, that may endeavour to invade the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple; and then the Commons would be glad to have the con- 
currence of the Lords; and defired we would conſider, in ſuch 
a caſe, whether it would not be a great diſcouragement for the 
Lords to act, unleſs they could be as ſecure, at leaſt, as the 
Commons : And if there may be ſuch Princes, is it fitting that 


any part of the Government, which is ſo neceſſary in their con- 


currence, ſhould be under ſuch terms for their lives, that the 


dare not oppoſe them with vigour, nor act, becauſe they lie 
under ſhackles ? 


That the Lords would do what was juſt, though this Clauſe 
ſhould not paſs ; but they would be loth that thofe Lords, that 
are eminent for their public ſervice, ſhould be eminent for their 
ſufferings for it. 


« That, 
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4 That, in the caſe of Impeachments, which are the groans 
of the People, and for the higheſt Crimes, and carry with them 
a greater ſuppoſition of Guilt than any other Accuſation, there 
all the Lords muſt judge; but when there comes a private Pro- 
ſecution, which may proceed from the influence of particular 
men, then a Lord lies 'under the hardſhip of being tried by a 
few Peers, choſen to try him, whilſt all the People may ben 
and wiſh for him; but ſuch a Clauſe would do him more 


Sa That, ſuppoſe an ill Miniſter ſhould apprehend an Im- 
peachment in . what manner of way could that man 
hope better to come off by, than by being tried before a Par- 
liament ſits, where his Judges may be choſen ſo partially, as he 

ſhall come off; and it ſhall be ſaid, No man can legally undergo 
two Tryals for the ſame Offence ? 

That this way of Tryal was not ancienter than Hen. VIII. 
That it was brought in then to take off thoſe that he did not 
like; that, in his time, the Duke of Buckingham was taken off 
in this manner by Cardinal Molſey; that Anna Boleyn was con- 
demned by her own father; and afterwards, a Party was cho- 
ſen to condemn the Duke of Somerſet, and the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland : That the Caſe of the E. of Huntingdon, I Henry IV, 
is no good Caſe, nor truly reported ; for the ae 
2 Henry IV, mention his being beheaded by the Rabble in 
Eſſex. 

1 That this does not alter the Conſtitution any more than 
as, in ſome ſenſe, every new Law may be ſaid to alter the 
Conſtitution; and the * ſay it is altered, becauſe for- 
merly it was by a ſet number, and now all muſt appear: And 
that does not ſeem to alter the Conſtitution; for the High 
Steward now may ſummon them all: The Lord High Steward 
formerly ſummoned the Court; he ſummons it ſtill; the nature 
of the —— is not altered by the majus or minus, any more 
than the King's-Bench ceaſes to be the fame Court, when there 
are three or four Judges in it. | 

« Though this Clauſe did not (as was ſaid) purſue the 
ends ef the Bill, yet either Houſe has a Power of adding what 
they think may make it better ; and, though this is not of a 
different nature, there have been inſtances of additions of 
different natures ; but this is ſo far from it, that it agrees 
2 with it, and is as ſuitable and neceſſary as any part 
OT it. 

% That the Commons were not well fatished, when the 
Commiſſions of the Judges ran Durante bene placito; and could 
it be thought reaſonable that the Lords, who are the ſu- 


preme 
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ys — ſhould hold their Lives Quamdiu fe bene 
Herint * 
2260 And though the King does now appoint the Sheriffs, it 
was not always ſo; and, ſince the Crown has made them, the 
Commons have this for their ſecurity, that they may chal- 
lenge thirty-five of the Pannel, peremptorily, and all the reſt 
for cauſe. | | 

« But the Judges and Sheriffs are made before the Crime 
committed; ſo that it is impoſſible for the Judges or Sheriffs to 
have a prejudice againſt any man ; but the Lord High Steward 
is appointed after they know the Priſoner, and he ſhall be 
tried according to the humour of the times they are in. There 
may be Lords inclined one way and the other ; but in this 
caſe, there is a ſtrong thing joined with this paſſion, which 
is, their making their own fortunes by ſerving the preſent 
times. | 

“ That, ſince the Tryal of Peers, in the time of Parliament, 
muſt be by the whole Houſe, where is the inconvenience, 
that at all times they ſhould be tried as in Parliament? It is a 
little favour that the Lords aſk in this Clauſe, conſidering the 
Privilege of Parliament, for three years Jaſt paſt, has been 
always ſubſiſting, and is like to continue ſo during the War: 
So that the Objection is taken away, as to the preſent Go- 
vernment ; for they will have the advantage of a Parliamentary 
Tryal ; and poſſibly, in times to come, there may be an Inqui- 
ſition for what is done now; and it will be well; to have the 
faireſt way of proceeding in that matter. 

6 That, in the caſe of Lord Delamere, there were ſeveral 
Lords then in Town, and there were a great many of thoſe 
Lords not choſen ; and it is a great queſtion, whether that no- 
ble Lord had come off as he did, if he had not received ſuch 
notice from the Grand Jury, and every thing had not been made 
out ſo plain. ; 

« That the Argument uſed by your Managers, „Th 
they could not allow any thing that tends to an Impunity,“ is 
a very large aſſertion, and may be an Argument ' againſt the 
Bill ; becauſe it may happen, that, by giving a Copy of the 
Indictment, and Witneſſes being upon their Oaths, a guilty 
man may eſcape, and then he has an Impunity. This is not 
intended. All that can be done in theſe caſes is, to put in 
ſuch reaſonable caution, and ſo far, as a Bill can provide. 

« That this Clauſe could not extend to the Biſhops ; for it 
relates only to Tryals out of Parliament; and they are only Peers 
in Parliament, where they take their Privilege to hear, and 
then go out again, and do not vote in Blood: And by 1. word 

„ Pee, 
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cc Peers,” it muſt be underſtood. of ſuch Peers only as are Peers 
in reſpect of their Blood. | 

« That the Lords were of opinion, that fewer Peers were 
ſufficient to condemn a Peer; but this makes no alteration in 
the Argument ; for there is not much more difficulty in 22 
twelve than ſeven. Indeed there might be greater dif erence 
where a Crown, or Government, was not concerned. 

cc That the excellency of a Jury is, that they are taken ex 
vicineto; what is the reaſon of this? Why, in caſe of falſe 
Witneſſes, it is his neighbour that is to ſave the man. But 
what ſecurity have the Lords, when Lords are picked out to 
try them, who are not of their acquaintance, and the Lords 
that know the whole courſe of their lives to be contrary to 
what is ſworn againſt them, ſhall not be choſen ? 

« That it is implied in the Commiſſion of the Lord High 
Steward, that all the Peers ſhould be ſummoned ; for, by his 
Commiſſion, all the Peers of the Realm are commanded to at- 
tend upon him, and be obedient to him; ſo that the King 
does not only give liberty, but ſeems to command it.” * 


Debate on the Report. 


Mr Waller.) 1 know not, whether it be proper to 
ſpeak now, or no; but, I conceive, you may amend 
or reſtrain any part of the Lords Clauſe. I am as 
watchful as any man, that the Lords ſhould have no 
increaſe of Power—T think, if the word Temporal ” 
were put, it would put an end to any thing of the 
Biſhops appearing at Tryals—If the Houſe think fit, 
I will offer ſomething—Pur it to © twenty-three,” and 
the majority will be twelve. 

Mr Clarke.) I think you are not ready to conclude, 
You have had a very faithful Report-—This latter Con- 
ference I ſhall ſpeak to- It was made part of that Con- 
ference : If the Commons agree to the Amendments, 
paſs the Bill; but-it ſeems not Parliamentary for the 
Lords to tell you what to do. \ . 

Sir William Whitlock.) 1 think, at the laſt Confe- 
rence, the Lords did, with all the decency imaginable, 
offer Amendments. The Lords think a Peer may be 
convicted by the majority of twelve, and therefore they 
deſire it may not be in the power of a Lord Steward 


For the Commons Reply, ſee the Journal. 


do 
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to pick out twelve, to take away the Life of a Peer; 


therefore he ſhould not ſummon leſs than a competent 
number. If twenty-three be ſummoned, twelve, the 


majority, muſt convict him. 

Sir John Guiſe.] I cannot ſpeak of Lord Rocheſter's 
argument, at the Conference, without indignation, ſup- 
poling a change of Government. I am for no com- 
pliments in the caſe, but downright for our Liberties, 
It is propoſed, © That the Lords ſhould have forty-five 
Peers returned.” Is it that the Lords are twice as 
many as the Commons ?—You muſt have half the 
Country, if they take the whole body of the Peers. It 
the Law muſt be mended for the Lords, why not as 
much for the Commons ? Pray let both go. together. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I attended at the Conference. 

I deſire no part of the People of England to be under 
hardſhip, for Life, Liberty, and Property. I would 
willingly have all the People of England ſubject to juſt 
and equal Tryals; and to have no manner of expoſi- 
tion to be extra- judicial. One of the Robe ſaid, © He 
would not take from the King the hank he had upon 
the Lords.“ —In the eighteen years Parliament, there 
was a propoſition of 300,000/. per ann. more to be 
added to the Revenue. When it was told the King, 
that the Queſtion was loſt, he wondered, “ ſince he had 
above two hundred Penſioners, and Officers, there, whom 
he had a hank of.” It ſeems to me a great hardſhip— 
Now is the time to put the Lords in a condition with 
the reſt of the People of England Shall we put the Houſe 
of Peers in a condition to give us no aſſiſtance? — 
I remember the Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience ; 
but it was for Liberty of Popery ; and the King ſaid, 
He would never depart from it.” * The then At- 
torney-General ſaid, He muſt aver, that none of the 
Judges ever {aw it but in print.“ — The King ſent an 
Anſwer to our Addreſs, * That he muſt adviſe with 
his Peers about it.” The Lords then made a brave 
ftand; and it was remarkable, the intereſt of the Lords 

See Vol. II. p. 12, 13. 
| took 
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took into it—Then we had good Lords, and I hope 
that place will ever be a nurſery of ſuch. I am ve 
ſure we had never had the Habeas Corpus Act, but by 
the aſſiſtance of the Lords. Nothing is ſo precious to 
mankind as Life. You are told, © This Tryal of the 
Peers is ancient.“ —I have ſpoken with men that are 
verſed in Records, and they can go no higher than 
Edward IV.—But whether it be ſo, or no, *tis a great 
inequality of Juſtice, and ought to be mended by Act 
of Parliament. The Records of the Tryals of Peers 
are ſo embezzled, and made away, that we can have 

no light; but, ſince we are come to a compromiſe, 
ſince *tis offered, that ſuch a number be only ſent for, 
viz. twenty-three, and twelve to paſs upon the Tryal, 
J think this will do juſtice to them, and juſtice to our. 
ſelves—It ought to be an univerſal ſettlement to the 
Nation. In cafe of Appeals, the Commons are Pares 
regni—The whole Lords, as well as we, are part of 
the People ; and let us not ſecure ourſelves, only a part 
of the People. 

Sir Fohn Lowther.) I would willingly preſerve Con- 
ſtitutions, not only of the Lords, but of the Commons. 
I know not why thoſe under the ſame circumſtances, 
ſhould not expe& the ſame advantages. If one part 
be exorbitant over the reſt, then the Conſtitution is in 
danger. This Bill was never, in the beſt or worſt of 
Reigns, offered till now. That an Inquiſition ma 
come in upon us,”—(as a Lord touched at the Con- 
ference) I know none but the Popiſh Inquiſition, which 
loſt the Low Countries— lf the Lords have this Clauſe, 
for fear of an Inquiſition, they, if they have this Clauſe, 
may have power to bring it in. The proper and natu- 
ral Queſtion 1s, adhering. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I hear it inſiſted on, 
That, by this Clauſe, the Biſhops are brought in to 
be Tryers of Peers;” becauſe, © That every one that 

has a right to ſit in Parliament, is to be ſummoned.” 
To this the Lords anſwered, © That they looked upon 
the Biſhops to be Lords in Parliament, but not Peers 


of 
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of Parliament.“ It is naturally moved, to put the 
word © Temporal ” before Peers,” which will ſolve 
all that doubt. You may alter the Lords Provilo 
they cannot, becauſe it was their own. 

Mr Howe.] I wonder at that, above all expreſſions, 
from Treby, © The King, Lords, and Commons, are 
one body, and *tis unreaſonable there ſhould be a hank 
but upon one another.” The next Succeſſor will take 
it very ill, that you ſhould think him a worſe Prince 
than his Predeceſſor; as ill a compliment to him, as a 
good one to this! Impunity of Crimes is no leſs juſti- 
fiable in another Reign than this. If you turned out 
a King, and ſecured yourſelves, was it only to change 
Perſons ? I fear, perſons about this King are not much 
better than thoſe about the laſt. He makes his Court 
worſe to the King, to adviſe him to do a thing preju- 
dicial to the People. I wonder we ſhould ſo ſoon for- 
get packed Juries—Lord Ruſſe] died for want of ſuch 
a Bill. For fear of loſing little Places of 500 J. or 
1000 J. per ann. to betray their Country After we 
have ventured our Lives, and others have good Places 


and Penſions, I am ſorry we ſhould leave Poſterity ex- 
poſed. 


The Amendment of “ Lords Temporal,” and « not leſs 
than thirty-{1x,” paſſed; [and the Clauſe, ſo amended, was 


agreed to by the Houſe ; of which the Lords were informed 
the next day at a free Conference. ] 


De Compiler was abſent the remainder of the Seſſion v. 


[The Houſe continued ſitting till February 24, when his Ma- 


jeſty, after paſſing ſeveral Bills, made the following Speech to 
both Houſes : 5 - 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« I return my hearty Thanks to you all for the great de- 
monſtrations you have given me of your affection in this Seſſion, 
and of your zeal for the ſupport of the Government. 


* It appears, by the Journal, that Mr Architell Grey had leave 


from the Houle, January 15, to go into the Country for three week: , 
upon extraordinary occaſions, 


« And 
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* And I muſt thank you, Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
in particular, for the great Supplies you have given for the 
proſecution of the War : I aflure you, | fball take care ſo to diſ- 
poſe of the Money you have given me for the public occaſions, 
as that the whole Nation may be entirely ſatisfied with the ap- 
plication of it. | 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

<« I think it proper to acquaint you with my intention of go- 
ing beyond ſea very ſpeedily ; which, I am atraid, has been al- 
ready retarded more than is convenient for the preſent poſture 
of affairs: And, upon that account, I think it neceſſary to put 
an end to this preſent meeting; the ſeaſon of the year being ſo 
far advanced, that it may prove of the laſt ill conſequence to 
continue it any longer.” 


The Lord Chief Baron afterwards declared, That it was 


his Majeſty's pleaſure, that both Houſes ſhould adjourn them- 
ſelves till April 12 *. 


April 12, 1692, the Parliament met, and was prorogued, 
Commiſſion, to May 24 ; from thence to June 14 ; from thence 


to Fuly 11; from thence to Augy/t 22; from thence to Sep- 
tember 26 ; and from thence to 


Thurſday, November 4. 


When the Parliament met, and his Majeſty, in the Houſe of 
Lords, made the following Speech : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« Tam very glad to meet you again'in Parliament, where I have 
an opportunity of thanking you for the great Supplies you have 


*The King embarked for Hol- 
land, March 5; and, ſoon after, a 
Conſpiracy was formed in England 
tor the Reſtoration of King James, 
which was to be favoured by a De- 
ſcent from France, under cover of a 
powerful Fleet ; which, perhaps, 
might have ſucceeded, had not a 
timely and deſtructive blow been 
12 to the French Navy, by Adm. 

uſjel, off Cape La Hegue, May 19; 
twenty-one of their largeſt ſhipe, 
beſides frigates, Sc. being deſtroy- 
ed, without the lois of one thip on 
the ſide of the Engl, or any Com- 
miſſion-Officers, but Rear-Admiral 
Carter, and Col. Haſtings. King 
James and bis Army had the mor- 

Vor. X. 


tification of being eye- witneſſes of 
this defeat, on the Coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, which put a final ſtop to 
his Invaſion; though it was not 


purſued with the vigour that it 


might have. been, as will appear 
hereafter. A Deſcent, which was 
afterwards projected into France, on 
account of the ſeaſon was laid ahde. 
In the Netherlands, Namur was be- 
ſieged and taken by the Freach 
King, and King William's Army 
was altecwards deteated at the Bat- 
tle of Steenkirk, July 24. Grand- 
val, tor being concerned ina Plot to 


kill the King, was executed in the 


Camp, Aug 13; and his Majeſty 
returned to ö Odobar 18. 
given 
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given me, for the proſecution of this War; and I hope, by your 
Advice and Aſſiſtance, which has never failed me, to take ſuch 
meaſures as may be moſt proper for ſupporting our common in- 
tereſt againſt the exceſſive power of France. 

Me have great reaſon to rejoice in the happy Victory, which, 
by the bleſſing of God, we obtained at Sea * ; and I wiſh I 
could tell you that the ſucceſs at Land had been anſwerable to 
it: I am ſure my own ſubjects had ſo remarkable a part in 
both, that their Bravery and Courage muſt ever be remembered 
to their Honour. 

« The French are repairing their loſſes at Sea, with great 
diligence, and do deſign to augment their Land-Forces conſi- 
derably againſt the next Campaign ; which makes it abſolutely 
neceſſary for our own ſafety, that, at leaſt, as great a force may 
be maintained at Sea and Land, as we had the laſt year: And 
therefore I muſt aſk of you, Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
a Supply ſuitable to ſo great an occaſion. 

« I am very ſenſible how heavy this Charge is upon my 
People; and it extremely afflicts me that it is not poſſible to be 


avoided, without expoſing ourſclyes to inevitable ruin and de- 


ſtruction. 


Ihe inconvenience of ſending out of the Kingdom great 
ſums of Money, for the payment of the Troops abroad, is indeed 
very conſiderable; and I ſo much wiſh it could be remedied, 
that, if you can ſuggeſt to me any methods for the ſupport of 
them, which may leflen this inconvenience, I ſhall be ready to 
receive them with all the ſatisfaction imaginable. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen. 


None can deſire more than I do, that a Deſcent ſhould be 
made into France; and therefore, notwithſtanding the diſap- 
pointment of that deſign this laſt ſummer, I intend to attempt 
it the next year with a much more conſiderable force : And, fo 
ſoon as I ſhall be enabled, all poſſible care and application ſhall 
be uſed towards it + 

& And, upon this occaſion, I cannot omit taking notice of 
that ſignal deliverance, which, by the good Providence of God, 
we received the laſt Spring, to the diſappointment and confuſion 
of our Enemies deſigns and expectations. This has ſufficiently 


* See p. 241, Note 

+ In conſequence of this, orders 
were given for having a Fleet for 
Tranſports, with ſo great a Train 
of Artiliety, that it would have ſerv- 
ed an Army of 40,000 men, This 


was very acceptable to the whole 
Nation, who loved an active War, 
and were very uneaſy to ſee ſo much 
Money paid, and ſo little done with 
it. But all this went off without 
any etfect. Burnet, 


ſhown 
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ſhown us how much we are expoſed to the attempts of France, 
while that King is in a condition to make them. Let us, there- 
fore, improve the advantage we have at this time, of being joined 
with moſt of the Princes and States of Europe, againſt ſo dan- 
gerous an Enemy. In this ſurely all men will agree, who have 
any love for their Country, or any zeal for our Religion. I 
cannot therefore doubt, but you will continue to ſupport me in 
this War, againſt the declared Enemy of this Nation, and that 
you will give as ſpeedy diſpatch to the affairs before you, as the 
nature and importance of them will admit; that our prepara- 
tions may be timely and effectual, for the preſervation of all that 
is dear and valuable to us. I am ſure, I can have no intereſt but 
what is yours: We have the ſame Religion to defend; and you 
cannot be more concerned for the preſervation of your Liber- 
ties and Properties than I am, that you ſhould always remain in 
the full Poſſeſſion of them; for I have no aim but to make you 
a happy People. 

„ Hitherto, I have never ſpared to expoſe my own Perſon, 
for the good and welfare of this Nation; and I am ſo ſenſible 
of your good Affections to me, that I ſhall continue to do fo, 
with great chearfulneſs, upon all occaſions, wherein I may con- 
tribute to the honour and advantage of England. 


The Houſe being returned, adjourned to Thurſday. 


Thurſday, November 10. 


Reſolved, Nem. con. That the humble and hearty Thanks of 
this Houſe be preſented to his Majeſty for his moſt gracious 
Speech ; and to congratulate his Majeſty upon his ſafe return to his 
People, after the many hazards to which his Majeſty has expoſed 
his ſacred Perſon, and for his Deliverance from the Malice of 
his Enemies; and to aſſure his Majeſty, That this Houſe will 


always adviſe and affiſt him in the ſupporting of his Govern- 
ment againſt all his Enemies. 


Reſolved, Nem. con. That an humble Addreſs be preſented to 


her Majeſty, acknowleging her prudent Adminiſtration of the 
Governinent, in the abſence of the King. 


And a Committee was appointed to prepare them. 


Friday, November 11, 


Reſolved, That the Thanks of this Houſe be given to Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, for his great courage and conduct in the Victory 
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obtained at Sea the laſt ſummer. And the Speaker gave him the 
Thanks of the Houſe accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Conan of the Admiralty, and the 
Honourable Member that commanded the Fleet, give anAccount, 
to the Houſe, of the laſt ſummer's Expedition. 


Saturday, November 12. 


Lord Falkland, from the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
according to Order, preſented to the Houſe ſeveral Papers of In- 
ſtructions and Orders for the laſt ſummer's Expedition, in re- 
lation to the Fleet ; and alſo ſeveral reſults of Councils of War 
held touching the ſame; which were read at the Clerk's 
Table. ] - 


Debate. 


Mr Goodwin Wharton.) I deſire the Heuſe may be 
informed, why Sir Jobn Afſbby had fallen ſhort of his 
Duty, who ſhould have purſued Tourville, when he 
was divided from the reſt of the French Fleet * ? 
Admiral Ruſſel.] I received an Order yeſterday to 
give an Account to the Houſe of the diſpoſing of the 
Fleet after the Battle, and why the Victory was not 
purſued, and 'Trade not protected, and why the Ships 
lay ſo long in Port after the Battle. There was not 
one Tranſaction of the Fleet, without the Conſent of the 
Council of War; they were all unanimous. I have pre- 
pared a Paper to give you an Account how the Wind 
ſtood, the time the Fleet lay in Harbour. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I did move that the Commiſſi- 
oners of the Admiralty ſhould lay before you the Papers 
of their Tranſactions. You are told, by Ruſſel, of the 
Council of War of the Flag-Officers ; but I mean the 
Council of the private Captains, for carrying on the 
Deſcent to be made, by the Fleet. Da 

* A great part of the French Fleet then the Pilots pretending danger, 
ſailed Weltward through a dange- he came back; ſo twenty ſix of 
rous Sea, called the Race of Alder- them, whom if A4/bby had purſued, 
ney. Ajbly, Admiral of the Blue, by all appearance he had deſtroyed 


was ſent to puwiſue them, and he them all, got into St Malo“. 
followed them ſome Leagues. But Burnet, 


Mr 
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Mr Foley.] Tis not material who was at the Council 
of War, but I would ſee the Papers of opinions of the 
Council of War about the Deſcent. 

Lord Falkland.) We have no original Papers of th 
Deſceat at the Admiralty-Office. —_ 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would know why the Fight 

was in May, and the Deſcent not till July? | 

Mr Smith.] This ſeems to me a defective proſecution 
of the Victory, and not as it ſhould be. I move that 
you would go gradually to enquire what defect there 
was in the proſecution of the Victory, before you come 
to the matter of the Deſcent. 


Admiral Rufſe!'s Paper was read, [giving an Account] = 
the Victory at Sea was not proſecuted, and why the Fleet lay fo 
long on the French Coaſt. 0 


Sir Robert Howard.] The advice you may give the 
King, in this matter, may be in the nature of another 
Supply. Ruſſel did engage, and did fight, but not all 
the Ships, and from them he might juſtly expect pur- 
ſuing the Victory that we had got at Sea. Stick to this 
8 why the Victory was not purſued. An Engliſh 

rieſt at St. Malo's had abuſed an Engliſhman; Crom- 
well demanded him, and his Admiral, Blake, battered 
the Town ſo long, that the Prieſt was delivered him. 
I would know whether the Sea and Land is not the ſame 
as formerly? And if this was done then, why not now? 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would know what Anſwer 
came from Lord Nottingham? They lay long enough for 
it. I would know, in that time, from Juꝶ to Auguſt, 
what happened ? 

Mr Foley.] The Fight was the 19th of May. There 

is a relation of it under Tourville's hand. If Sir John 
Aſhby had done his duty, why were not the French 
purſued ? He purſued but three Ships, and ſo the reſt 
got off. 

Sir William Strickland. I move that Aſþby may be 
ſent for, to give you an Account. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] I think Tourville's relation is 
a great reflection upon Afby—He will do it upon 
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our beſt men. I would ſend for him, and let him tell 
his own Tale. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I think it fit to have all before 
you, becauſe you have a ſeeming Accuſation. If you 
examine, and puniſh none, you confirm the Miſcarriages. 
Why the Victory was not purſued relates to Aſbby: 
Therefore, before you proceed farther, ſend for Aſbby. 
As for the Miſcarriages of the Ships, *tis not the buſi- 
neſs of the body of the Fleet to lurk after particular Ships. 
Great time was ſpent to prepare this Fleet. Though they 
ſaid not, they would not go aboard But they are bold 
Commiſſioners to advile proſecuting a Deſcent againſt 
the Opinion of all the Council of War at Sea. 


[Ordered, That Sir John Abby do attend this Houſe with all 
ſpeed.] | 

Sir Thomas Clarges. | This Deſcent coſt you ſome hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. All we find, is bandying it 
from one to another. The Sea-Officers will not 
meddle without the Land, nor the Land without the 
Sea Except this Victory at Sea, there has been but one 
act ſince this War towards abating the French power 
1 would know, whether the Admiralty ordered this? 
I have ſpoken with Newfoundland men, who ſay that 
the French go to fiſh there by zuguſt. The French had 
two little Forts there, which were attempted and left, 
and two little Frigates, in 1682, took them—All is 
very unfortunate. I thought, after a Victory, to have 
been ſecure in Trade; but we have loſt above a hun- 
dred Ships. I would know who had the Direction of 
the Deſcent? 1 hear, that, after this Victory, it was 
very terrible to the French. To lie ſtill from the 1gth 
of May till the 24th of 7uly, was very ſtrange ! There 
was great diligence formerly, when Yan Tromp put up a 
Be- ſom on the Top-Maſt, and ſaid, <* He came to ſwee 
the Channel.” We were not in ſo good hands, and 
good underſtanding then, as we are now; but then we 
took many Ships. But I know not how it happens, 
there is not that Zeal now to the Government, as was 


then 4 
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then; and though we have been ſucceisful at Sea, we 
have been very unfortunate on Shore. I would know 
who had the direction of the Deſcent, ſo late, and re- 
tarding the Land-men ? 

Sir Robert Rich.] The French were not gone from 
Newfoundland, but lay under the Fort. But I would 
know, whether it was not the middle of July that our 
Ships went out thither ? | 

Admiral Ruſſel.) *Tis enquired, what the Fleet did 
after the Fight? I aver, the Seaſon proved ſo tempeſ- 
tuous, that they could not ſtir. But it is not an argu- 
ment now (by what has been told you) to what was 
done forty years ago about the Prieſt at St. Malo's. It 
was the 14th of July before the Ships could fail, and 
they muſt be clean before they take ſo long a Voyzg-. 
Neither the Engliſh, nor the French, ever ſail from New- 
foundland till the 2oth of September. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] What Ruſſel ſays of his own 
knowlege, I do believe, but the French go always a 
month before the Engliſb come away; and I do ſay that 
two Privateetrs did take the Fort. 

Sir Peter Colleton.] I move to know, who had the 
particular charge of the Tranſport- Ships ? | 

Sir Robert Rich.] The Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty had no cognizance of other Ships than thoſe of War: 
That belongs to the Commiſſioners of Tranſports. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The thing we would know, is, 
the time when theſe Ships were ordered : they pretend 
want of Money, but there was no defect of that. I 
would know when theſe Orders were given? | 

Sir Robert Rich.) You are now ſending for Aby, the 
ſecond Flag-Officer. I would conſider, whether it is 
for your Reputation to ſend for him. I think it were 
better to ſend for him by intimation from the Admi- 
ralty-Board. (But the thing was already ordered.) 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I think the Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty in an unfortunate condition. I think ſome 
of them are worthy men; but they are in a hard condi- 
tion, I cannot but take notice, that if croſs Orders 

R 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be ſent to the Fleet, in time of ſervice, it may 
be of great miſchief. There may be croſs Orders from 
the Queen in the King's abſence, and from the Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty. The Commiſſioners are 
Admirals by Act of Parliament. a 

Mr Smith.] I deſire all reſpect may be uſed to 4ſbby. 
The common Method is a Summons; your Order is al- 
ready made; pray do not make another to contradictit. 

Mr Hampden.] Your Order is for Afþby to attend the 
Houſe, but not how to be ſummoned. Therefore 
I move that the Speaker may ſummon him by his 
Letter. 4 

Col. Titus.] I know not how Aſhby deſerves ſuch a 
favour as a Letter from the Speaker. You ſent for 
Delaval by your Serjeant; I know not why it may not 
be ſo now. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave ] I think it is the beſt way 
of reſpect to Aſoly, to ſend a Summons, and let your 
Meſſenger deliver him your Order, and he may come at 
his eaſe. To receive an Order by a Meſſenger of your 
own, is no reflection at all; but to ſend a Summons by 
the Poſt, unleſs it be better managed in other Counties 
than in ours, I know not when it will come to his 
hands. 
Sir Edward Seymour.] Tis well adviſed, that Abby 
be ſummoned by your Order. I know no diminution 
to any perſon to let him know the Order of your Houſe 


by your Serjeant. 
[ Monday, November 14. 
The Houſe waited on their Majeſties with their Addreſſes. 


Tueſday, November 1 5. 


The Serjeant at Arms acquainted: the Houſe, That Sir John 
Aſhby having been ſerved with the Order for his attending this 


Houſe, he returned Anſwer, “That as ſoon as any Perſon came to 


take the charge and command of the Fleet, he would attend the 
Houſe.” ] | 


[November 16 and 17, Omitted.] 
| Friday, 
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Friday, November 18. 


The Bill for regulating Tryals, in caſes of Treaſon, was read 
the ſecond time. 


Sir William WFhithck moved for Commitment of the Bill. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] I have peruſed the Bill, and it 


— 


came laſt Seſſion to a Committee of the whole Houſe. 


But ſince it has been already paſſed, there is no neceſ- 
ſity that it go to a Committee of the whole Houſe. But 
I ſubmit it to you, Whether you will put it to a 
Committee of the whole Houſe, or a ſelect Com- 
mittee ? 

Sir John Lowther.] I cannot agree to the Bill. I 
would have the ſecurity our Anceſtors had, be fo to us, 
eſpecially in this time, ſo few have been tried for Trea- 
ſon. The Bill ſays, © Inditment is not to be pre- 
ſented but in ten days; *tis impoſſible in our County 
[Weſtmorland] where the Aſſizes are but once a year, 
and witneſſes may be dead, or tampered with, or the 
Criminal may eſcape, and ſo not be puniſhed. I ſhould 
be glad my Country and family may be ſecured, but TI 
think this Bill is no ſecurity. 

Mr Attorney Somers *.] I ſhall never conſent that any 
thing of the Liberty of the Subject be taken away. I 
have not given occaſion to any man to ſay I ever ſtrained 
any conſtruction of Law. To ſeveral parts of the Bill 
I diſagree, but am totally againſt timing the Bill, as un- 
- neceſſary and inconvenient. I declare my Judgment a- 

- gainſt the Jaſt Clauſe: The only thing, beſides giving 

Money, by the Commons, is the right of Impeach- 
ments; if that be brought down to ordinary proceed- 


ings, the Commons will never undertake Impeach- 


ments, when Counſel muſt ſtand upon an equal foot 
with the Commons, and put themſelves under a very 
low degree. If, a man have the good luck to conceal 
Treaſon for a time, he may eſcape proſecution. Yeſ- 
terday Perjury was made a Capital Law}. Taking this 


* The former Attorney General, Sir George Treby, had been made 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pieas. 


t A Bill had been ordered in to make it Fe ony. | 
Bil 
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Bill altogether, it is ſo difficult to proſecute any man 
tor Treaſon by this Bill, that I think it unneceſſary, 
and ill-timed, and I am againſt it. a 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] The learned Perſon that 
ſpoke laſt, has thought this Bill unſeaſonable, and ſpoke 
to ſeveral parts of it, which may be good inſtruction 
to your Committee. I remember, in the Convention, 
one Grievance was, miſinterpreting the Law, and miſ- 
conſtruction of it, in caſes of Treaſon. Few but did be- 
wail the misfortune of the laſt Government in miſre- 
preſentations of Law ; and it is juſt to prevent it for 
the future. As for the objection about the Impeach- 
ments, that is proper for the Committee to conſider; 
but I would know whether ſuch a Bill is not requiſite? 
If fo, what ſecurity have we more than we had before? 
When Princes ſtrain hard upon their ſubjects, it will be 
hard to get ſuch a Law. The time therefore now is 
ſeaſonable. 

Mr Sollicitor Trevor *.] There are great objections 
againſt this Bill It ſeems to aim at thoſe things that 
every honeſt ſubject ought to do; and if the ends of it 
could be accompliſhed, I ſhould be for it; but I take 
it to be quite contrary : No doubt but we ſhould ſe- 
cure the protection of the Lives of the Subjects, but 
this Bill gives protection to offenders, and does not pre- 
ſerve the innocent, and then the Bill is not to be paſled. 
I ſhall not deny, but there have been miſinterpretations 
of the Law in former reigns ; the way to prevent that 
for the future is to prevent the Authors of them. This 
Law now will have no greater ſanction than the former 
Laws. There are too many, I fear, that correſpond 
with our Enemies abroad. Now, whether is it proper 
to paſs a Law more difficult for proſecution, than in 


Second Son of Sir John Trevor Lord Privy Seal. He was continu- 
(Secretary of State to King Charles ed in the ſame Poſt by King George 
II.) appointed Attorney-General in II, and in 1730, was made Lord 
1695, and on Queen Anne's Acceſ- Preſident of the Council: He died 
ſion, Lord Chief Juſtice of the the ſame year, aged 72, and was 
Common Pleas. In 1711, he was Father of the preſent Lord Trevor, 


created Lord Trevor, and in 1725, and the Biſhop of Durham, 
was appuinted by King George I, 


times 
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times of our Anceſtors? Nobody but will think then 
that this Bill is an encouragement to impunity. Will 
the innocent be protected in letting looſe ſo many ill 
men againſt the Government? What then will be the 
conſequence ? Tyranny and Popery will be the ſubver- 
fion of this Government. Then will this be a protec- 
tion to Poſterity ? All the Laws we can make, will not 
protect us, if there be an encouragement to thoſe who 
would ſubvert the Government. Tis ſaid, The Bill 

paſſed laſt Seſſion ;*? but if it did, the objections againſt it 
are ſtronger now. *Tis known, fince that Seſſion, what 
attempts have been made to invade the Kingdom, and 
too many engaged in it here. Though there were 
not two Witneſſes againſt them, yet we are perſuaded 
ſome did deſerve it—Shall we now give them greater 
encouragement to be offenders? 

Mr Harley.] I obſerve, that thoſe who ſpoke againſt 
the Commitment of the Bill, have uſed arguments that 
are againſt the whole Bill. If you are not for the Com- 
mitment of the Bill, you are for throwing it out. In the 
Convention there was a Committee for public Bills, and 
this was one of them. Has any thing ſince been done 
againſt offenders formerly ? Becauſe you did-it not then, 
will you not do it now? The Statute of 25 Edward III 
regulates Treaſons after great Revolutions. In Henry 
IV's time, there was ſuch a Revolution as this. It is 
ſaid, ** The Bill is not ſuitable to the Diſeaſe;“ if it be 
not ſtrong enough, I hope you will make it ſo. 

Sir Charles Sedliy.] I would by no means endanger the 
King's ſafety, and for ours we can do no lefs than com- 
mit the Bill ; that we who canont make long Speeches, 
may ſpeak to the parts of it. ; 

Lord Coningſby.] I always thought the impunity of 
the Government would hazard the ſecurity of it. If the 
Plotters ſucceed, there is no ſecurity to you; and if 
this Bill helps to reſtore thoſe who violated formerly, 
you are ſtill worſe. One particular you allow ; public 
Enemies are thoſe who own not the Government. Are 


they 
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they to have the advantage of this Bill, and the Papiſts, 
that will bring Popiſh Evidence againſt us? 

Mr Foley.] There have been Miſconſtructions of Ca- 
ſes of Treaſons. If there had been no Miſconſtruc- 
tion in caſe of Treaſons but in the late King's Reign 
But in others, the proper remedy is a Law declara- 
tory. If you commit the Bill, I hope great care wall 
be taken, that no guilty may be protected. Tis ſaid, 
« It will be hard by this Bill to bring a Man to Try- 
al ;” but the true Reaſon is, becauſe there is no proper 
direction given for the Proſecution. 


[The Bill was committed to a Grand Committee, 170 to 152. 


[ Saturday, November 19. 


Sir John Aſply, at the Bar, gave the Houſe an Account of 
the reaſon why the French were not purſued, after the Fight at 
Sea, to St Mald's, Sc. That the Fleet would have been en- 
dangered, by reaſon of the ſhallows; and one of his Captains, 
a Trader formerly there, aſſured him that he was run a- 
ground in a Veſlel, but of 100 Tons.” And then withdrew. 
And, being called in again, the Speaker acquainted him, „That 
the Houſe had taken notice of his ingenuous behaviour at 
the Bar; and had commanded him to tell him, that they are ſa- 


tished with his Account ; and that he was diſmiſſed from far- 
ther attendance” ] 


Monday, November 21. 
On Foreign General-Officers: 


Captain Merdeunt*.] IT wiſh the King would reward 
and puniſh more than he does—Trumpeters and Cor- 
porals have been made Officers—And I receive not 
the third part of my pay, to keep up the grandeur 
of my place of Captain I cannot believe that 14,000 
came over out of Ireland. I believe that moſt people that 


came over, came for getting—1f that be not the rea- 


* Second fon of Lord Viſcount A. ſurer of the Ordnance. He died in 


wvilcn,and nephew to the E. of Peter- 1719, and was father of the preſent 
berough. He was Member for Prack- Sir Julu Mordaunt. 
ley and in 1699, was appointed Trea- 


{on 
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ſon of the vaſt debt in Ireland, I hope we ſhall have 
another reaſon. The Compyler heard him imperfefly. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] We have been told of great 
Miſdemeanors in Ireland; the Government is divided 
there into Civil and Military Hands. I would know, 
who had the command of the Army in Ireland, Lord 
Coningſby, or Lord Athlone ? N 

Sir Peter Colleton.] There are many brave men in 
the Nation, and ſome ſit in your Houſe, qualified for 
General-Officers, and there is no need of Foreign 
General- Officers. The Foreigners would have raiſed 
the Siege of Athlone; the Foreign Generals were a- 
gainſt ſtorming ; but an Engliſ̃ General was for it, 
and it was taken : For ought I know, had it not been 
done, Ireland had been {till to reduce. Engliſhmen 
naturally love their Country, and will not willingly 
deſtroy their Country. Foreigners cannot have that 
affection for England. When King James ſet up to 
overthrow. Parliaments and Property, the Engliſh Of- 
ficers gave up their commands. We know not how 
ſoon we may fight for our all on Engliſb ground—1I 
think we are much ſafer in Engliſb hands than in Foreign- 
ers. None are ignorant of the melancholy ſtory of 
| Steenkirk* , every one knows that Tragedy. The 
common Soldiers had no opinion of their Officers. I 
move, That none but Natives ſhould command 
Engliſhmen.” | - 

Mr Wharton.] The thing is juſt, to encourage Ex- 
gliſhmen, and as long as there is a neceſſity of a War, 
I would continue it on our own foundation. We want 
not Foreign Officers; we have Natives fit for employ- 
ment—Nothing but an Engliþh Army can preſerve 
our Engl; Liberties and Properties. Encourage them 
to be entirely Engliſb, from the Soldiers to the Officers. 

Lord Falkland.] I have as much eſteem for Engliſh 
Officers as .any body, but the King, who is a witneſs 


See p. 241, Note. 
of 
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of their Actions and Merits, [is the beſt judge] I would 
have that come only from the King. You know not 
what Officers the King deſigns. When you come to 
the State of the War, it will be proper to ſpeak to 
this then. 


Sir Edward Seymour.) I wonder, that, on ſuch a ſub- 


ject as this, and ſo little debating upon it, Gentlemen 


call for the Queſtion ſo ſuddenly. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that there is a great deal of difference in what 
came from Brackley ( Mordaunt) and what from Town. 
There was nothing of Mutiny for want of pay, but 
for the reaſon of it ; Subſiſtence Money was regu- 
larly paid, ſixpence a day, but threepence, the off- 
reckonings, was for cloathing and neceffaries. This 
has been punctually paid. It is true, Officers have 
but half pay, and as for Trumpeters, Sc. it was rec- 
tified, becauſe, under the notion of Officers for Ireland, 
there are Commiſſioners ſtating the Accounts of 
Quarters, how much is owing to the Country. Thus 
much I can ſay, this falls not out by Chance—We have 
had experience, that Officers, to whom money has 
been paid, have defrauded the Soldiers, and let the 
Soldiers do what they will, as to that—In relation to 
Foreign Officers, that fell not out by chance; it was 
neceſſity, and not chance. Men are not born Gene- 


rals. A man may be a good Officer, and not a good 


General. We have not of our own men fit for that 
employment ; the King knows men, and I hope you 
will not offer the King men unfit. Men that get into 
employment, think it an injury if they are not Cap- 
tains preſently. Men that have not gone through all 
employments, can never be fit for the Army, or Na- 
vy, and return with all diſadvantage. What number 
have you fit for General-Officers ? They are few; 
and will you think to diſcharge and ſend away Foreign- 
ers, till you have Generals of your own ? I am not 
for Foreigners, for Foreigners ſake. If we have not 
General-Officers of our own fit for this employment, 
I hope you will not put the Foreign Offieers out. 


Captain 
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Captain Mordaunt.] I hope, as good Advice may 
come from Brackley as from Exeter | Seymour] That 
of the Trumpeters, &c. laſted a whole Campaign— 
If there are ill Men, both in the. State and Army, I 
care not how ſoon they are puniſhed, Great Men 
have had great Sums in Ireland, that have nearly 
cleared the pay—As for General-Officers, I would 
have no man diſcharged, that has done well by the 
Engliſh Officers. TI have ſerved under Foreigners, who 
did very well, and I hope they will be excepted. 

Sir Joby Lowther.] I find ſome ambiguity in the 
Queſtion, viz. © That, for the future, no Foreign 
General-Officers ſhall command Engliſhmen.” What 
will you do with thoſe you have ? The great ignorance 
of Military Atfairs, in King James's Army, was not one 
of the leaſt advantages of the Revolution, by the conduct 
of theſe Foreign Officers ; when an Army 1s only for 
parade at home,and nothing to be done abroad. From 
the Foreign Officers we had experience. I do not queſ- 
tion, but in two years, we may have General-Officers 
of our own, but we have loſt four General-Officers, 
which is a great many, and no wonder we have fo 
few. It is the proper buſineſs of the Crown to beſtow 
marks of favour on the General-Officers, and I doubt 
not but the King will take care to do it.' A great 
many think, that ſo much gratitude 1s due to them for 
the good they have done you, and the ſkill they have 
taught you. Therefore I would not put this 

ueſtion. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] JI think it the higheſt ingratitude 
to turn out thoſe Generals. Theſe Gentlemen have 
been the King's Companions of his Arms; *twill be 
hard upon the King to turn them out. 

Earl of Ranelagb.] No man ſhall be more for the 
advantage of England, or Engliſhmen, than myſelf; 
but pray look into the matter of fact. The King has 
not reſolved on his General-Officers for 1693. For the 
preſent, there are two Generals, five Lieutenant-Ge 
nerals, five Major. Generals, and ten Brigadiers. If 

you 
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you examine their names, you will find two Lieutenant- 
Generals, Eugliſop born, the Earl of Oxford, and General 
Talmaſb; the Duke of Schomberg, M. Auverquerque, 
the Earl of Portland, and the Duke of Leinſter, are natu- 
ralized. The old Duke of Schomberg's fon you will 
look upon as naturahzed. There are fix Brigadiers that 
are Engliſh. The laſt Seſſion, every one of theſe men 
had the approbation of the Houſe, and Money given 
them ; and not one of theſe but ventured their hves 
for reducing Ireland, and delivering you from Popery 
and Slavery. Pardon me, if I ſay, this will look un- 


grateful. An Army compoſed of ſeveral Nations 
muſt have Generals in ſeveral places. In the laſt Cam- 


paign, the King made three Natives Major-Generals, 
viz. the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Scarborough, and 
Col. Bellafis. Douglas, Kirk, and Lanier were loſt “. 
We know not who the King intends for General-Offi- 
cers this year, 1693; and if, upon the Liſt, you find 
any Foreigners that you approve not of, then is the 
time, when the King has determined it, to addrefs 
him. | - 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] We are told by the honourable 
Perſon, ** That one Chief Governor of Ireland could not 
redreſs the diſorder of the Army, becauſe he had not the 
Command of the Army ;” but | he ſhould have] told you 
who commanded. I was of the Council in Ireland, in the 
Years 1662 and 1663. I know, though the Army for 
ſome time had not two Months Pay, there was no com- 
plaint; but there was a Contribution of Proviſion ſettled ; 


things were quiet then, and the Lands were planted, and 


the loſs equally diſtributed : But the reaſon of the dif- 
order might happen from the Generals, who do not un- 
derſtand the nature of Ireland. You are told, We can 
have no General Enghiſþ born, and therefore we muſt 
make ute of Foreigners.” I can name ten, who, if 
they were now in France, would be Marſhals of France 


at this day. It they have ſerved twenty or thirty years 


Sir Robert Douglas, and Sir Jobs Lanier, were killed in the Battle of 
Steenkirk, 


in 
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in foreign Wars, I believe they are as fit as any Fo- 
reigners. Tis true, they are not Earls and Lords; 
they are private men. I have known Troopers, and 
Foot-Officers, riſen up to be fit for Generals; many 
that have ſerved in Portugal and Tangier. Tis impol- 
ſible that the King could know this, if men about him 
will not inform him. *Tis ſaid, by Lord Ranelagh, Lou 
have approved of them, and given them Money.” I 
thought ſuch a Liſt, as he has named, ſufficient to com- 
mand 100,000 men—But if ſo many are cut off, I 


fear the King's expectation will not be anſwered with 


ſucceſs, without Eugliſb Officers; bur if we are fo un- 
happy as not to truſt Engliſb Officers——Tis impoſſi- 
ble but, by the date of their Commiſſions, that Engliſh 
Officers ſhould come to Preferment. Every private 


Soldier, and Officer, thinks he has an intereſt in the 
Laws and Religion. From this ingratitude to the 


Officers, you have loſt the Diſcipline of the Army, be- 
cauſe they are not commanded by thoſe of their own 
Country—And then you ſhall not have that licence of 
free quarter. You had an Act within an hour of 
paſſing, againſt free quarter; I know not how it ſlipped; 
by what Counſel ; but for quarters in private Houſes, 
mens hearts begin to be alienated. I know not well 
when Subſiſtence began, for formerly the Army was 
paid every two months; but then a ſcheme was made, 
ſo much for the Army and Contingencies ; and then 
nothing was added to the Eſtabliſhment of the Army, 
but by the two Secretaries, the Council of War, and 
the Lord Treaſurer ; this was then, and the Secretaries 
of State did not offer a Commiſſion, till eſtabliſhed— 
To this day, there is no Eſtabliſhment of the Army. 
Should Gentlemen take up the beſt advice of former 
times But if the King is miſguided by falſe lights, 
I know not where it will end. What is intended, is for 
the ſervice of the King; but as for foreign Generals, 
I think it is for the King's ſervice that Engliſh Forces 
be commanded by Natives. 
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Lord Colcheſter.x] I find the buſineſs of Steenkirk 
ſticks with ſome Gentlemen. The chief occaſion of the 
ill ſucceſs there was the wrong information given to 
the King of the ground we were to pals, which was ſo 
full of hedges and woods, that we could not draw up 
one body to ſuſtain another ; Horſe and Foot were 
mingled. I ſaw the attack made by Fagel; Dutch, 
Engliſh, and all Nations: They beat the French from 
hedge to hedge, but their very weight of men bore 
us down.—The French came up to us, and Auver- 
querque came up, and behaved himſelf as well as any 
man in the World—He ſent us two Daniſh regiments, 
and we retreated to the main body, and from thence 
to the main camp. Others can give you an account; 
but as for what Lord Caſtleton has ſaid, it muſt be by 
hearſay ; he was not there himſelf. 

Col. Earle.] No man is of leſs ſufficiency to ſpeak 
than myſelf. I have had the honour to ſerve in three 
or four Parliaments, and have not troubled you. I 
was a Colonel of Foot in the Engagement at Steenkirk, 
where the ground was miſtaken, and ſo we were forced 
to retreat. As to the Queſtion, no man is more pleated 
than I for Engliſh Officers to command the Enplifþ 
Army; but I do not think that three or four years 
ſervice can make a General. I wiſh we had men fit; 
but before you have them, pray do not rid yourſelves 
of all foreign Generals. I hope, when you come to the 
Queſtion, you will not part with all the foreign Gene- 
rals, before you can have ſome of your own to come 
in their places. 

Col. Godfrey.] I find Gentlemen poſſeſſed with great 
Miſcarriages, eſpecially at the Engagement at Steen- 
kirk—The difficulty was fo great, that, if we had not 
ſucceeded, it might have been the loſs of Flanders. 
Other Nations, as well as the King of England's ſub- 

* Colonel of the third Troop of Army in Spain; in 1711, he was ſent 


Horſe-Guards, and fon to the Earl Ambaſſador to Hanover; and in 


Rivers, to which title he ſucceeded 1712, was made Malter of the Ord- 
on his father's death, in 1694. In nance, 


1706, he was ſent to command the 


jects 
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jects, and particularly the Dutch battalion, did behave 
themſelves with great honour; but whether they came 
down early enough, {may be doubted] The French 
poured ſo many dragoons on us, that there was no ſtand- 
ing; ſo the prudenteſt way was to retreat. The King was 
ill-informed of the ground, and we could not bring 
our men into any manner of line. The foreign Gene- 
rals are of great experience and bravery ; but I can 
come thus far up to the Queſtion, © That none but 
the King's native ſubjects ſhould command Engliſhmen 
for the future.” 

Col. Cornwall.] When this attack was formed, Ge- 
neral Solmes wes there, with ten battalions, to ſuſtain 
them. Solmes ſaid, That to ſend more men, was to 
laughter more.“ They received Orders from Solmes, 
which never came near them*. Reduce the Queſtion 
ſingly to Selmes ; put it upon him. He is a man ve 
haughty, and puts Officers under ſuch hardſhips, that 
I am ſure the ſervice will be ill done as long as he is 
General of the Foot. He was made General at the 
King's coming over; he was before Colonel of the 
Guards; and I move for Talmaſh to be General +. 
Lord Colcheſter.) I think Talmaſh is fitter for it 
than Solmes; he is full as brave a man; but I was 
not poſted ſo in the Engagement as to know what is 
ſaid of Solmes. 

Col. Godfrey.) I think there is not a better nor 
more deſerving man than Talmaſb. Mr Wroth came 
to me in a great heat and anger—Talmaſh deſired the 
King to ſend battalions. The King ordered Mr Wrath 
to go to Count Solmes, who ſaid, © Tell Count Soles, 
I will not go near him.” 


* Count Solmes bore the blame 
of the errors committed on this oc- 
caſion. The Engliſh had been ſome- 
times checked by him, as he was 
much diſguſted with their heat and 
pride. So they charged all on him, 
who had ſome good qualities, but 
did not manage themin an obliging 


manner. Burnet, 

The King would not admit Count 
Solmes 10 his preſence, for many 
months after. He was killed the 
year after, at the Battle of Landen. 

+ General Talmaſb was killed the 
year atter at the attack of Camaret 
Bay, near Breſt. 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] I'll tell you the notice I have 
had of this. I was informed that the advanced party 
under the Duke of Virtemberg, and General Mackay, 
made an attack at two o'clock, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the enemy's guns, and drove them from hedge 
to hedge, and the Army was two miles off—lf they 
had been ſuſtained, what a glorious Victory might we 
have had! The Enemy flew before us—The Duke of 
Ormond got three or four battalions ; but being met 
by a ſuperior Officer, was aſked, Whither he went ? 
He ſaid, © To ſuſtain his friends :” But he was 
ſtopped. Fi, 

Mr Wharton.) I ſhall collect, in a fes words, what 
has been ſaid—Though compariſons are odious, yet, 
in this caſe, they are neceſſary——Talmaſh is a better 
man than Solmes—Aſk whether the French ſutlers did 
not begin to plunder our Camp The Queſtion is, If 
Count So/mes did not ſuſtain thoſe men? The point is 
clear—The King having not yet named Officers, now 
is the proper time. 

Mr Comptroller #/harton.] I will not trouble you 
in a thing I fo little underftand, as an Army. I am 
ſorry for the compariſon between Solmes and Talmaſb: 
I think only, that Talmaſh has ſerved very well; and 
the longer you uſe him, the better you will ike him, 
I wiſh you would lay the Queſtion aſide ; but I would 
vindicate your Countrymen, and frame the Queſtion 
ſomething of this kind, That, for the time to come, 
the King would be pleaſed to fill up the Offices of the 
Army, as they ſhall become vacant, with his own 
Subjects.” | 

Mr Waller.] This day's Debate ought to increaſe 
the good opinion of the King of his Engliſh Officers. 
I am for the Queſtion moved by Wharton; but with 
this Addition: © Or ſuch as have been naturalized.” 

Mr Smith.) This will take off thofe wha poſſeſs the 
King that he can do no ſervice without Foreigners, 
I am not fond of a Favourite, becauſe he will not lay 
his bottom in England, but retire from 3 upon 

arthe r 
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farther occaſion. By the true friendſhip I have for 
Talmaſh, T would not, under the notion of a ſervice, 
do him an injury; but conſider, you are putting out 
and putting in Officers for the King. Pray put the 
Queſtion in the moſt decent manner, That, for the 
future, the King would be pleaſed to employ no foreign 
General-Officers.” 

Col. Cornwall.] You have all the Foot under Dutch 
General-Officers, and the Cannon too. I hope they 
will not play foul play; but, if they ſhould, you have 
a a ſcurvy buſineſs of it. Whether a General ought not 
to be ſtirring about in an attack, and whether the 
Soldiers were ſatisfied with Solmes, you may enquire, 
before you form your Addreſs. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I am afraid that, by this De- 
bate, you are making General-Officers. You gave 
Thanks to the King, and approved of them all. I 
hope, when the State of the War 1s given in, you will 
not find ſo many General-Officers. I think this is only 
preparatory for the next year. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] Several things have been 
propounded for laying aſide theQueſtion. The weightieſt 
argument I hear is, That it is not ſeaſonable, be- 
cauſe the State of the War is not before you;“ but 
that is a reaſon againſt it, if the King takes his reſo- 
lution before that come in. The King has deſired you 
to adviſe him; can you do better, than in what is of 
ſo great concern as the Fleet and Army? It is ſaid, 
„Tou have given Thanks to the King, and approved 
of them all;” but ſhall it be entailed always upon fo- 
reign Generals to continue them for ever ? If we have 
Peace, to keep them, and diſcharge all the Eugliſb 
General-Officers? You are told, © The King was 
miſ-informed of the ground our men was engaged 
upon.” I would know, whether the General did view 
the ground, and not truſt other men? If fo, ſure that 
was an unpardonable fault. If all that are in, ſhall be 
in, what 1s your Vote for? If you mean for the fu- 
ture, do you mean for this time? If not, then they 
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will be continued. Though I haveza great honour for 
Talmaſb, and hope his ſervice will he valued as it 


merits, yet pray explain plainly, if you mean all the 


General-Officers to continue, or from this time; elſe 
our Addreſs is nothing. | 
Sir Edward Seymour.] I would have all your Ad- 
vice ſuch as you may juſtify in another place. Tis to 
be paſſed conjun& by both Houſes. The King aſks 
Advice of both Houſes ; and pray let us take no Re- 
ſolutions from hence, that we ſhall not be able to juſ- 
tify to the Lords. | 

Sir Edward Huſſey.] If that paſs for an Argument, 
That what we do will not be acceptable to the 
Lords,” then we may do nothing. When Gentlemen 
get preferment, I obferve they are apt to be gagged, 
and abandon the intereſts of their Country. Let a 
brand be ſet on them, or him, whoever they are. 

Mr Hampden.) I eaſily gueſſed, that you had gone far 
enough in a Debate that has occaſioned this heat (I 
know what a gagg is)—If my Poetry be as good as 
Huſſey's, Solmes is nearly related to the King. For 
ſuch a Perſon to have a brand upon him ! I move, 
That you would lay the Debate aſide. 

Sir Edward Huſſey.) 1 deſire to explain myſelf. I 
meant not Hampden ; but if he be one that has aban- 
doned his Country, then I mean him. 

The Queſtion was put, „That the King be adviſed, that 


no General-Officers, for the future, ſhall command Engliſb- 
men, but ſuch as are Natives of his Dominions.” 


Mr Harley.) I find, Gentlemen have ſhowed as much 
modeſty in the Houſe, as courage in the Army, I 
would make this diſtinction in the Queſtion, © That 
the Engl Foot may be commanded by Engliſh Ge- 
nerals.“ | 

Mr Foley.] *Tis a great prejudice, that Engliſh 
Forces ſhould be commanded by foreign Officers 


When the Law ſets ſome men at liberty by Habeas 
Corpus, that a foreign Officer ſhould ſet Guards upon 
them, has given great diſcontent in the Army. .The 


King 
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King is not like to be well ſerved thus. This ſum- 
mer there was a mighty great confuſion in the Engliſh 
Army; Orders were given in Dutch, and French, to the 
Engliſh, who underſtood neither Dutch nor French. Our 
Officers are men of Eſtates; to ſubdue the Enemy, and 
not make a Trade of the War. There will be no end 
of the War, but puſhing for it. If our men had been 
ſeconded laſt ſummer, there had been an end of the 
War, and no need of this Debate. The General-Officers 
were at Dinner, when they ſhould have ſuſtained our 
men, and other Officers with them ; they have been the 
loſs of the Victory this year. I would prevent them 
for the future. 

Lord Caſtleton.) Orders were ſhowed to Officers in 
French, and Dutch, who underſtood neither Language. 
I ſtand up for the Queſtion. I am ſure we had better 
have Natives than Foreigners for General-Officers. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] Foley has aſſured you, That 
we might have had the Victory laſt ſummer” — The 
fault was in the General-Officers, not your Countrymen— 
But all he ſays, is from hearſay, and they are as much to 
blame that were at Dinner. — 5 

Col. Granville.] Till the French King had German 
Troops and Italian Miniſters, he never could enſlave his 
Country. All commands in the Army for theſe four 
years have been in foreign hands And the Deſcent in 
the Frenc hmens hands. 

Sir Robert Rich.] I was none of thoſe that fawned 
on the Dutch when they came in, and nauſeated them 
when they had done our work. Talmaſb, whom I honour 
much, has a fair riſe, to come up from Colonel to Lieu- 
tenant-General—I hope the King will conſider all we 
have ſaid, and take order in it “. 


In a Grand Committee. Sir Francis Winnington in the Chair. 


On that part of his Majeſty's Speech, whereby he deſires the 
Advice of this Houſe +. | 
* The above Debate is not mentioned in tbe Journal. 


+ This Report had been made the Saturday betore. 
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The Report was read of Ships taken by the French, for want of 
Convoy. 8 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The King's Speech aſks your 
Advice to take ſuch meaſures for the common intereſt 
againſt France, c. Our firſt conſideration is to know 
the ſtate and condition we are now in; if we know not 
that, if we underſtand not that in ſome ſort, we ſhall 
never be able to preſerve ourſelves, or ſupport the War 
three years. At Sea we have been very unfortunate, 
ſince we were at War, whether by unſkilful manage- 
ment or treachery. One year we were driven into our 
ports, though, as the Lords of the Admiralty repreſent 
it, we were ſtrong. The French covered all our Seas, 
and we were ſurrounded, and we loſt 1 500 Ships. Three 
millions ſtock of the Nation was loſt for want of guarding the 
Sea. How we are at Sea, we ſee today by theReport—One 
of the Admiralty, Prieſtman, was named, how he ſhould 
ſay, If we keep one Ship in three, it is enough for 
you.” The Robbers all over England, is a certain ſign 
we are impoveriſhed ; twenty in a Company. The laſt 
year, we had a Victory at Sea; the King rejoiced at it, 
and ſo did we; but we are unfortunate that thoſe we 
have overcome, yet, notwithſtanding this Victory, take 


' 1500 of our Ships. The reaſons why the Victory was 


not purſued do not ſatisfy me. You have heard of a 
Prieſt, who abuſed ſome Engliſhmen, demanded at St 
Malo's, &c. in a former Government“. Why ſhould 
not we preſerve the ſtrength and honour of the Nation 
as well as they? By the method we have taken, I fear 
we have undone all our Allies. As an Iſland, naturally 
you ſhould ſtrengthen the Sea; yet we ſend all our force 
into Flanders, where you draw all the ſtrength of France, 
where he is irreſiſtible. Holland, Brandenbourg, and the 
reſt of the Confederates, had 9o, ooo men in the field, 
and could not ſave Namur, the Barrier for Holland ; and 
in the mean time we ruin England. *Tis too memorable 
to be forgot, the ill ſucceſs we had at Steenkirk; and 
our Countrymen might have had a glorious Victory if 
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they had been ſeconded. There is no diminution by ill 
ſucceſs, but attempting things improbable ruins us. 
There muſt be ſome unſkilfulneſs in Councils, and, in 
the King's abſence, no advice but muſt come from the 
King firſt. The ſtrength of the Nation is the Commo- 
nalty, and I doubt not but the King will take the 
Commons advice. I ſhould be glad to hear ſome wiſer 
than I ſpeak their Judgments in this condition we are 
in, to adviſe ſomething to relieve us. 
Captain Mordaunt.] I know no Great Council of the 
Nation, but here and the Privy-Council, without a 
rivate Cabal. Moſt of thoſe people that King James 
let behind him, are continued in places of truſt and 
profit. I hope they will take care to chuſe us better 
Thoſe Allies we have, muſt either come ſooner into 
the field, or when they come there, do better. One 
advice that I deſire you to give the King is, that the Army 
be better paid; though I mix my intereſt with your 
advice. It is hard that we ſhould pay for our heads at 
home, and not be paid for venturing our lives abroad. 
We have but a foul proſpect abroad, if not better ſuſtain- 
ed than we have been. *Tis better tor Foreigners to carry 
on a foreign War. I would have all thoſe worthy foreign 
Generals returned, though to our great loſs (Feering.) 
Mr Wharton.] When the King aſks your Advice, it is 
becauſe he ſees great neceſſity for it. I doubt not but 
the King ſees that private men, called a Cabal, have led 
him into ſome Errors, and calls for your Advice; which 
is the beſt thing he could do. The State of the Na- 
tion has been in a great meaſure opened -I would make 
the moſt of the Allies, and not the leaſt, and I hope 
we ſhall ſtick to them, and they to us. To adviſe the 
King not to go abroad, is ſo tender a thing, that I would 
not adviſe it—If the Confederates are loſt, I think we 
are loſt with them, but you may hold out longer than 
they—The Engliſb want not bravery nor underſtanding, 
nor want Money, nor hearts to give, but the great fault 
is, the Engliſh are not led on by Officers of their own 
Nation ; they follow them naturally, and truſt them 


more, 
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more, and Foreigners ought not to concern themſelves ſo 
much. In the laſt Engagement, our men were not ſo 
led on as they ſhould have been, and they reaped not 
the advantage of ſo much honour and bravery as they 
ſhowed. Really we muſt not deny ourſelves ; we grow 
leſs and leſs, and muſt not deſtroy ourſelves and poſterity. 


1 honour thoſe Gentlemen in Command, and I think 


they have done for the beſt; but it is reaſonable that there 
ſhould be an equal number in the Admiralty of Gentle- 
men bred at Sea; and I deſire one part of the Advice 
may be, That the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty 
may have an equal number mixed.“ For the Civil Go- 
vernment, the Council is the ſoul of all. You have had 
one Secretary of State, and it cannot be denied, but that 
is too great a load for one man. There have been al- 
ways two, that one might be a curb to the other. The 
matter of Government lies there. The man in that Go- 
vernment ought to be very generous, becauſe of getting 
ſecret intelligence; thoſe managed by them, muſt be re- 
warded, and well choſen. This is of great weight, and 
if the Secretary be not ready to give ſomething of his 
own to reward perſons, befides the public allowance, in- 
telligence will ftarve. The next quality in a Secretary 


of State is Courage and Bravery, ſo ſet and tempered 


for the Cauſe, that he is to hazard himſelf and for- 
tune for that intereſt. In a difficult Government, and 
when there are great enemies to oppoſe, in ſuch a Go- 
vernment, perſons that are entruſted moſt, do ſome bold 
action for the Government—This makes it abſolutely 
neceſſary to repreſent to the King, that he muſt have 
Secretaries with theſe qualifications. In intermiſſions 
of Parliament, Kings have conſulted with their Privy- 
Councils; formerly they went not into leſſer Cabals— 
Under any other notion none can be diſtinguiſhed— 
Suppoſe, not well- affected to the Government There 
are no Books nor Records to be ſeen, and you cannot 
puniſh them becauſe you have no light into their acti- 
ons—T move, "That a part of your Advice be, that the 
King call his Council, and that they do ſet their hands to 


their 
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their advice, or their diſſent.” Theſe are ſome of the 
chief Heads of your Advice, I believe, that you are upon. 
Then for the Lieutenancy, and particularly that of Lon- 
don—lI hope no Gentleman will attribute what I have 
ſaid to any thing of party. I would have but one diſtinc- 
tion made; that is, who is for this Government, and 
who againſt it—Not to have this Lieutenancy totally 
altered, but there are ſo many ill men in it, and ſo unfit, 
that I doubt, if it ſhould come to a puſh, you would be 
foiled. One thing alſo troubles me much. I think 
that unhappy diviſion worth your notice. I mean that 
unhappy breach between the Princeſs and the Queen “; 
ſhe is preſumptive Heir of the Crown— When things are 
gone ſo high, it becomes your care that no corner may 
be to have recourſe to. I know that there are/no fal- 
lings out among friends, but there are ſome miſtakes ; 
when found out, they are the eaſter brought together. 
Therefore my thoughts on this matter are, that you 
vote, That it is the Judgment of this Committee that 
two or three be appointed to wait on the Queen to know 
the cauſe of this difference, and to receive an Anſwer 
from the Princeſs ;*” and I hope there may be ſome 
fruit of it. The King ventures his Perſon and Life— 
Conſider, when he is abroad, you cannot have that ſuc- 
ceſs in the Government, in going and coming for Orders— 
Some Orders muſt be too late. The Queen has done all 
things, in the King's abſence, like a prudent woman, 


and a good wife, but if ſhe 


Upon the Earl of Marlborough's 
diſgrace, his Lady was forbid the 
Court. The Princeſs would not 
ſubmit to this; ſhe thought ſhe 
ought to be allowed to keep what 
perſons ſhe pleaſed about herſelf. 
And when the Queen inſiſted on 
the thing, ſhe retired from the 
Court, There were, no doubt, ill 
offices done on all hands, as there 
were ſome that preſſed the Princeſs 


to ſubmit to the Queen, as weil as 


others who preſſed the Queen to 
— it over; but without effect. 

oth had engaged themſelves before 
they had well reflected on the Con- 


thinks fit to ſend for Orders 


ſequences of ſuch a breach: and the 
matter went ſo far, that the Queen 
ordered, that no public honours 
ſhould be ſhowed the Princeſs, be- 
ſides many other leſſer matters; and 
the breach continued to the end of 
her life. The enemies of the Go- 
vernment tried what could be made 
of this, to create diſtractions a- 
mong us; but the Princeſs gave 
no encouragement to them, fo that 
this miſunderſtanding had no other 
effect, but thatit gave enemies much 


il)-natured joy, and a ſecret ſpiteful 


from 
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from the Kin » when beyond ſea, before any reſolution 
be taken; I hope for the future you will take care 
of it. | 

Mr Harley.] I cannot pretend to add to what has 
been ſaid, but I hope there may be ſome fruit of it. 
Tis proper to proceed by ſteps regularly. I would firſt 
rake into conſideration the Sea, and what condition you 
are in there. The Sea mult be our firſt care, or elſe 
we are all priſoners to our Iſland. We have had a glo- 
rious Victory at Sea; though we have had the honour 
of it, your Enemy has had the profit, by taking our 
Merchant-Ships. Edward III, had the greateſt advan- 
tage in his invaſion of France, by being maſter at Sea, 
where he had a glorious wound —The King tells you 
the danger—and we are a miſerable Nation, if the ſword 
be drawn amongſt us—The pretence of a Deſcent into 
France has been a topic uſed to get Money from you. 
I am ſorry to be told, that the Orders of it were not 
practicable; if not, why were they given? If practica- 
ble, why not followed? I hope the King will not con- 
fult with Empericks, but will take the Advice of this 
Houſe. | 
Mr Waller.] I move, That you would take one Head 
after another. The Motion was made to put the Ad- 
miralty into hands that may be truſted, of ſkill and 
fidelity. | | 

Mr Smith.] I ſhall ſpeak only to the Sea. No man 
but will allow that it has been ill managed. The Ad- 
miralty apply themſelves to it as much as they are ca- 
pable; I wiſh their knowlege was as much as their fide- 
lity ; but if they were ever ſo knowing, I fear they 
have no power. Orders are ſent to the Fleet from time 
to time, and they have no knowlege of them : They 
give Commiſſions to the Admiral, and he is to have 
Inſtructions elſewhere. I would enquire how it ſhould 
happen, that when a Deſcent was reſolved by a Council 
of War to be impraCticable, yet Orders were given to 
purſue it, and your Ships that were foul to lie by, and 
no Orders to clean them, and that thoſe that were clean 


had 
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had no Orders to go out? You are informed of Salvage, 
for reward of re-taking Ships, detained, and the men 
forced to plunder Neutral Ships—The Salvage paid 
into the Admiralty. I move, Tnat all Orders for the Fleet 
may be hereafter from the Admiralty, and perſons em- 
ployed in it proper for the employment. 

Sir Richard Onſlow *.] I, am improper to ſpeak on 
this ſubject, being one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty. I have always obſerved, that Gentlemen 
are tender of the Honour of Gentlemen. I believe that, 
notwithſtanding the Report that has been made, the 
Admiralty can juſtify themſelves. All the complaint of 
the loſs of 1500 Ships comes from the Inſurers princi- 
pally, and not from the Merchants. Pray proceed, Head 
by Head, on the Report, and let the Admiralty an- 
ſwer it. 

Col. Granville.) TI am obliged to give you an account 
of the Report. Since Iam up, I will ſay ſomething to 
your Queſtion. Tis no wonder that of late we have 
been ſo unfortunate ; ſince unſucceſsfulneſs is the natu- 
ral product of unſkilfulneſs—The work is too great for 
the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. We had the good 
fortune to beat the French Fleet, and how came that to 
be unſucceſsful? The fault was not at Sea, it muſt be 
here; we were never more peſtered with Privateers ; 
their truſt is too great for the Commiſſioners experience. 
"Tis a great while ſince. the Battle at Sea, and Sir Fobr 
Aſpby has not been examined any where about the pro- 
ſecution of the Battle, but at your Bar, and he muſt, 
with all that guilt upon him, be ſtill truſted. I have 
all reſpect for the Commiſſioners of. the Admiralty, that 
they are very well intentioned for the Government, but 
I ſhould be glad that truſt was put into the hands of 
thoſe that have experience. I believe they think not 

* Speaker of the Houſe of Com- of the Tellers of the Exchequer dur- 
mons in 1698, and in the reign of ing Lite. In 1716, he was created 
King George I, one of the Lords Loid Onflow, and died the year 
of the Treaſury, aud Chancellor of after. He was Grandfather to the 


the Exchequer, On reſigning thoſe preſent Lord, and Uncle te the 
Offices in 2715, he was made one late Speaker. 
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themſelves ſkilful Admirals; it ſeems the Government 
does not think ſo, for the Fleet muſt have ſuch Orders 
as the Queen ſhall think fit. If they mult not be truſted 
with Orders, I think them not fit for this great Affair. 

Lord Falkland.) That which ſeems to be the Ground 
of the Queſtion is, the Report made from the Com- 
mittee. I may ſay that Report was too ſudden, and 
there are material omiſſions in that Report. A great 
part of your loſſes proceeds from getting protections, 
and they get inſurance, and ſo venture out, and are 
taken; this ought to have been maturely examined, 
when, where, and how loſt. Unleſs you have Ships for 
cruiſing, let who will be Admirals, it will be the ſame 
thing ſtill—There is experience required in a Chairman, 
as well as an Admiral. 

Col. Granville.] I appeal to the Gentlemen of the 
Committee, if one third part of thoſe Ships foun- 
dered at Sea, as is ſaid? 7 8 Berry ſaid, If 
he had time, he could make it appear that 3000 Ships 
have been loſt.” —Prieftman ſaid, ** It one Ship in three 
eſcaped, they were gainers.”* But Sir Robert Kich ſaid, 
He was of another Opinion.” 

Mr Smith.] I do acknowlege, Lord Falkland did tell 
you, the laſt Seſſion, there were not Ships enough to 
cruiſe—But the Dover Frigate lay a fortnight without 
Orders for cruiſing. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I never ſaw the like upon this 
occaſion. You ordered a Report; that was made on Satur- 
day—and now we ſpend all our time in arraigning that 
Report, and the Houſe. I think it very extraordinary, 
after the Report has been received, for all the Com- 
mittee to be arraigned, and to put you from your bu- 
ſineſs. Advice is now your buſineſs. In all the public 
prints, there is not a week but you have news of loſſes 
at Sea of twenty, and thirty, and fifty Ships. This of 
Lord Falkland is but a little matter of the complaint. 
We are obliged to the Hollanders to ſet out fifty Ships 
and 17,000 men; if ſo, we have 13, ooo men to ſup- 
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ply our Trade, and make Convoys. I was in hopes we 
had ſufficient men to guard the Seas. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I did eaſily foreſee that a De- 
bate of ſo large a field would be a long one. I would 
be tender how I enter into the Debate of the inſuffici- 
ency, or unſkilfulneſs, of the Admiralty. As for the 
firſt, it cannot be attributed to an Engiſhman; for the 
latter, I am ſorry it is ſo great, to the ruin of them- 
ſelves, and the whole Nation. As for Alliances, if once 
you ſhake that part of Alliances, they can make Peace, and 
you not, when you want thoſe Alliances, and the Ally 
againſt you that will be worſe than the Alliances.—I a- 
gree, it is for the intereſt of England, and its ſecurity, to 
be found only in the Fleet ; but this I agree, by the way, 
if you are at the charge of a Fleet only from Spithead 
to the Land's end, you will have a very ill account of 
the War. If you have no other ways to annoy the 
French King, but your Fleet, you will come ſhort of. 
expectations. Before you advance any Judgment, or 
Advice, know how theſe things come to paſs—That 
the Admiralty is not truſted, is a miſtake; they are as, 
much truſted as ever any—The number of Ships was 
never in the Admiralty The Queſtion is, Whether there 
has been any neglect in ſecuring of Trade? Then, they 
failed in their Duty, but if it cannot be prevented by 
them, they are not in fault; Merchants run away with- 
out Convoy, for Lucre, and fall into the hands of the 
Enemy, and they are gainers if one or two come ſafe 
home. Your loſſes have been as great in other Wars 
as this. 1 co affirm, that you have not Ships enough to 
maintain the War and Trade too. If there had been, 
there had been reaſon for your advice, but now the Com- 
miſſioners have got experience, and at your coſt have 
learned it, it would be ſtrange to turn them out. 

dir Thomas Clarges.] I would not have the Houſe 
miſled. It is ſaid, “you have no convenient Ports“ 
But at Breſt, and St Malo's, they muſt have ſeveral 
winds to go in and out; and if we have no more Ships, 
we cannot help this. But you gave 1,700,000 /. for the 
Ordnance and Fleet, which, conſidering what wear and tear 


you 
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you gave for Ships, would have built Ships for the ſer- 
vice of your Trade. No aid formerly was given for 
Ships; the Cuſtoms ought to be for that. The firſt 
Money was not half ſpent for Ships, and till you ap- 
propriated it, it was not done. We never loſt ſo many 
Ships in ſo ſhort a time. To have ſuch great loſſes, and 
we know not how, is very unfortunate. I think it rea- 
ſonable, under ſuch misfortunes, to change hands, not 
only in the Admiralty ; but I would go through all. I 
think the charge of ſo great a Fleet, though very wiſe 
and gallant, too great for one man. The French King 
had ſome others joined with Tourville—In this extre- 
mity we catch at the firſt thing we light of. 

Col. Auſten.] Give me leave, my modeſty ſafe, not 
to confeſs myſelf ſo ignorant in the Affairs of the Ad- 
miralty as ſome Gentlemen would have me. If I ſhow 
there is no fault at all in the Admiralty, I take off all 
that has been ſaid againſt them. Of what was alleged 
at the Committee ; there was no proof, no names of 
Ships, no Places, &c. The Inſurers have brought 
theſe loſſes upon you, by making the Ships ready to 
5 go without Convoys. 

Us Sir Fobu Lowther.] I fear there is ſomething in the 
Queſtion, that may give the Houſe occaſion to repent 
afterwards. *Tis ſaid, „Ships have been loſt,” and 
you have had reaſons on one ſide, and another, why 
| You were told of want of Ships laſt Parliament And the 

Office of Inſurance have forty per Cent. if the Shi 
„ comes ſafe home, and if taken, twenty per Cent. and Fa 
| tl the Merchant cares not if his Ship be taken. I hope 
$3 ſome remedy may be provided for this. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) This happens unluckily, that 
| the only perſon of experience 1s the only perſon com- 
1 pulüGlhined of; Prieftman. ' 
vH Sir Thomas Clarges.] This is to excuſe Prieſtman, who 
44 ſhould do it himſelf. 

Mr Finch.) I have heard of complaints, and I wiſh 
things better managed; but when I give Judgment, I 
muſt ſee that thele miſcarriages be proved. As for 
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the power of the Admiralty, J am not able to deter- 
mine that matter, but to ſay their Commiſſion does not 
authoriſe them, is no objection upon the perſons. I 
can neither condemn nor juſtify the ability of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Admiralty. As for the Merchants, they 
are haſty to make their profit, and this, it is ſaid, comes 
from the Inſurance. The Ship that was retaken by ſeven 
men and a boy, when they came home, demanded their 
reward, and had it declared in the Admiralty; but the 
Owners were ſo far from allowing it, that they moved 
for a prohibition: It was wondered at; but being en- 
— into, the Merchants were ſorry the Ship was re- 
taken, and would have been much greater gainers by 
the Inſurance, if the Ship had been loſt. 

Col. Churchill.) Some men are employed in the Fleet, 
not Seamen; as Capt. Warren, condemned for Cowar- 
dice, and in the Weſt Indies he loſt a Ship of 50 Guns 
We have Brewers Clerks put in for Commanders by the 
Admiralty— | 

Sir Robert Rich.) If I had put a man into the Fleet 
in command, not a Seaman, I were not fit to fit in the 
Admiralty; but, as to what is ſaid of taking men upon 
truſt, I know not this Captain Warren condemned for 
Cowardice—1 know not that he was a Brewer's Clerk, 
but he married a Brewer's Widow—He ſubmitted to 
all the examination of the Admiralty—That he was an 
eminent Seaman, the Navy-board teſtified ; but the hurt 
is not here: Till you bring the Fleet to better diſcipline, 
to prevent the Captains from taking Convoy- Money“, the 
Fleet will never be in a better condition, 

Col. Churchill.) Since Rich has mentioned taking Con- 
voy-Money, I hope ſome will be puniſhed for Miſma- 
nagement, as others have been for taking Convoy-Money. 

Mr Attorney Somers.] As the Queſtion is worded, 
I cannot come up to it. If the Queſtion be, to con- 
ſtitute Perſons ſkilful in maritime affairs,“ it muſt im- 
ply, that thoſe that are in the employment of the Admi- 
ralty are not. 


* Churchill had been ſent to the Toxwer for this Offence, See Fol. IX. 
p. 430-6, : 
Vol. X. T Admiral 
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Admiral Ruſſel.} J am ſo ſenſible that J am not able 
to give advice in what is before you, that I ſhall not 
offer at any. That there is a loſs of Merchant-ſhips, 
there is no doubt of ; whether proviſion has been 
made to ſecure them, I ſhall not ſay. *Tis impoſſible 
to have a Fleet and number of Ships to guard forty 

laces. Poſſibly the Commiſſioners did not fo well un- 
derſtand the buſineſs of the Admiralty as they do now; 
and as for what Prieſtman ſaid of the Merchants Loſſes, 
I ſhould have ſaid it myſelf. 


Keſolved, That his Majeſty be humbly adviſed to conſtitute 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, Perfons of known experience 
in the Admiralty-Affairs “. 


[ November 22, Omitted. ] 
Weaneſday, November 23. 


In a Grand Committee. On Advice to the King. Sir 
Francis Winnington in the Chair. 


Mr Foley.) The i and Navy, points of 
the greateſt concernment, we ſhould have begun with. 
The King calls for your Advice, and we are in an 
unhappy condition. When we entered into the War, 
all agreed that the Enemy was very powerful, to en- 
ſlave his neighbours, and had gone a good way in it; 
and that made the States of Holland entruſt a Stadt- 
holder with Power. That which encouraged us to en- 
ter into the War was, that our neighbours were una- 
nimous to ſuppreſs this Power : If all had been una- 
nimous to attack him, in four years time we might 
have brought him to our terms. As to point of 
Trade, the French King has broken that ſtratagem. 
All, except ourſelves, trade with him. We have had 
notice of this, and thoſe ſhips that have been taken 
trading, have been diſcharged. What have your Al- 
lies done for you ? Have not the French taken Towns 
in ſight of them ?—At Sea, the laſt year, and not to 
come at him! This year you had a f ight, and he at- 
* This Vote, being in the Committee, is not entered in the Journal. 
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tacked you with half his Ships; you beat him; and 
what fruit had you of this Victory? His Forts are 
ſtrong, and there is no way but a Deſcent upon him 
in his own Country; and how that has been managed 
you have heard reported. After all, the Allies can do 
nothing for you, and trade with the French. What I 
am moſt afraid of is, that, inſtead of a Deſcent upon 
him, he will threaten a Deſcent upon you. Whatever 
Fleet is at Sea, or Forces aboard, they will do you no 
good; and the Sea, whatever Army you have there, 
muſt follow the fate of the Land; and there muſt be 
ſomething to encourage the French King to make a 
Deſcent. One is, the differences at home, and the 
methods by which we manage our buſineſs. We are 
unhappy to continue in Parties, without being upon 
one bottom. I hope we may find ſome way to ſecure 
ourſelves. *Tis ſaid, The Miniſters ſerve you with 
the beſt of their ſkill.” You are the beſt Judges of 
that; but as to Treachery, no man is perfectly __ 
nor perfectly wicked. No man is ſo wicked as to bring 
in the French King; but. your Orders may be delayed, 
and Intelligence ſent him. None doubts but that he 
is deſigning a Deſcent, and you are in the dark, and 
can judge of nothing but by the event: But the French 
King can take his meaſures; he knows who are 
treacherous to you. The laſt year, you were like to 
have had a great loſs by the Smyrna Fleet being or- 
dered to come to Ireland *; but, 1 obſerve, the French 
Fleet never came to Sea till thoſe Orders went out. 
They ſent word, that the French Fleet was laid up, 
and therefore ours muſt be ſo We kept out, and loſt 
many—Though the Fleet, in purſuit, was not Wind- 
bound, it was Order-bound. I know not why they 
were not at liberty to purſue their Victory. From un- 
avoidable Evidence, the hands you are in are not ſafe 
hands—That is, that the French King ſhould draw fo 
great an Army on his Coaſts, and have Tranſport-ſhips 
ready for his men, and we ſhould have no notice, and 
not half Forces enough left for our ſecurity; I deſire 
| * See p 162-43, Nolte. 
7 you 
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you-to conſider, whether thoſe who have ſuffered you 
to be ſo ſurprized, will not do it again. *Tis ſtrange, 
that we ſhould not know the ſtrength of the French 
Fleet, till we had fought them. We know that, from 
all parts of England, diſcontented perſons flocked to 
London, with Arms and Horſes (eized, and not one 
man was diſcovered of the Conſpirators. Though we had 
very few Forces left, yet there were great complaints 
of free-quarter, this ſummer, on Members of yours, 
and no man puniſhed for invading of property. They 
ſeize ſhipping to a great value, and no one man has 
had fſatisfattion. Another thing I ſhall mention; men 
. diſcharged from impriſonment in Weſtminſter-Hall, and 
afterwards Guards put upon them. A great many in- 
ſtances might be given more, and I might fly higher 
to take off heads—But I move you to come to this 
Reſolution, That the great Affairs of the Govern- 
ment, for the time paſt, have been unſucceſsfully ma- 
naged ; and that the King be moved, for the future, 
to employ men of known integrity and fidelity.” 

Sir William Strickland.) I cannot tell where it is we 
are wounded, I would not have the management in 
ſuch hands for the future; but this cannot be while 
we have a Cabinet- Council. 

Mr Waller.] < Cabinet-Council” is not a word to be 
found in our Law-books. We knew it not before ; 
we took it for a nick-name. Nothing can fall out 
more unhappily than to have a diſtinction made of the 
„Cabinet“ and * Privy-Council.” It has had this 
effect in the Country, and muſt have; that, in the 
Country, the Juſtices of the Peace, and Deputy- 
Lieutenants, will be afraid to act: They will ſay, 
hey cannot go on;” and why? Becauſe ſeveral of 


them have been miſrepreſented, and are not willing to 
act; they know not who will ſtand by them; and are 
loth to make diſcoveries, unleſs ſeconded. If ſome of 
the Privy-Council muſt be truſted, and ſome not, to 
whom muſt any Gentleman apply? Muſt he aſæ, Who 
is a Cabinet-Counſellor?“ This creates miſtruſt in 
: the 
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the People. I am ſure, theſe diſtinctions of ſome be- 
ing more truſted than others, have given great diſſatiſ- 
faction. This is what I have met with this Summer 3 
and therefore I ſecond the Motion. 

Sir Richard Temple.) All Governments reduce their 
Council to a few: Holland does; and the French King 
to three. | 

Mr Waller.] We have reduced our Secretaries from 
two to one. The Queſtion propoſed was, That the 


King be adviſed, that all matters of State be adviſed 
on in the Privy-Council; and that the management of 


them by a Cabal is dangerous.“ 


Sir John Lowther.) I would willingly fit down, if 


I did not think the Honour of the Houſe, and our 
Safety, concerned in the Queſtion. What will Fo- 
reigners ſay to this? I have heard foreign Miniſters 
ſay, That 'tis better for their Affairs in England than 
any where elſe, becauſe once a year the Parliament ſits; 
and, without the charge of intelligence, they know all 
Affairs.“ If you act by meaſures of no Country, nor 


your own, [what will enſue?] Had you not a ſecret 


Committee in the Examination of Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey's Murder? Of this Committee of Council I am 
one. I had rather be at home. Conſider your own 
Honour, and do what you pleaſe. h 

Mr Clarke.) I doubt whether this Advice is practi- 
cable, in the way it is laid down. It appears who had 
the management chiefly in the Deſcent, and Tranſporta- 
tion of it from Ireland to the Thames, and all for that 
great undertaking. 

Mr Waller.) If the Government be betrayed, I 
doubt not but Gentlemen will be ſo bold as to declare 
the Perſons that have done it. Impeachments have 


* 


been in Parliament againſt Perſons, for taking too much 


upon them. Two things plainly have been faulty; 
Want of Intelligence, and Orders, to that which is our 
great ſafety, the Fleet. The unſucceſsfulneſs of the 
Fleet, laſt year, came from uncertainty of Orders. We 
took our Orders in a French ſhip, before we had them 


13 from 
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from our own*. All has come from delay of Orders, 
as if our Deſcent ſhould come to nothing. 1} am of 
this Opinion, that the unſucceſsfulneſs of the Deſcent 
was for want of Intelligence from the Secretary, and 
thoſe who iſſued out thoſe Orders. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] In due time, this may 
come before you. This Debate is not properly before 
you now; for, after it was reported, it was not referred 
to your conſideration ; but properly in its place it may 
come before you. I ſhall only obſerve, that, as the 
Queſtion ſtands on your. paper, nobody can give an 
Affirmative or a Negative to it. 

Mr Goodwin Wharton.) Some, by the ill Advices 
they gave King James, were a means to change his 
Government; and the management of this Govern- 
ment makes me think the {ame thing is doing now. 
The day the King made his Speech, before he fpoke 
it, there was a Speech went about, that did burleſque 
it, Head by Head. You were told, by Foley, That 
he could not enumerate all, —for they were numerous.” 
I know it well, that the Gazette of the 10th of May 
told us, That the French were ſeen on our Coaſt, 
but they ſtood off for France.” I did myſelf acquaint 
the Queen, on the 14th of May, © That the French 
were not gone out of the Channel.” I believe 
the Cabinet-Council were called, and ordered the Fleet 
to ſail. All was in confuſion as to-the Deſcent. The 
Enemy was upon you, before you knew of it. I ſaw 
a Meſſenger, at the Secretary's Office, fit grumbling 
with another Meſſenger, © That *tis your turn to go, 
and Pl not go till I am paid for what I have done be- 
fore.” This being ſo, how can your affairs go on with 
vigour? Things are to be done by proper judges of 
them. In King James I's time, there was a Council 
of War in the Palatinate buſineſs, and a Council of 
War in the Iſle of Rhe Deſcent. Is it credible that 
men, brought up to Books only, ſhould underſtand Ar- 
mies and Fleets ? *Tis impoſſible that they ſhould con- 
duct what they underſtand not. The method of this 


Ste p. 181-4, 
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Cabinet is not the method nor the practice of Eng- 
land. As for private Councils, all Kings have their 
Favourites; and I with the King had ſuch a Secretary 
as Mazarine, to ſecure the intereſt of- the Nation, and 
not himſelf. The method is this ; things are concert- 
ed in the Cabinet, and then brought to the Council; 
ſuch a thing reſolved in the Cabinet, and brought and 
put upon them, for their Aſſent, without ſhowing any 
of the Reaſons. That has not been the method of 
Eugland. I am credibly informed, that it has been 
complained of in Council, and not much backed 
there. If this method be, you will never know who 
gives advice. If you think it convenient, I ſhall be 
of your mind; but I think this method is not for the 
ſervice of the Nation. 
Mr Fley.] I would have every Counſellor ſet his 
hand w his Aſſent, or Diſſent, to be diſtinguiſhed. 


Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that, 
many of the great Affairs of the Government having been 
for the time paſt, unſucceſsfully managed by thoſe that have 
had the direction thereof, under their Majeſties, their Maje- 
ſties be humbly addreſſed to prevent the like miſchief for the 
future, by pw . men of known integrity and ability *. 

November 24, Omitted. ] _ 


Friday, November 2 gen 


[Lord Falkland, by his ng Command, preſented to 
the Houſe an Eſtimate of the Navy, for the year 1693, a- 
mounting to 33,010 men, and 2,077,210 J. 10s. Charge, And 
the Earl of Ranelagh delivered a Lift of the Land-Forces, a- 
mounting to 8, 130 Horſe, 2,480 Dragoons, and 43,592 Foot; 
in all 54,562 men; and their annual Pay to 1, 448, 732“. 6s. 7d. 
Debate. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I find the numbers of 
Men, and Charges, infinitely increaſed ſince the laſt 
year T. I think it not fit that Copies ſhould go to 


Coffee- 
* This being in the Committee, 2,598 men; and yet the Charge was 
is not mentioned in the Journal. leſs by 41,097 J. 75. 5d. by reaſon 


+ Theabove Liſt exceeded the that the Danes and Dutch, in the 
Liſt given in the former Seſſion, * former Liſt, were all computed at 
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Coffee-houſes (as is ſaid;) but let us go immediately 
into a Committee, to conſider of it. Tis not poſſible 
for Country-Gentlemen to give an Opinion till they 
have conſidered: Pray let us have them lie upon the 
Table, to underſtand them by ſhort Notes, and that 
we may have liberty to have recourſe to the Papers, 
to conſider of them. | 

Mr Montagu.] I underſtand not why the Papers 
ſhould lie upon the Table till Tze/day : You will not 
have opportunity to redreſs the inconvenience that ſo 
long a day will produce; you cannot be better in- 
formed than you are; therefore let the Committee fit 
to-day. 

Lord Eland.] If we muſt give as much Money as 
we gave the laſt year, I hope Gentlemen will not take 
it ill that we proceed in the {ame ſteps. 

Col. Cornwall.) Here are Troops put into the Eſti- 
mate that were not laſt year in the World; therefore I 
move for Tueſday. 

Earl of Ranelagh.) That an Impoſition may not be 
made upon the Houſe, I muſt tell you, it is the Eſti- 
mate the King thinks fit for the next year, The King 
intends to augment Lord Oxford's regiment, by adding 
more Troops and more Men. 

Mr Palmes.] The Queſtion you are going to put is, 
to go on with the Supply; and on Tueſday to conſider 
the Papers—But *rill we are well informed of the Eſti- 
mate in the Papers, we cannot go on with the Supply. 
] believe every Gentleman is haſty to go on with the 
Supply. I remember that, the laſt Seſſion, a great 
Sum more came upon us after the Eſtimate was given 
in; therefore I move for Tueſday, &c. 

Mr Foley.] It could not be expected that the State 
of the War, brought in but juſt now, could be con- 
ſidered fo ſoon. The Sum 1s greater than ever was 


Engliſh Pay; but in this Lift, the giments of Dutch Foot, were com- 


three regiments of Daniſh Horſe, puted at Dutch Pay. See the Jour- 
nine of Dutch Horſe, ſeven batta- zal. 


lions of Daniſh Foot, and three re- 
| aſked 
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aſked in this Houſe. You ought to allow Gentlemen 
time to recolle& what Debates were laſt year, to make 
juſt exceptions againſt what js demanded ; it will ex- 
pedite your buſineſs the better. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] Are we reduced to ſuch 
a condition, that two or three days time for conſi- 
deration will ruin the Nation? Why were not theſe 
Papers brought in ſooner ? Is it poſſible that we can 
be informed now? Would a man do this in his own 
private affairs ? 

Sir Stephen Fox.) We have nothing to live on in the 
Treaſury, but the borrowing Clauſe. We cannot bor- 
row 1000 l. more. We expected 200,000 J. from the 
Chamber of London, and we have not received 60,000 J. 
We have not ſubſiſtence for the Army, not for one 
day more ; and, for the Army, it requires the utmoſt 
expedition. When the Houſe will make ſome chear- 
ful Vote, we may for ifome weeks more go on. This 
day may go a great way towards the Navy. 


[The conſideration of the Eſtimate and Liſt was referred 
to a Grand Committee.) 


Saturday, November 26. 
On Colonel Churchill's Complaint of Breach of Privilege. 


Colonel Churchill.) I received a Summons to attend 
the Board of Admiralty laſt night. When I was 
called in, the Lords examined me of what I ſaid here, 
« That ſome Perſons in the Fleet were Cowards*.” I 
know not that I am to anſwer any where, for what I 
ſay here, but to the Houſe, One of theſe Members 
ſaid, He wondered I ſhould trifle with them; they 
had power to give me an Oath.” I faid, I would 
not take it, till I had the direction of the Houſe ;” 
and deſired a Member then preſent to take notice of it. 
Colonel Auſten.] I was deſired by your Member to 
take notice, &c. I will tell you what it was. When 
Churchill appeared at the Admiralty, it was aſked, 


See p. 273. 
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on behalf of one Bremſtead, ©* Whether he knew he 
was a Coward ?? He ſaid, He would not give an 
account out of the Houſe, for what he had ſaid in the 
Houſe.” But the Queſtion was, Whether he had not 
ſaid it in other places?“ It was ſaid, It was in the 
power of the Board to give him an Oath ;” but it was 
not inſiſted on at the Board. The caſe was this : The 
King was petitioned for a man's life, condemned to be 
ſhot to death for a Coward. It was referred by the 
King to the Board. The end of enquiring of Chur- 
chill was, whether this man was fit to be pardoned ; but 
there was not any Queſtion, as to what was ſaid here. 

Colonel Churchill.] I think that Queſtion was preſſed 
upon Oath—And that Queſtion was aſked me, after I 
had refuſed, and I would not take an Oath, till I had 
the direction of the Houſe. 

Sir Edward Seymour.] I hardly underſtand the Ac- 
cuſation. They deſire to know the reaſon, why, for 
their information, he accuſed this man for being a 
Coward. I am as tender of Privilege as any man, but 
I do not take this as a deſign to ſubvert your Pri- 
vilege. 

Mr Foley.] As this is complained of, *tis a great 
Breach of the Privilege of the Houſe. Many Mem- 
bers are Officers, and if they muſt be called to account 
in another place, for what is done here, there is an 
end of Privilege. They aſk him of what was faid in 
this Houſe, and when he ſpoke of the Privilege of 
the Houſe, they told him of tendering an Oath, and 
afterwards told him, he ſpoke it in another place; but 
not till he ſpoke of the Privilege of the Houle, 

Mr Hampden.) I do not ſee that your Member was 
queſtioned for what he ſaid in the Houſe; but here 
was a Perſon condemned for a Coward, and applica- 
tion was made to the King for mercy to be ſhowed 
him, and they would inform themſelves of the man. 
Evidence is deſired from the greateſt man of the King- 
dom, if it fall out to be a Member—l do not ſee how 


Privi- 
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Privilege is concerned at all. I do not und erſtand 
how this is a Breach of Privilege. Here is no Sub- 
pæna, but deſire of Appearance. 

Sir Obriſtapber Muſgrave.) I ſpeak to the method 
of proceeding- You have had an Information from 
your Member; I ſuppoſe it is upon your Paper; pray 
read it, and when it is ſtated, every Gentleman may 
apply himſelf to it. 

Colonel Churchill.) JI take it, I was examined as a 
Member of Parliament. I ſaid, I was not obliged to 
anſwer, being words ſpoken in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, without their leave.” Sir Fob» Lowther told 
me, They had power to give me an Oath, if I trifled 
with them; but I would not anſwer without leave of 
the Houſe. 

Sir Jobn Lowther, a Commiſſioner of the Admiralty.] 
The matter of fact, and the words, are entirely denied. 
There was not a word of the Houſe of Commons, bur 
of words ſaid without doors; and he was not interro- 
gated to any thing ſaid in the Houſe. 

Mr Goodwin Wharton.) The matter is ſtated truly 
and rightly. As the Information is made, the next 
thing 1s to conſider, whether it be a Breach of Privi- 
lege; which you cannot do till the Parties withdraw. 
If they had ſent for him, a Commander in the Fleet, 
either for matters ſaid in or out of the Houſe, they 
could not, without leave of the Houſe. This concerns 
the Privilege of the Houſe, and Liberty of Speech. 

Lord Falkland.) Here is a Complaint; and, if you 
can, have indifferent perſons to inform you the right 
ſtate of the thing. | 


Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I think, no man ought 


to be interrogated of matters ſaid in this Houſe. *Tis 
ſaid, the matter is not agreed. You having it upon 
your Paper, can tell how far the matter is not agreed. 

Sir John Lowther.)] If the words be admitted, whi- 
ther ſhall this Privilege extend ? Here is no ſuit, nor 
anſwering without doors what has been ſaid within; 
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where is the hurt of all this? *Tis only to be in- 
formed of a Perſon. 

Mr Clarke.] J hear ſome call for the Order of the Day, 
but I think this matter is not to be ſo diſmiſſed. I will 
conclude all to be true, if. the objections are not an- 
ſwered. 

Col. Churchill. ] I do declare, that, if the Houſe pleaſe 
to paſs it by, I do. 

Col. Auſten. ] From the beginning, I told him, © He 
was not ſent for, for words ſaid in the Houſe.” I do 
not ſay the word * triflingꝰ was not ſaid, but I muſt 
affirm I heard nothing of it; he will do me that right. 
I was a by-ſtander, and ſaid nothing. 

Col. Churchill.) The telling of the man's life con- 
demned, Sc. was the latter end of the Diſcourſe, not 
the beginning. Till after my refuſal of the Oath, they 
ſpoke nothing; 1 ſaid © I would have nothing to do 
with the blood of the man.”” 

Sir Robert Rich.) We had no ſcruple to aſk him 
what was ſaid out of the Houſe. Tis true, he ſaid the 
words in the Houſe, but having ſaid the words out of 
the Houſe, we thought we might interrogate him of 
them. We have traced the Office, and out of the Of- 
fice, and can find nothing of him. There was hardly 
any Ship had more men killed and wounded in it than 
his Ship; but if it could be proved that he was a Coward, 
he mu die; and I hope the Houſe will permit us to 
ſearch into this, to inform the King of it. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I think you ſhould declare, 
That no Member be examined for what he has ſaid 
here.“ Neither muſt it go for doctrine that a man 
may declare without doors what has been ſaid here, and 
the intention of the thing muſt not alter the thing. 

Col. Titus.} Do you think that this is a new Privi- 
lege? This is calling that in queſtion, that was ever 
out of queſtion. 

The Speaker.] It had been a civil thing, and a rea- 
ſonable thing, for * Admiralty to have told Churchill, 

„They 
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They had no intent to interrogate him as to any thing 


ſaid in the Houſe.” 
This matter paſſed over without any Vote “. 
[ November 26, Omitted.] 


Monday, November 28. 


In a Grand Committee. On the Bill for regulating Tryals in 
caſes of Treaſon. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] This is a neceſſary Bill for pre- 
ſervation of the Government, and the King's Perſon. 
The hardſhips the Nation endured in conſtructive Trea- 
ſon was one of the greateſt motives and inducements 
to the late change ; and, amongſt other things, the re- 
gulation of Tryals for Treaſon was one of the Heads 
preſented to the King to be redreſſed. At Henry I'V's 
coming to the Crown, there was a Revolution as ſtrange 
and extraordinay as this. The firſt he made was re- 
ducing the Tryals for Treaſon to the 25th of Edward III. 
Why? To let the people ſee, they were ſecure in their 
Lives and Eſtates. Since the King came to the Go- 
vernment, it has been ſet out in ſeveral Acts how 


Judgment of Treaſon was perverted. Our public faith 


to the Nation was engaged in ſuch a Bill as this. 
That is the way to reconcile all People. This is only 
as much as to ſay; corruptions were in the Judges, 
and you will not remedy that: Before the 25th of Ed- 
ward III, Common-Law Treaſons were ſo numerous, 
that nobody could tell what to do; and that of the 
25th of Edward III was made, becauſe there were ſo many 
conſtructions then, and now fo lately—I know not how 
much wiſer we are now than we were the laſt Seſſion, 
when this paſſed here, and the Lords put a clog upon 
it. This is the means to quiet mens ſpirits. 

Sir Edward Huſſey.) To fill up the Blank, © That 
the Bill ſhall not commence till the end of the French 
War,” is, nobody knows when. We have heard lately 


® This Debate is not mentioned in the Journal. 
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of a Plot 4, but whether a Plot, or no Plot, we know 
not. I would fill up the Blank, “for the Bill to com- 
mence in January 1693, or 1694.“ If by that time the 
Government be not ſettled, it will not be at all. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] J have heard it ſaid, and with- 
out contradiction, ** That King James's friends are plot- 
ting“ If this King had not extraordinarily ſtopped his 
hands, he had made many examples— No doubt there 
was a Plot; many Horſe-Officers came to town—Your 
ſafety is already ſhaken, and I hope you will conſider 
the King's ſafety ſb far as not to let this Bill commence 
before the end of the French War. | 

Mr Sollicitor Trevor.] I offer, that the filling up of 
the Blank may be, From the end of the French War,” 
and what moves me to it is, that from thence the dan- 
ger of the Government proceeds; and to prevent the 
great danger, and not go upon an imaginary danger. 
Whether is the greater danger, from your Enemies, or an 
imaginary one of injuſtice from Weſtminſter-Hall? *Tis 
ſaid by Clarges, He wonders we are grown wiſer this 
Seſſion than the laſtꝰ Nobody thinks the French made 
that attempt, but from encouragement here. I hope, by 
what we have learned ſince laſt Seſſion, we ſhall be more 
conſiderate now. The danger from Weſtminſter-Hall is, 
when Parliaments are not frequent; it is impoſſible, in 
theſe circumſtances of War we are in, that Parliaments 
ſhould not meer. This is enough to ſatisfy me, that 
the danger is not from hence; and I move, That this 
Bill may commence from the time the French War ſhall 
be ended.“ | 
Mr Harley] I ſuppoſe it out of doubt, that we are 
in danger of our Enemies; will putting off this Bill ſe- 
cure you? The beſt way to ſecure the Government is to 
ſet men at eaſe. Poſſibly the King, in his Speech, may 
have particularly pointed out this Bill, becauſe the only 
public Bill that flipped the laſt Seſſion. I join in the Mo- 
tion, That it commence in January next.“ 

Ste p. 288. Note. 
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Mr Finch. ] You have been moved to fill up the Blank 
« To commence from and after the expiration of the 
French War.” When I conſider the Motion, I admire : 


*Tis a good reaſon, why the Bill ſhould never take, 


place. We are told of Plots and Conſpiracies, and that 
the Bill ſhould not paſs now, becauſe of them. The 
meaning of that muſt be ſuppoſed, that it is very diffi- 
cult to bring a guilty man to puniſhment. It fo, I 
would not have the Bill commence after the War, 
but never. Therefore, I cannot but wonder, that, be- 
cauſe of Plots, the Bill ſhould not commence till after 
the War, therefore pray let it never commence at all! 
But this begs the Queſtion, Whether this Bill brings dif- 
ficulty upon the Government ? Conſider, it has once paſ- 
ſed the Houſe, been examined, and laid open, and then 
it was thought requiſite. But you are told, There is 
no danger of miſconſtruction of Treaſon whilſt Parlia- 
ments are ſitting, and ſo they will be during the War.” 
T have heard in this Houſe of miſconſtruction of Treaſon, 
judged by the very preſent Judges. If ſuch miſcon- 
ſtructions have been, they are very ancient, and ſtill uſed. 
The matter of this Bill provides no more, than that an 
innocent man may have opportunity to make his inno- 
cence appear. How often has it been ſaid, that denial 
of a Copy of the Indictment to the priſoner is againſt 
Law, and Records ſhowed to verify that? All the Judges 
before denied copies of Indictments; ſo they do ſtill. 
That was one thing laid as a hardſhip upon criminal 
proceedings before. Is this a hindrance of Juſtice? I 
do ſolemnly proteſt, that, /if any man will ſhow that 
one part of the Bill acquits a guilty man, I will be 
againſt that part, but till then I muſt nor take it for 
granted, that it is a Bill to cover Criminals. Therefore 
I concur with the Motion © To commence January 2 5.” 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) As this Clauſe is arraigned, 
I think every man ſhould declare it not to be a protec- 
tion to guilty men. In the beginning of the Convention, 
this was thought neceſſary ; but now *tis thought to 
hinder bripging Criminals to Juſtice. You are told by 
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the Sollicitor-General, There are no apprehenſions of 
the Judges, becauſe of the frequency of Parliaments.“ But 
if the matter deſired be reaſonable, we ought to keep 


it out of the power of the Judges I have known Judges 


make Juries go out three times upon Jgnoramus. We 
find very forward Witneſſes of late; one now in New- 
gate, Parſon Young *, who accuſed the Biſhop of Rochefter 
of Treaſon: ls it not prudent to prevent ſuch practices? 
If he had ſucceeded, the Perſons muſt have died. I 
cannot imagine why the Government ſhould be weakened, 
becauſe a Copy of the Indictment mult be given the pri- 
ſoners. At the free Conference, the laſt Seſſion, I heard 
a great man ſay, This Bill was not a new Law, but 


a declarative Law, and not enacting a new Law.” Why 


ſhould we not rectify that which the Judges ſay is no 
Law? Therefore I move, That this may commence 


January the 25th next.“ 


Sir Jobn Lowther.) It has been ſaid, © That a great 
many have been committed for Treaſon, and not pro- 
ſecuted.“ For that very reaſon, I am againſt that part 
of the Bill—They are not only Enemies, by their own 
confeſſion, and we cannot proſecute them now, and yet 


* This Robert Young being com- 
mitted to Newgete, till he diſcharg- 


ed a Fine impoſed upon him, one 


Pearſon, a priſoner in the ſame place 
for debt, pereeiving Toung to be 
very expert in counterfeiting hands, 
told him, That if he could contrive 
a Plot and father it upon the Earls 
of Marlborough and Saliſbury, Dr 
Thomas Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and ſome others, he might ſoon have 
Money enough to pay his Fine.” 
Young gladly accepted the propo- 
ſal, but told Pearſon, That nothin 

could be done 1n that matter, till 
he was releaſed;“ which, in a ſhort 
time, was effected by a certain Stra- 
tagem. Young happened to procure 
theEarl of Marlborough's hand, which 
he counterfeited ſo exactly, that it 
wa £ very difficult to diſtinguiſhthe 
true from the falſe. Afterwards he 
drew up an Aſſociation, and affixed 
to ic the hands ot the Earls of Marl. 


borough and Saliſbury, as alſo Sir Bafil 
Firebrace, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and Lord Cornbury's, which two laſt 
were written by another hand. One 
Blactbead went three times to the 
Biſhop of Rochefler's houſe at Brom- 
ley in Kent, with a fictitious errand 
rom a ſuppoſed Dr of Divinity, but 
with no other intention than to con- 
vey the forged Aſſociation into a 
ſecret place, where it was afterwards 
found by the King's Meſſenger, 
who, upon information given b 
Young againſt that Prelate, came brit 
to ſecure his Perſon, and then to 
ſearch his Houſe. His Lordſhip was 
for ſome days under confinement ; 
but, upon a ſtrict examination of 
the whole matter before the Coun- 
eil, and the confronting of lach ead 
with Young, the Forgery was evi- 
dently diſcovered, and his Lord- 
ſhip's innocence made manifett. 
Tindal's continuation of Rapin. 


we 
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we muſt have this Bill to make proſecution more diſ- 
ficult. Were you a ſettled Government, this Bill would be 
more proper than now. If they think this Bill will be 
a protection, though but imaginary, and not real, it will be 
an encouragement to deſigns againſt the Government. 
There may be a reaſon for this Bill, but now this looks 
like leſſening the Prerogative, as is ſaid, but properly it 
leſſens your ſtrength of Government. If Liberty go be- 
yond its bounds, tis no more ſo, but Licence. As the 
Law now itands, it cannot touch ſuch offenders, there- 
fore I would not weaken it more by this Bill. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] This Bill muſt be paſſed, in the 
reſult, by the King, and nobody elſe. I am afraid the 
King is informed that this Bill is prejudicial to his ſecu- 
rity; but it was the Advice of the laſt Parliament, that, 
for the ſecurity of the King, ſuch a Bill was neceſſary ; 
and as the Law ſtands now, Witneſſes for the Priſoners 
are on their Words, and not their Oaths ; this Bill is, that 
they ſhould not extravagantly ſay what they will. I 
think this Bill therefore is for the King's ſafety. 

Mr Comptroller Vharton.] I am one of thoſe that 
have always been for ſuch a Bill, and ſhall ever be. I 
cannot think people too eaſy upon their Tryals. I am 
of opinion that thoſe Gentlemen would not alter the 
Law during the War, nor the practice of it. There arc 
ſuch jealouſies and ſuch caſes, that I fear it impoſſible 
to anſwer, when people own not the Government; and 
one is, that the King has no right to the Crown, and 
therefore we cannot alter the Law : But unleſs ſomething 
be done to this purpoſe, when our eyes are open, and 
in a little more ſecurity—not to commence till the end of 
the War; then you may have this Law to Poſterity. We 
ſhall have Peace, or elſe not be a Nation. Let it be as 
eaſy to hang a great man, as it was to hang Lord Ruſſe/. 
I would paſs the Bill for Poſterity, and fill up the blank, 
Not to commence till the end of the War.” 


Col. Granville.] I ſhall never count:nance any thing 


againſt the Government. I came into the change as early 
as any body to the Government, and will be the laſt 
> U that. 
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that ſhall go out of it. I wonder that Gentlemen of 
the Privy-Council ſhould complain of men riding armed, 
and that they are not laid by the heels ; but to tell you, 
that ſuch a Bill ſhould paſs, and no certain time limited 
when it ſhould commence, is a contradiction. But the 
heſt time to have this Bill, is when we can get it. No.] 
we have a good Prince on the Throne, and no more ſea- 
ſonable time than now. The Judges tell you, One 
Witneſs, with Circumſtances, is ſufficient to convict a man 
of Treaſon ;*”* but to let men come out of priſon, after 
having been long detained, and nothing againſt them; 
and fince there have been practices of forging hands, as 
in the Biſhop of Rocheſter's caſe, it is very ſeaſonable 
to have ſuch a Bill. 

Sir Jobn Lowther.] Without a ſpecial Commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer, it is impoſſible to bring theſe men 
to Tryal. 

Mr Finch.) You have been told who are for and who 
againſt this Bill without doors; thoſe I would regard. 
*Tis ſaid, ** Thoſe who have not taken the Oaths to the 
Government, are for this Bill.” I did, and am for it. 
The objection againſt it is; Make not proſecution of 
Treaſon more difficult now, than in former reigns.” A 
great man was named: (I can eaſily gueſs why) Was 
that great man proſecuted illegally, and therefore pray 
continue it ſo? Theſe very Judges have reſolved the ſame 
point of Law. That which makes truth appear, (which 
is the deſign of this Bill) makes it impoſſible that a 
guilty man ſhould eſcape. I find eyes were upon me, 
when the things were ſtirred, urging -a point of Law, in 
Lord Delamere's Tryal, „That one Witneſs with Cir- 
cumſtances, and violent Circumſtances, was ſufficient.” 
I fay ſo now—lf there be any fault in it, it is what all 
Nations concur in. *Tis ſaid “ that men ride armed, 
and declare the King has no right to the Crown, and are 
for King James —I attended the anſwer, and it was 
ſaid, There was no good proof“ If proof, why are 
not theſe men puniſhed ? *Tis ſaid, That men can point 
out, who are for, and who againſt the Government.” 


*T is 
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*Tisa hard circumſtance for men to be pointed out, to be 
ſlaadered by the Eye, and to expoſe them to the fury of 
the Rabble. If Circumſtances be ſtrong againſt a man, 
he ought to be brought to Tryal. The Judges have judg- 
ed, That one Witneſs, with pregnant Circumſtances, 
is proof againſt a man; and they having ſo judged, it is 
time for the Parliament to declare what are pregnant 
Circumſtances. I think this is no hardſhip upon the 
Government, and therefore I am for it. I think no 
Engliſhman can be ſafe, if the King be not fafe upon the 
Throne; and the eſtabliſhment of him there is the ſe- 
curity of every Engliſhman, and this Bill does do it, and 
it is no hardſhip upon the Government—only without it 
it is impoſſible for an innocent man to make his inno- 

cence appear. FR | 

Mr Comptroller Jharion ] I think that the Privy- 
Council are not in fault have an ill opinion of ſome, 
but no proof againſt them. 


[The Report was ordered to be made on Thurſday. 


At the Debates which follow the Compiler was not preſent, but 
they were ſent him down by Friends into the Country. 


In a Letter from Mr J/:imet, the other Member for Derby,] 
dated December 20 K. 

This is to acquaint you, that the Lords this day deſired a 
Conference, when they delivered over to us an abſtract of ali 
Letters and Orders betwixt the Queen and Lord Nottingbam to 
Admiral K#/et, and thoſe from him to them, the abbreviation 
made by the Lords, but the Letters, or Copies, to juſtify and 
vouch the ſame, were alſo delivered. The abbreviation was made, 
Mr Ruſſel taking Notes all the while, after which he anſwered, 
and explained all things very well, in my Judgment, and would 
have been ſo, I belicve, in yours. Indeed reſolved enemies could 
not but acquit him, as hereafter followed. I was near, and at- 
tentive, and did not tind any more conſiderable than what 
was in the Papers delivered to us by Mr Ruſſel himſelf. The 
abbreviation only was read, and not the vouchers at large, but 
Mr Ruſſel's friends thought the Houſe was ripe for Judgment 
by the abbreviation being read firſt, 


* The Houle fat the intermedi- bad leave to go into the Coun- 
ate * and it appears by the try for the recovery of his health, 
Journal, that Mr Anchitell Grey December 16, 


U 2 Mr 
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Mr Comptroller //harton made ſome ſpeech in commendation 
of the Admiral and his ſervices, but more large in reflection 
on Lord Nottingham, and concluded with a Motion “ to addreſs 
the King to remove him.” This was ſeconded by a Motion 
only from Sir John Morton. Then | 

Mr Smith.] The Admiral having been thanked by the Houſe 
for his ſervices, and having been reflected on, or endeavoured to 
be ſo, in the Houſe of Lords, and all the papers tranſmitted to 
us, my Motion is, „That it is for the purpoſe, to have our 
Judgments thereon, and that we ſhould declare, that he has, 
in the laſt ſummer's expedition at Sea, behaved himſelf with 
Courage, Conduct, and Fidelity.” This was ſeconded by 

Mr Palmes, Sir Robert Howard, and Mr Sollicitor-General 
Trevor. 

Sir John Lowther.)] J acknowlege as much the ſervice of the 
Admiral as any, and profeſs myſelf ready to join in any Vote, 
either to be clear or grateful to the Admiral, but withall, I can 
no way yield to the Motion of the Comptroller ; for, of my 
knowlege, no man, with greater zeal, pains, or fidelity, I believe, 
can ſerve the Government than Lord Nottingham. I move 
therefore, Not to be jealous of one another, but to let the 
papers lie upon the Table.“ 

But he was not ſeconded therein. Many ſpoke to the Mo- 
tion of Mr Smith, and more aga nſt it; till the Queſtion being 
about to be put, 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave ſaid,] It is improper yet to make 
any Judgment, the vouchers not being read. 

This was ſeconded by Mr Biker/taffe; Mr Peregrine Bertie, 
and Mr Dalton, and, I think, none elſe. At laſt the Queſtion 
moved by Smith being put, paſſed Nem con, not much againſt the 
grain. I ſhould have told you, that Mr Finch, with all reſpect 
and acknowlegement firſt paid to the Admiral, refleted what 
he could, in his fine way, upon him ; but it was the Letters of 
Mr Ruſſel that made reflection upon him, if any were; and in 
anſwer to the Sollicitor's Speech, who ſaid, „He was by ſly in- 
ſinuation reflected on, concluded with Muſgrave's Motion. Af- 
ter the Queſtion carried Nem. con. Mr Ru ſſel ſtood up, and ſaid, + 

« I am happy in having ſuch a Judge and Jury as the Houſe 
of Commons, and will never deſire any other, but will therto 
ſubmit all my actions.“ 

Afierwards ſaid, **It has been very difficult and uneaſy to me to 
ſerve in theſe two Summers Expeditions, where, beſides the great 
charge of my Place, I was obliged not to tread awry, for fear of 
the Miniſters, which was to me a great Diſcouragement, and 

would 
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would be to any man who ſhall command in my Poſt, which I 
expected not to do. 

He then reflected more on the Earl of Nottingham ; full enough. 
But the Houſe took no farther notice at this time; but the Or- 
der was ©* To make Report of the firſt Conference.“ 

[And it was Reſolved, That Admiral, Ruſſel, in his Command 
of the Fleet during the laſt Summer's Expedition, has behaved 
himſelf with Fidelity, Courage, and Conduct. This Vote was 
ordered to be delivered to the Lords at a Conference. 


Tueſday, Fanuary 3. 


The Lords Proteſt upon throwing out Sir Edward Hrſſey's 
Bill for incapacitating Members to take Offices, or Places, during 
the time of Parliament. For theſe reaſons, viz. 

« Becauſe the principal Objection made to this Bill was the 
great Danger that might happen thereby, of the too long conti- 
nuing the Parliament, which is an ill conſequence that we no 
way can apprehend, fince we hope, and humbly conceive, his 
Majeſty will never be capable of taking any advice of that kind, 
ſo plainly deſtructive to the ſubject's juſt Right of Election to 
frequent Parliament, and ſo many ways inconſiſtent with the good 
of the Nation. 

«© Becauſe we are very ſenſible of the juſt occaſion given for 
ſuch an Act, (though we are loth to enlarge upon ſo tender 
a point,) but have good reaſon to believe the Houſe of Commons 
would not have begun and paſled a Bill of this nature, wherein 
the Members of their Houſe are fo particularly concerned, with- 
out having been fully ſatisfied in the reaſons of it, and plainly 
convinced of the great need the people of England are in, at 
this time, of ſo juſt and wiſe a proviſion.” 

The Lords preſent, and Proxies, were forty-five for the Bill, 
and againſt it forty- ſeven. 


Wedneſday, January 4. 


Col. Granville reports, That the Managers had met the Lords, 
at a free Conference, and that it was opened by the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, who ſaid, That the free Conference was deſired by 
the Lords, for the maintaining of a fair and good Correſpondence 
betwixt both Houſes ; and that Conferences, and free Conferen- 
ces, had always been the uſual method of proceeding in Par- 
liament, when the one Houſe had a mind to enquire into any 
thing they would be informed of by the other Houſe : That, 
when the Lords ſent down to the Commons the Papers relating to 
the laſt Summer's Expedition at Sea, it was with an expectation to 

U 3 have 
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have ſome light in that matter from the information the Com- 
mons might receive from ſome of their own Members; which 
expectation of the Lords has not been anſwered by the Vote of 
the Commons delivered to the Lords at the laſt Conference. 

That it was a very unuſual proceeding, becauſe it was con- 
cerning a matter of fact only, without having given any reafon 
to the Lords, which moved the Commons to make that Vote; 
and becauſe many other things were contained in the ſame Pa- 
pers, which might concern ſeveral others, beſides the Perſon 
named in the Vote.” (Admiral Ruſſel. 

That the Managers for this Houſe only returned anſwer, 
« "That they had agreed to the free Conference, that nothing 
might be wanting in them, that might contribute towards a fair 
and good correſpondence with their Lordſhips; and that they had 
not a power to proceed to debate the matter, till they had ac- 
quainted this Houſe with what their Lordſhips had ſaid.” 


[January 5, 6, 7, and g Omitted. ] 


Wedneſday, January 10. 


Debate on Advice to the King; ſent to the Compiler by Mr 
Wilmot. 


[Sir Francis Winnington reported the ſeveral Reſolutions agreed 
to by the Committee. ] 

Report of the Advice to the King 

To the firſt Reſolve, viz. * That the King be adviſed to 
conſtitute an Admiralty of perſons of known experience in 
Maratime Affairs, &c.” 

: _ yſpoke in behalf of thepreſent Admiralty, and many againſt 
It. or it, 

Sir John Lowther faid] The Hollanders, in whom there is 
no want of diligence, &c. have loſt as many Ships as we, even 
whole Fleets of Merchants, and their Convoys, taken at once; 
and yet nothing is objected againſt their Admiralty. The Com- 
miſſionets had no opportunity to clear themſelves, being only 
generally charged. | | 

Sir Robert Cotton] The miſcarriage of our Merchants was, 
that having inſured, they ran for Markets, and ſaved themſelves 
well enough in the whole, though often they miſcarried ; and 
they might often have had Convoys, but would not ftay for the 
aboveſaid reaſon. There is not a ſufficient number of proper 
cruiling Ships for Convoys. The Vate paſſed in the Committee 
without other faults mentioned, and the Gentlemen of the Ad- 

Mr 


miralty are of great Integrity, 
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Mr Howe.] I think the fault not in the Admiralty-Board, and 
therefore it is improper for a hurt in the Leg, to lay a plaiſter 
to the Arm. Now they have gained experience at our coſt, I 
would not loſe their ſervice, for ſome of them have had good 
experience. I am for a particular Vote to be put on each of 
them. | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I am of opinion that fidelity and dili- 
gence (allowed by all that ſpeak againſt them) will maſter 
any difficulty in this, or any other Office. Oliver Cromwell, 
when applied to by any perſon, to be employed in any Office, 
by ſeveral, by their reſpeCtive friends, uſed to ſay, Who will 
give me his hand, and ſay that he will engage that the perſon 
to be employed, ſhall be faithful to me and my Government?“ 
I think thoſe Gentlemen ſuch, for my part, to the Govern- 
ment. | 

Sir John Guiſe.] Never Fleet was ſet out earlier, nor better 
provided, than ours the laſt year. In the former Seſſion, the 
Gentlemen of the Admiralty moved to have ſome cruiſing Fri- 
gates built, to ſecure the Trade, but the Houſe, for want of ſome 
formality, denied their defire. 

Sir John Dorrell.] No fault was found in the Admiralty, when 
Lord Torrington was beaten, and faults there really were; but 
now our affairs have proſpered, we find fault. 


Againſt the Admiralty. 

Sir John Guiſe.] I have nothing to object againſt their inte- 
grity, but the advice which came from the Committee men- 
tioned, That they ſhould be of experience.” 

Col. Granville.] [ muſt lay before the Houſe the great loſs of 
Ships on the Coaſt of Cornwall, laſt year. Forty fail were loſt 
on that Coaſt, and not one Cruiſer there for us. Our Ships were 
taken in fight of the Shore, and no Colours ſeen on the Coaſt, 
but thoſe of the Enemies. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, in anſwer to Sir Thomas Littleton. 
I cannot agree That Induſtry and Fidelity are qualifications 
for any Employment,” particularly not for this of the Admiralty. 
Some, in their behalf, ſaid, They had not the ſole power and 
ordering of the Fleet ;” but I ſay, they have the ſame power 
that the Admiralty ever had, and they do not exerciſe what 
they have, but order Petitions to go to the Secretary's Office. 
I am for adviſing the King, as thought well of in the Committee, 
for ſuch advice will injure no man of experience. 

Col. Churchill. } Thoſe that ſerve in the Fleet ſee daily 
their want of experience, and the great Ships ſtay out too long, 
and the leſſer, for cruiſing, ſet not out early enough. «When the 
great Ships did come in, the Havens were filled before with the 


94 Virginia 
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Virginia Fleet, and others; which Havens were the proper 
ones for the great Ships. The Admiralty have broken the 
public faith of the Nation, not obſerving the King's Proclama- 
tion, which promiſed that Seamen ſhould not be turned 
over; yet they are. 

Lend. Falkland ſpoke very handſomely ; making uſe of much 
that was faid by others in behalf of the Admiralty : But, as 
to what Churchill ſaid, he anſwered,] Some of the great Ships did 
come in early, and Churchills Ship for one; the reſt were or- 
dered, by the Queen and Council, to ſtay out. As for turn- 
ing over Seamen, ſome came in ſo very early, that they would 
have lain at great charge ; and therefore another Proclamation 
was iſſued out for turning them over. 

Colonel Churchill again ſtood up, and excuſed Lord Falk- 
land, as having better experience than the ignorant major part 
which govern. | 

Sir Robert Rich recriminated on the Officers of the Fleet, 
(with intimation more particularly, that Churchill was faulty) 
that they preſſed men, and took money for diſcharging them. 

Mr Hutchinſon divided the Queſtion into two; which the 
Houſe yielded to. 

The firſt Queſtion was, „That the King be adviſed to 
conſtitute an Admiralty of perſons of known integrity and 
experience in maritime affairs.” 

The ſecond Queſtion was, „ That all Orders for the ma- 
nagement of the Fleet ſhall, for the future, paſs through the 
hands of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty.“ 

The firſt Queſtion the Houſe diſagreed to, 135 to 112. 

The ſecond Queſtion paſſed. 


Wedneſday, January 18. 


The following Reaſons were given by the Commons, at a 
Conference, for not agreeing with the Lords in adding, by an 
Amendment, Commiſſioners of their own Houſe to the Land- 


Tax Bill *. 


* By this Proviſo, added by the 
Lords, all the Peers were to be 
rated for their Offices and perſonal 
Eiſtate:, by twenty-ſix of their own 
Houle, therein named, or any five 
of them, and not otherwiſe; and 
were not to be ſubjected to the Im- 
priſonment ot their Perſons; and 


the ſeveral Rates and Taxes to 
which the Peers, by virtue of that 
Act, were liable, were to be re- 
ceived and paid into the Exche- 
quer, by a Collect er to be nomi- 
nated by themſelves. See the 
Journal. 


c That 
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«« That the Right of granting Supplies to the Crown is in 
the Commons alone, as an eſſential part of the Conſtitution; 
and the Limitation of ſuch Grants, as to the matter, manners 
meaſure, and time, is only in them; which is ſo well known 
to be fundamentally ſettled in them, that to give Reaſons for 
it, has been eſteemed by our Anceſtors, to be a weakening 
of that Right; and the Clauſe ſent down by your Lordſhips, 
added to this Bill, is a manifeſt invaſion thereof #,” - 


Sent to the Compiler by Sir W. A. 
Saturday, January 21. 


Debate on a book, licenſed and publiſhed, entitled, “King 
William and Queen Mary Conquerors, &c.”+F The Licenſer, 
Bohun, was brought before the Houſe, who faid, „He 
thought the Book was innocent, becauſe many Treatiſes 
had — publiſhed higher on this point than this“ Where- 
upon the Biſhop of Saliſbury's * Paſtoral Letter ” was men- 


tioned. 


Mr Howe made a long, ſet Speech ; and _ The Biſhops 
write themſelves, will preach themſelves, vote themſelves, and 
fatter themſelves out of all efteem. The Clergy, who have 
preached us into Paſſive Obedience, and would now conquer, 
ſhould be reſtrained, by Penalties, from preaching Law or Po- 
litics. 

Some moved, That the Biſhop ſhould be queſtioned.” 

The Speaker ſaid, His Book was printed before the Act of 
Indemnity. 

Mr Foley moved, “ That he ſhould be impeached, and let him 
ſtand to his Pardon.” Some moved, << To adjourn the De- 
bate.” Others, „To adjourn the Houſe,” But, after two 
hours Debate, it was reſolved to adjourn the Debate, which 
was done /ine die, and ſo entered in the Journal. But the 
Houſe ordered the other Book, entitled as above, to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman ; and Bobun, the Li- 


cenſer, to Joſe his Place; but no Addreſs for removing him 
was voted . 


* The Lords, at a Con erence, acquainted the Commons 20 
That they did not inſiſt on their Proviloes. _ 


+ Said to be written by Charles Blount, Eſq; 
Addrgfs is mentioned for removing him, Cc. 


In 


In the Jourgal, an 
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In a farther account of the ſame Debate, by the ſame hand, 


Twas ſaid, There were many good things in the Book.” 
To which 

Col. Titus replied] In the beginning of King James I's 
reign, the Bible was printed; and the word “ Not” being 
left out out of the ſeventh Commandment, the whole impreſ- 
fion was burnt ; and yet no man can deny but there were many 
good things in it. . | 

Mr Finch made a learned Speech, in defence of Dr But net, 
Biſhop of Sali/bury's Book, ſaying,] A great Lawyer, Judge 
Hales, whoſe manuſcripts I have peruſed, tells us, „That 
William the Conqueror had, by his Conqueſt, acquired all the 
Right of Harold to the Crown, &c.” 

Ir Mordaunt.] J am glad to find that learned Gentleman 

of the opinion, that William the Iſt was King de jure; and wiſh 
that all his relations were of the ſame opinion. 


4 


Mr Finch.] That Gentleman's apprehenſions are very quick, 
but I know not how far his capacity enables him to compre- 
hend the force of my argument. 

Mr Mordaunt. i thought that Gentleman truly had been 


of my opinion, that 1/7!/;am the It had been King de jure; but 
if I miſtake his opinion, I aſk his pardon. 


Then complaint was made of the Biſhop of S: * 
Book +; but this miſcarried in the management; for Mr Goad- 


win Wharton produced the Book; and, inſtead of reading to 
the purpoſe, read another paragraph, aſſerting, That the 
People had power to depoſe Princes for Miſmanagement.“ 
This being foreign to the matter of the Debate, and a new 
invidious ſubject, ſpoiled all the buſineſs; fo that Book eſcaped. 


[ Monday, January 23. 


A Motion being made, and the Queſtion being put, That a 
printed Book, entitled, A Paſtoral Letter, &c.” be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman ; the previous Queſtion 
was carried in the Affirmative, 160 to 136; and afterwards 
the main Queſtion was alſo carried in the Affirmative, 162 to 


I55; and it was ordered to be burnt in Palace-Yard, on Wed- 
neſday next. | 


* Dr J. loyd. | 
+ This, which was on the ſame ſubject, was entitled, A Diſcourſe 
on God's ways of diſpoſing of Kingdoms.” 


Saturday, 
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Saturday, January 28. 
Sent by Mr Wilmot. 


An ingroſſed Bill, from the Lords, « For the frequent call- 


ing and meeting of Parliaments, was read the firſt time. The 
Bill, firſt, ſet forth, «+ That a Parliament ſhall be holden once 
every year: Next, That a new one ſhall be called every three 
ears, after the diſſolution of the former Parliament: And, 
jaſtly, that a period ſhall be put to the preſent Parliament in 
Fanuary next.” The Bill, in the opinion of moſt judicious 
perſons, was not well drawn to anſwer the general ſeeming in- 
tentions of the Bill. : 
Debate. 


Mr Goldiuell.] I can never give my conſent to the Bill. 
It is calculated for ſome particular purpoſe. I defire you would 
conſider, and reflect, upon what offence we have given the 
Lords, that it ſhould be put upon us to diffolve ourſelves. 
Conſider, whether it was not the aſſerting ours, and the Rights 
of our Anceſtors, by the Bill of Rights? Whether they are 
not offended at the Supply we have given for our neceſſary 
ſupport and being ?— The Loank have more juſtly incurred our 
diſpleaſure, by aſſuming the Judicature of MFe/imin/ter-Hall. 


— The Diſſolution of this preſent Parliament is, to revive ani- 


moſities in new Elections, and puniſh the King, by making it 
not his grace to call a Parliament; but to put it into the 
Lord-Lieutenants to pack a Parliament. The Lords aſſume 
much in diſſolving the Commons; a Prerogative only of the 
King! It is ill timed, as well as ill deſigned. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] Since the Lords themſelves are firm and 
ſecure, it is unreaſonable they ſhould interpoſe in diſſolving 
this Houſe. It is plain, they intend not that you ſhall fit 
again to finiſh any thing, ſince the Seſſion ſeldom determines 
ſo ſoon as January. It is ill timed. This Parliament is affec- 
tionate to oppoſe the French, and they are engaged in that 
matter; another may make alterations therein, The King 
having Prerogative to call and diſſolve Parliaments, I am for 
leaving the fame to him. The Lords have drawn all our 
Cauſes and Fortunes to their Bar, where relations and friends 
do decide matters. - | 

Sir Joſeph Tredenham.] I am for rejection of the Bill. We 
ought to be tender of the King's Prerogative, and the calling 
po. diſſolving Parliaments, the chiefeſt flower of the Crown— 
Tis not reaſonable to receive ſuch a Propoſal from the Lords. 
The Commons have been and ought to be ever jealous of what 

hath 
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hath come from the Lords, and have very good reaſon; the 
Lords having paſſed their Judgments on this preſent Parlia- 
ment; though they have protracted the time of execution till 
January. I conclude, that we ought to vindicate the Prero- 
gative, and ourſelves. ; 

Sir Edward Seymour.] I waited for Reaſons for the Bill, 
but find none. Nobody doubts, but that holding of frequent 
Parliaments is good; but the Bill is not for that intent. Tis 
a Law already, that a Parliament be every three years; ſo that 
the whole intent of this is the diſſolving this Parliament. By 
this Bill, you will take off the Dependency of the People on 
the Crown, and ſet up the Lords, that have no Right, and turn 
the Commons out of doors. Is it reaſonable that the Lords, 
who only repreſent themſelves, ſhould turn you out, that re- 
preſent the People? Whenever the Lords ſet up a Right of 
their own, certainly ſome great end is to be ſuſpected ; ſince 
this Bill is againſt the Crown and the Commons. 

Mr Finch.) I am againſt the Bill. The Lords may begin 
and ſend down any Bill, not relating to Money ; but I confeſs, 
this cannot be very acceptable, for the diſſolving this Houſe. 
Whatever hath been ſaid for the Bill, it is not ſuch a Bill as is 
Law already. By a Law in Edward III's time, „That Par- 
liaments be annual, and oftener, if need be,” they are expounded 
to be annual, as well as oftener; and the Law alſo for Trien- 
rial Parliaments hath been expounded, that Parliaments ſhall 
be, not that new ones ſhould be; and the beſt expoſition of 

e Law is the uſe and practice of it. The Bill takes away 

he great Prerogative of diſſolving Parliaments—T hat the pro- 
ceedings of whole Parliaments have been vacated, becauſe the 
have been againſt the Prerogative. The Bill ſuppoſeth kingly 
Government oppoſite to the People. Though the Penſion- 
Parliament, as it was called, ſat long, yet I deſire Gentlemen 
to ſhow me what Right that Penſion-Parliament gave up? 

Sir John Lowther.) By this, the Lords are doing a thin 
that ſtrikes at your very Conſtitution, Their Rights of ſitting 
are certain—Conſidering what we have done, it is to our diſ- 
advantage to be repreſented to the Lords as fit to be diſſolved; 
as if there were ſome ſecret reaſon for the ſame. Tis enough 
to bring thoſe we repreſent out of conceit with us, whoſe 
Purſes we have diſpoſed of. If the Lords Houſe was to be re- 
gulated in their fitting, it would be much more reaſonable to 
accept this Bill. 

Sir Richard 7. _ I have ever been for Triennial Par- 
liaments; yet this Bill is the moſt dangerous thing that ever 
hath been in the Houſe ; ſince this is provided for before by 


other 
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other Laws, this is deſigned for 8 elſe, plainly to end 
this Houſe. It is directly againſt the King's Prerogative of 
Diſſolution ; and I doubt that new Elections may ſet the Na- 
tion in a ferment, in a time of War; and I doubt this is 


the deſign. 
; For the Bill. 


Mr Pelbam.] I am ſorry to ſee Gentlemen offended at a 
Bill of fo good a title and intent. The Objections have been 
three againſt it; 1. That it comes from the Lords.” 2. That 
it will hazard the Government.” 3. That it is unſeaſon- 
able.” As to the firſt, I take the Lords to be concerned to do 
ſome ſuch thing, becauſe they rejected a Bill from this Houſe 
much to this purpoſe. As to the ſecond, nothing of this kind 
can hazard the Government, from the People of England. A 

reſent Member of this Houſe, a Member alſo of the Penſioner- 
3 told me, “ That he, by Order, paid Penſions to 
thirty Members of that Houſe.“ The like, by long ſitting, 
may be done again. As to the third, the Bill can never be more 
ſeaſonable than when we give ſo much Money. 

Mr my wt Our anceſtors always aimed at this, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral ancient Laws to this purpoſe. The like was 
well enough offered at in the lait ill times. When men con- 
tinue here long, they alter. They come up hither free-men, 
but are here made bond- men. If to be elected be an honour, 
let neighbours ſhare ; if a burden, ſo likewiſe. 

Mr Hutchinſon.) I hope the Lords ſent down this Bill on 
no ill Reaſons ; and I think that we, by negligence, and late 
attendance, ſeem weary of our own fitting. | 

Mr Herbert *.] I am not of opinion that it intrenches on 
the King's Prerogative, or People—The Lords may as well 
ſend Bills to us, as we to them. The laſt Clauſe, upon Com- 
mitment, may be mended. As to determining this preſent Par- 
liament, I had rather have a ſtanding Army, than a ſtanding 
Parliament. 

Mr Bowyer, of Southwark.) The two greateſt miſchiefs to 
this Kingdom are, either to have no Parliaments, or to have 
long Parliaments. Both were experienced in King Charles T's 
time. We had alſo the experiment of an ill Long Parliament 
an King Charts II's time. If the late King James had not re. 
voked the Writs for calling a Parliament, which he had iſſued 


A hearty Promoter of the Re- vas created Lord Herbert of Cher- 
volution; going over to Holland to bury, in 1694. In 1705, he was ap- 
offer his aſſiſtance to the Prince of pointed one of the Lords of Trade, 
Orange ſome time before. And, in and died in 1708. 
conſideration of thoſe ſervices, he 
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out, he might have been here ſtill (at which all laughed.) 
This preſent Parliament is eſteemed a well-officered Parlia- 
ment; and I doubt it will be ſo more and more every day 
than other. The Bill of Rights would have frequent Parlia- 
ments, in the plural number: Such a Bill will make men not 
ſpend Money to be elected. 

Mr Harley arraigned the Lords for ſending down this Bill; 
touched on their extravagant aſſuming of Judicatory Power; 
and then ſaid I The Bill is a plauſible panegyrick on this Parlia- 
ment, for its Funeral Oration ; yet, n I am for the 
Bill. Such remedies, to obtain good things, muſt he obtained in 
good Princes reigns/ Annual Parliaments have been enacted b 
everal Statutes. When one is grown a little old, another hat 
been made. It is no intrenching on the Prerogative, but is for 
the Honour of the King. He hath ſaid, in his Declarations, 
„That he will put us in ſuch a way, that we need not fear 
being under Arbitrary Power, by yielding any thing to make 
us eaſy and happy.” Our Honour is concerned for this Bill; 
conſidering what we have done, we ſhould let others come 
in, that they may find, that Money is not here to be gotten. A 
ſtanding Parliament can never be a true Repreſentative : Men 
are much altered after being ſome time here, and are not the 
fame men as ſent up. The Lords ſent you a Bill in Hen. VIII's 
time, for ſettling their Precedency ; and you have ſent Bills to 
them concerning your Privileges. 

Sir Thomas Chrges.] I ſhould be unworthy to fit here, if I 
did not give teſtimony to this Bill. It is the beſt Bill that 
ever came into this Houſe ſince 25 Edward III, of Treaſons, 
Sc. I would never countenance any encroachment of the 
Lords; but I take it to be none; and I cannot refuſe to ſpeak 
in behalf of the Bill ; we ſhould otherwiſe go into the Country 
with diſcredit. I.am not againſt my neighbours coming here, 
to ſee what we have done. I am much ſcandalized to ſee the 
Bill of Privileges not better received. (He probably meant 
that brought in by Mr Howe.) Such a Bill, not paſſing eaſier, 
may be ſoon the occaſion of this. We ſhould do well to imi- 
tate the Long Parliament in King Charles T's time, which, by 
their ſelf-denying Ordinance, kept up their credit longer than 
otherwiſe could have been, and wauld otherwiſe have fallen 
ſooner. In the Bill of Rights, the Clauſe of Triennial Par- 
liaments is the chief good thing we can do for ourſelves. The 
language of the Bill is the ſame with the ancient former Laws 
for annual Parliaments. The Long Parliament was ever e- 
lizemed a Grievance by me, | * 
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Mr Foley.] I take it, that the Bill is not againſt the Pre- 
rogative; for a preſent Law is fer a Triennial Parliament. Wo 
may ſend any Bill to the Lords about thęir Members, and th 
alſo to us; only no Bill for Money is to be ſent to us. It is 
neceſſary for us to have frequent Parliaments, and to take care 
alſo that Parliaments be not corrupted, which frequent and 
freſh are leſs ſubject to. Some deficiency is in the Bill, but 
all may be amended at Commitment ; for ſomething now ought 
to be to prevent Corruption. 

Mr Freke, junior, only made this ſhort obſervation] From 
this Houſe, a Bill moved to the Lords againſt the Popiſh Lords, 
and was received. 

Sir Thomas Littletan.] To receive the Bill is effential to 
the Peace of both Houſes. It is not uſual to reject a Bill at 
firſt reading. Such a rejection would be conſtrued, that the 
Houſe could not endure to be diſſolved. To begin a new Bill 
here, touched on by ſome, would provoke the Lords. You 
amend all faults yourfelves. Though there be Law for Tri- 
ennial Parliaments already, yet plainly no effect hath been. 
The Clauſe of Diſſolution of the preſent Parliament may be left 
out, If Gentlemen oppoſe the Bill for that reaſon, yet let us 
have the Bill for the benefit of poſterity. 

Sir Hancis Minnington.] The great men that were for Pre- 
rogative in Charles I's time, in defect of Parliaments, turned 
Prerogative into Arbitrary Power. In the Penſioner-Parlia- 
ment of King Charles II, made ſo by long continuance, a Bill 
againſt France could pever paſs, and it was againſt building of 
Ships. This Parliament is already ſo well-officered, that much 
enquiry is, how many things come to paſs. There is as much 
Right to the People to have frequent Parliaments, as to have 
Parliaments ; becauſe they cannot recall and revoke their Mem- 
bers, when elected. The Lords may ſend down Bills relating 
to the good Government of the People, but not for Money. 
The Lords accepted from us a Bill to diſable the Popiſh Lords: 
Short and frequent Parliaments would cure the great evils and 
oppreſſions of Privilege. There is no preſſure on the Prero- 
gative, becauſe the thing uſed to be ſo, and, by Law, ſhould 
ever have been. The Peoples Rights will hereby be ſettled, 
which, as King Charles I. faid, «+ beſt ſupported the Prero- 

ative.” 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) Since, formerly, Laws made to 
this purpoſe have been evaded, it is fit now that ſuch Laws 
ſhould be explained better. I have ever found long Parliaments 
ungrateful to the People. As to the objection, “ That, being 
in a War, new Elections will give diſturbance,” I anſwer, that, 


by 
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by that reaſon, Fer muſt ſit during the War. The reaſon, 
to perpetuate ou 


elves, is of no great benefit; but, on the other 
ſide, let your neighbours come in, and thoſe we repreſent be 
at liberty to be ſerved better. I think that long fitting of 
Parliaments is not for the King's intereſt. This Parliament 
hath either had Adjournments, or ſhort Prorogations, by which 
means, by reaſon of Privilege, the People cannot have their 
Rights. By this, we ſhall ſhow that we are not lovers of our- 
ſelves. 

Capt. Mordaunt only anſwered an objection made, That 
by change from the Convention to this Parliament, there were 
not above fifty different,” by ſaying, «++ That he wiſhed that the 
Opinions of the Convention and this Parliament had been 
the ſame.” 


Colonel Granville.] Whereas we are told, (by Finch) 
ce That this Bill ſeemed to be founded upon a diſaffection to- 
wards this King, and alſo to Kingly Government,” I think 
this Bill takes care of our ancient Conſtitution, and doth not 
innovate, When Parliaments fit long, many will ſpend mo- 
ney to come in. The Lords have done no other good things 
this Parliament. This makes ſome atonement for caſting out 
the former Bill (the ſelf-denying Bill.) I hope Gentlemen will 
not be againſt looking their — 2 in the face when here 
diſcharged. 

Lord Coningely.] I am not afraid to have the Parliament diſ- 
ſolved, but would not have it from the Lords. If the Lords 


will make themſelves temporary, I will conſent to do it here 
in this Houſe. 55 : 


[ The Bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time, 210 to 132,] 


Thurſday, February 10. 


Sent by Mr Wilmot. 


The Bill for frequent calling and meeting of Parliaments 
was read the ſecond time. 


Againſt the Commitment. 


Sir Charles Sedley.) 1 perceive, by diſcourſe of many, that 
the Commitment of the Bill, would be the beſt news the Ja- 
cobit es could poſſibly have. It is putting to an ingenious 
death this Parliament. The King hath reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with this Parliament, and, I believe, the People have fo like- 
wiſe. The Bill is maliciouſly penned ; nothing can be done 
in the time that is preſcribed for Diſſolution, We can never 
tiniſh fo ſoon as the firſt of January, and to diflolve it ſooner 
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is not fit, left a Deſcent be made upon us. The next Parlia- 
ment muſt do as we have done. "The King hath uſually, each 
Seſſion, told us what is neceſſary, and we have complied there- 
with ; ſo muſt they that come after us. I neither fear being 
choſen again, nor being at expence. I have ſerved in Parlia- 
ment 30 years, and could, for my own part, ſay with St Paul, 
Cupio diſſolbi. I wonder the Lords could endure a Parliament 
ſeventeen Years, and this not above three Years. 

Mr Dolben.] The Lords have taken upon them too much, 
to diſſolve the Commons ; they never did any thing that ſhowed 
any regard to this Houſe ; they have frequently 2 or 
clogged our Bills ſent to them; as, the Bill for regulating E- 
lections, and ſpurned at the Bill at the firſt reading. They are 
for the increaſe of their own powers, and diminiſhing of ours. 
Why did they not join in the Bill of impartial Proceedings in 
Parliament, &c / I think, therefore, they have no zeal for 
the good of this Houſe. Whatever is the intention of the 
Lords, the conſequences muſt be diſhonourable to us. The 


Bill doth certainly intrench upon the Prerogative, and every 


true Engliſhman ought to keep the true Balance. I am amazed 
that the Lords could bring themſelves to ſending ſuch a Bill. 
I have read of indoctum Parliamentum, and of benedictum Parli- 
amentum, but we, by yielding to paſs this Bill, may be branded 
to be ftultum Parliamentum. 

Sir Jahn Lowther.) Such a Law as this, in 1640, was the 
ruin of the Nation. They were not to be diſſolved but by 
their own conſent. It was ever eſteemed the greateſt Prero- 
gative, to call and diſſolve Parliaments ; and, though the King's 
conſent muſt be had, yet, in effect, it is when the People will 
It is plain, the Lords think you not fit company for them to 
fit with, and they would recommend themſelves by ſuch a Law 
and Proviſion, We have a good King on the Throne, and 
may therefore certainly be happy in our ancient way and Con- 
ſtitution. 

Sir Orlando Gee.] I was for the Bill at firſt, becauſe it had a 
plauſible Title, and I would not give offence to the Lords; but 
I doubt it will be an Invaſion on the m I would have 
the King have his Rights, as well as the People theirs. What 
we aim at by this Bill, may as well be done another way, and 
more decent. I would have the Houſe humbly addreſs, © That 
an end may be put to this Parliament, and that frequent Par- 
liaments after may be.” The King of France hath formerly 
given money for Prorogation and Þiſolution of Parliaments, 
and now you do it for him Gratis, Our Alliances may be 
hereby weakened, as if we were weary of giving Money. 

Vor. X. X After 
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After Diſſolution, ill accidents may happen, to our prejudice. 
If a Parliament had not been, at the Duke of Monmouth's In- 
vaſion, it had been very hard, though no Title could have been 
pretended. I conclude to have an Addreſs, c. | 

Sir Edward Seymour.] J waited to hear if Gentlemen had 
propoſed any Amendment, but none being, I muſt oppoſe the 
Bill. I will not mention what was faid in a former Debate. 
I am no Prerogative-man ; that is, to ſet up Prerogative againſt 
Law); but if you take away calling and diſſolving Parliaments, 
you take away the Government itſelf, Queen Elizabeth ſaid, 
4 J called you hither to aſſiſt me, not to take away my Prero- 

tive.” The Prerogative is as inherent in the Crown, as the 
People's Rights in them. You have brought the Crown into a 
War ; it is juſt now under the difficulties thereof; at this time 
to wreſt the Prerogative from the Crown ! We have given 
much Money ; Credit muſt ſupport what is to come, and this 
for the Bill will much impair ſuch Credit. Will another Par- 
liament always confider what a former has done ? Nothing 
will more gratify the Enemies of our common Safety, than 
the paſſing this Bill. 


For the Bill. 
Sir Villiam Strickland.) I think more charitably of the 


Lords intentions, I would know, if a Perſon do any of us a 
real kindneſs, whether it 1s reaſonable to examine into the in- 
tentions ? Frequent Parliaments will be much better, and the 
Miniſtry alſo will be thereby much better. 

Mr Hutchinſon.) The beſt of Kings was not againſt limiting 
the Prerogative, as in Edward [II's time, when the Laws for 
annual Parliaments were made. The Corruption of the Pen- 
ſioner- Parliament was by long fitting. I think none can be 
againſt this Bill, but ſuch as doubt of being choſen again, and 
others alſo that are unwilling to ſpend money. 

Mr Howe.) Many ſcandals are upon us. The argument 
of Prerogative, and the advantage we ſhall give to our — 
by this Bill,” are Words we make uſe of for our own ſakes. 
We are told, “ That, by this Bill, our credit will be leſſened.” 
J do aver, that perſons without doors thank us for it, and ap- 
plaud the Bill. It is ſaid, „ It will weaken our Alliances :” 
It is unreaſonable but we ſhould have ſome good Laws for our- 
ſelves, and not reſpect Alliances with negle& of ourſelves. I 
think that this Bill makes us more united among ourſelves, 
The Lords were anciently called pro hic vice, but now, b 
ſome vice or other, they are always called. Lord Coke ſays, 
„ Before the Conquelt, a Parliament was held twice in a 

Year, 
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Year, and in Edward III's time, once a Year, and this to 
redreſs Grievances, which every day happen.” I hope to be- 
have myſelf ſo well as to be again ſent up. 

Mr Brockman.) I would propoſe an Amendment; for, as the 
Bill is drawn, a Parliament may not be held in three Years. 
I wonder this ſhould be thought to intrench upon the Prero- 
gative, ſince the King hath declared fo much in favour of Par- 
liameats. The People are ſo well diſpoſed, that no danger 
can be of a new Parliament. It is better for the King to rely 
on his People, than on the Miniſtry, not excepting the preſent 
Miniſtry. 

Sir Jobn Morten.) If I had thought the Bill againſt the Pre- 
rogative, I ſhould be for caſting it out, for the Government 
hath deſerved better of us than the late ones, which were for 
cutting our Throats. a 

Lord Caſtleton.] Second thoughts are eſteemed beſt, but it is 
not ſo in Sir Orlando Gee. 

Mr Goodwin Wharton.) I believe the Bill not deſigned ill by 
the Lords. I am ſorry that ſo frequent reflections are upon 
the Lords. I believe they thought not ill of this Houſe, for 
only a good Houſe will conſent to ſuch a Bill. I have no diſ- 
truſt of the King, but would have it now to be gained to pro- 
vide againſt a bad Prince. The Bill is to provide againſt two 
extremes; Parliaments not too long, and Parliaments not too fre- 
quent. I think that freedom may be uſed here, and, I think, 
that thoſe who are againſt this Bill are no friends to the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr Foley.] Some have objected, what ill Laws were made 
in that Parliament, called“ The Penſioner Parliament.” What 
Rights of the People gave they up ? By the Law of Triennial 
Parliaments, as paſſed and confirmed, they, by implication, per- 
petuated themſelves ; by means dw the ill Miniſters of 
that time were perpetuated. I think it very fit, that, if we 
cannot find out our ill Miniſtry, others ſhould come that may 
tind them out. 

Mr Neale.] It is the intereſt of the King that the Bill paſs, 
as well as that the Subject will thereby be well pleaſed, ſince 
it will ſhow them that their Majeſties intend to govern by Law. 
It is objected, . That it came 5 the Lords.” A good thin 
ſometimes may come. I cannot think that paſſing this Bill will 
impair our Credit, as is told us, nor that it can gratify our 
Enemies. We are told; „ This is not a proper time,” but I 
think, that, in ſo good a Reign, ſuch a good Law is to be 


gained. 
X 2 Ms 
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Mr Hungerford.] Except the laſt Clauſe, the Bill is only 
declarative of the ancient Law ; yet, perhaps, it is not a- 
miſs, to have this preſent ſanction of a Law. In Edward III's 
time, the Law for annual Parliaments was not always ob- 
ſerved, but the People therefore were diſſatisfied; inſomuch 
that the King called one; and the Biſhop of St David's, who 
opened the — told them, That the King called 
them in purſuance of that Law.“ The Triennial Act in- 
tended a new Parliament every Vear, not a Triennial Sitting. 
A Parliament that ſits long, cannot be a true Repreſentative of 
the People of England; as in 1640, and 1660. The People 
of thoſe times were of a different Spirit. The King employs 
all forts of Perſons. In a former Debate on this Bill, the 
Perſons employed were ſome for, and ſome againſt, the Bill. 
I am for having a new Parliament, that the King may be ac- 
quainted with all his People. 


Sir John Guiſe ſpoke alſo in this Debate, in which he was not 
very ſhort neither, but it was difficult to perceive, whether he 
was for, or againſt, the Bill. 


The Bill was ordered to be committed. The Time of Diſ- 
ſolution was altered from January 1, to March 25, 1694, if the 
King pleaſes. | 


The Compiler had the following from Sir W. A. relating to the 
lame Debate. 


Pretty were the Tricks in putting Queſtions, but prevented 
by the care of the Houſe. It was objected, «© That this was 
a good Houſe, and that the Nation would not be grieved with 
its continuance.” 


Colonel Titus.] Manna, when it fell, was ſweet as honey, 
but, if kept, bred worms. It is objected. We have good 
Laws for frequent Parliaments already.“ I anſwer, the Ten 
Commandments were-made almoſt 4000 Years ago, but were 
never kept. 


The Houſe then was troubled with Riders, but they could 
not get into the Saddle. ä 


At the firſt reading, when it was objected, „ That this 
Bill did not only retrench the King's Prerogative, but might be 
| OY ill taken by the King, who had done fo great things 

or us.“ 

Mr Harig, in reply, pulled out of his pocket the Prince 
of Crange's Declaration, and :ead it to the Houſe. 

| February, 


— 
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February 9. The above-mentioned Bill paſſed, 200 to 161“. 


Tueſday, February 21. 
x From Sir W. A. 


® The Lords, in a Committee on the 14th, finiſhed their Ad- 
dreſs of Advice to the King, to which they added, [ That they 
humbly adviſed and prayed his Majeſty ;] 

« Firft, That the Army of 20,000 men to be left in England, 
may conſiſt all of their Majeſties own Subjects. 
R „ Secondly, That their ä — enrves in chief be an Exgliſbman 

orn. 
« Thirdly, That his Majeſty would alter and regulate the 


Lieutenancy of London, before he goes abroad.“ 


The day before, the Committee was to report it, but ſom e 
hot-brained man +, at the Lords Houſe Door, diſperſed a Liſt of 
the Names of the Lieutenancy, with Notes, who refuſed the 
Oaths, corrupted Elections, were of Lord Rufſe”s, and other 
Juries, and were for the Que Warranto againſt the City Charter; 
which ſpoiled the buſineſs, and ſo it was adjourned me die: 

And the Lords, after ſome Debate, Reſolved, (Majority of 14,) 

hat the Paper was a ſcurrilous Paper; and ordered the Diſ- 
perſer of it into Cuſtody. ] 

There is a Bill from the Lords, that has lain long upon the 
Commons Table, for indemnifying a certain Miniſter, for 
committing ſeveral Perſons laſt Summer on F 

Under this ſpecious Title, is prepared a Power for any fix 
of the Privy-Council, to ſeize and ſecure all manner of Perſons 
that ſhall refuſe to take the Oaths already known, or any other 
that ſhall be impoſed by this or any other Parliament, and 
cannot give ſuch Bail, as fix, in their diſcretion, think fit to 
require ; and this to continue during the War with France, 
This Bill the Lords did not think fit to put the Houſe of Com- 
mons in mind of. | 


[Tueſday, March 14. 


His Majeſty came to the Houſe of Lords, and, after paſſing 
ſeveral Bills, concluded the Seffion with the following Speech : 


* The King let this Bill lie for 
ſome time, on the Table ſo that 
mens eyes and expectations were 
much fixed on the ifſue of it. But 
in concluſion, he refuſed to paſs it ; 
ſo the Seſſion ended in ill hu- 


+ Mr | ilnore, who had W greatly in the two laſt Reigns. 


3 


mour. The rejecting a Bill, though 
an unqueſtionable Kight of the 
Crown,has been ſo ſeldom practiſed, 
that the two Houſes are apt to think 
it a hardſhip, when there is a Bill 
denied. Burnet. 


cc 
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„ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

ce The large Supplies, which you have given me this Seſſion, 
are ſo great Toll imonics of your good AﬀeCtions, that I take 
this occaſion, with great willingneſs, to return my hearty 
Thanks to you. And, I aflure you, it ſhall be my care, that 
the Money you have given, may be effectually applied to ſuch 
ſervices as may be moſt for the Honour and Intereſt of England. 

I muſt recommend to your care the Peace and Quiet of 
the ſeveral Counties to which you are now returning, and 
doubt not, but by your care, the Supplies which you have ſo 
freely given, will not only be effectually levied, but with the 
— equality too, and the leaſt uneaſineſs to the People 
that is poſſible. 1 

4 The Poſture of Affairs does neceſſarily require my Preſence 
abroad; but I ſhall take care to leave ſuch a number of 
Troops, as may be ſufficient for the ſecurity of the Kingdom 
againſt any attempts of our Enemies. 

« T ſhall add no more, but that, as I ſhall continue to ex- 
poſe my own Perſon, upon all occaſions, for the good and ad- 
vantage of theſe Kingdoms; ſo, I do likewiſe aſſure you, 
that my hearty and ſincere endeavours ſhall never be wanting, 
in any other kind, to make this a great and flouriſhing Nation.” 


And then, by his Majeſty's Command, the Lord Chief Baron 
prorogued the Parliament to May 2*. 


Tueſday, May 2, 1693, the Parliament met, and was proro- 
2 by Commiſſion to September 19. From thence to October 3. 
"rom thence to October 26. And from thence to November 7. ] 


* The King ſet out for Holland 
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March 25, but the Wind being con- 
trary, he returned to Kenſington ; on 
the 3 iſt he ſet out again, and arrived 
in the Maeſe, April 2. Huy ſurrend- 
ered tothe French on July i, and, July 
29, they attacked and defeated the 
King's Army at Landen. After this, 
Charleroy was beſieged, and taken by 


the Enemy, Odlober 6. At Sea, the 6 


French were equally ſucceſsful ; 
Marſhal Tourwille intercepting, off 
Cape St Mary's, the Engliſh and 
Dutch Smyrna Fleet, under convo 
of Sir George Rooke, of which he too 
and deſtroyed near an hundred, be- 
ſides four Men of War. The King, 
after waiting near a Month for a fair 
Wind, returned to England, Odto- 
er 29. 


Tueſday, 
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Tueſday, November 7, 1693. 


[The Parliament met, when his Majeſty, in the Houſe of 
Lords, made the following Speech to both Houſes: 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

c I am always glad to meet you here, and I could heartily 
wiſh that our [atizfaRtion were not leſſened at preſent, by re- 
flecting upon the Diſadvantages we have received this Year at 
Land, and the Miſcarriages in our Affairs at Sea. I think, it 
is evident, that the former was only occaſioned by the great 
number of our Enemies, which exceeded ours in all Places : 
For what relates to the latter, (which has brought ſo great a 
Diſgrace upon the Nation,) I have reſented it extremely; and 
as I will take care that thoſe who have not done their Duty 
ſhall be puniſhed, ſo I am reſolved to uſe my utmoſt endea- 
vours, that our Power at Sea may be rightly managed for the 
future: And it will well deſerve your conſideration, whether 
we are not defective both in the number of our Shipping, and 
in proper Ports to the Weſtward, for the better annoying 
our Enemies, and protecting our Trade, which is ſo eflential 
to the welfare of this Kingdom. 

„ am very ſenſible of the good affection wherewith you 
have always aſſiſted me to ſupport the Charges of the War, 
which have been very great ; and yet I am perſuaded, that the 
Experience of this Summer is ſufficient to convince us all, that, 
to arrive at a good end of it, there will be a neceſſity of in- 
creaſing onr F orces, both by Sea and Land, the next Vear. 
Our Allies have reſolved to add to theirs; and J will not doubt, 
but you will have ſuch regard to the preſent exigency, as that, 
1 will give me a ſuitable Supply to enable me to do the like: 

muſt therefore earneſtly recommend it to you, Gentlemen of the 
Honſe of Commons, to take ſuch timel — as that 
your Supplies may be effectual, and our Preparations ſo forward, 
as will be neceſſary both for the Security and the Honour of 
the Nation.“ 


The Houſe being returned, adjourned to Monday.] 


Monday, November 13. 
On the King's Speech. | 
Mr Foley.] The King's Speech is ſhort, but of two 
pore. viz, The Diſadvantage our Forces have had at 


and, and the Miſcarriage at Sea. Conſidering the 
X 4 time 
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time of the Year, and the condition of the Navy, 
that is the greateſt Conſideration, and firſt to be con- 
ſidered. But before we give Supply, the condition of 
Affairs is to be conſidered, and the Miſcarriage the laſt 
Summer. They cannot excuſe themſelves. Our Ene- 
mies are enriched by our Loſſes. If the Miſcarriages 
had been before conſidered, it might have prevented 
much. We had a powerful Fleet; had they done their 
Duty, they might have deſtroyed the French Fleet; but 
inſtead of that, we have had great Loſſes, and are 
become a ſcorn and contempt to other Nations. We 
do not our Duty to the King, and the Nation, and 
what all the World expects from us, if we examine not 
the Miſcarriages. But before we can know where to lay 
the fault, it is requiſite that we have the Papers before 
us. I move for a ſhort day to conſider the Miſcarriages 


of the Fleet, and Navy-Affairs. 


Mr Charles Montagu.) I like what is moved; and 
for what day you will appoint, I am as ready as any 
body. I am one of thoſe that think that you have been 
downright betrayed. I know not who did it, but 
am ſure it is ſtrange, that the French King ſhould 
leave five hundred Miles of his Shore expoſed, and 
draw off all his Fleet : That plainly ſhows he had ſome 
good aſſurances. But I would not poſtpone the great- 
eſt matter. The King fays, © the Enemy is ſtronger 


than he conſiderably in Land-Forces,” and that was the 


only Reaſon of his Diſappointment. Some of our 
Countrymen did not behave themſelves ſo well as they 
ſhould. But, being deſerted by the Foreigners, *tis no 
wonder that they ſhifted for themſelves, for their own 
ſafety. I have obſerved, that the Engliſh are contrary 
to all the World ; they are frighted into their wits. 
A Party was ſuſpected formerly to carry on Popiſh de- 
ſigns ; another complied with the preſent temper, 
Popery : Whereas, then we had no Deliverer—We muſt 
not expect another Deliverer. I wiſh Gentlemen would 
lay aſide all little heats, and fooleries, and lay their 
hands to the great Affair. If we do not ſuddenly pro- 


vide 
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vide for our ſafety, the Enemy will be much forwarder 
than we. I hope we ſhall be quicker in our Reſolu- 
tions. Several things retard our Proceedings—One 1s, 
Places. A noble example lately of my Lord Keeper, in 
diſpoſing his Places ! I wiſh all Places were well filled, 
and that men would not thruſt themſelves into Offices, 
and never look after them. Tis high time to come to 
ſome Reſolution. We have more Enemies than we 
had laſt Year. I move, for your Reputation, that you 
will refolve to ſupport the King, and defend the Go- 
vernment, and aſſiſt them in a Parliamentary way for 
carrying on the War with France, and ſupporting the 
King. h 

Si. Thomas Clarges reads part of the King's Speech re- 
flefting on the Miſcarriages.] J am ſorry any body ſhould 
be ſo unhappy as to proſtitute the Honour of the King. 
Where the Reputation of the King ſinks, the King 
ſinks with it. Unhappy Miniſters that adviſed the 
King to head ſuch Armies, as are not for his Repu- 
tation! If they think they can be governed without 
him, they may ſay they will not be governed with him. 
Kings formerly had their Council with them in foreign 
Expeditions, This may be the laſt meeting in this 
Aſſembly, if we provide not better for our ſafety. 
Littleton told you, „That, formerly, the Penſioners 
perverted good Laws ;” pray God 'tis not fo ſtill! 
I find ſome, who arraigned the former times, now in 
Offices; generally ſuch People are diſtruſted The 
Trade of the Nation is gone, and Land will be worth 
nothing, if Trade be not ſupported. By Trade, Lon- 
don makes up your Rents. I always told you, that 
our ſafety is the Sea—In 1692, the Navy was two 
Millions in Arrear. It was ſaid heretofore, + That we 
ſhould be Monarchs of the Sea ;” but for all I ſee, 
we are like to be Vaſſals, and bow to other Nations. 
I hope you will particulariſe the Miſcarriages. You 
have loſt a Million of Capital Stock in the City of 
London, beſides the Ships you have furniſhed to your E- 
nemies. It is come to a moot Point, whether we ſhall 


ſave 
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fave England or Flanders. I think we are undone, if 
we go not by the ancient way of Parliament, to ad- 
4 our Grievances may be redreſſed before we 
give Aid; which is the natural way of aiding the King. 
The King told us, when he came over, That we 
ſhould make ſuch Laws, that we ſhould never fear our 
Liberties ;” but God knows, we are betrayed; and if 
there be ſuch unhappy men to take Money to betray 
their Country, find them out. We have ſome reſem- 
blance to the firſt Chriſtianity, where were twelve A- 
poſtles, and one of them was a Devil: He kept the 
Purſe ; for thirty Pieces of Silver he betrayed his 
Maſter: And that will betray us, and by that we ſhall 
loſe all our Privileges. I ſhould enlarge farther, but 
I hope Gentlemen of greater Abilities will ſupply 
me : But I move, as before, for a day to conſider the 
Miſcarriages of the Fleet. 

Sir John Thompſon.) All of us come here full of 
Affection to ſerve our King and Country; but it muſt 
be confeſſed, that never Parliament was under ſuch 
diſcouragements as we are ; but would it not 
grieve any Enzliſbhman, that the Treaſure of the Na- 
tion ſhould be ſpent in ſuch extravagant Bounties, and 
Penſions to Foreigners ? A man muſt no more talk 
of Miſcarriages at Court, than of News in the Camp. 
Do but conſider the laſt Seſſion; our Bills for the Se- 
curity of the Nation, all proved abortive. Though 
we have had ſo many gracious Promiſes, they all 
languiſh under diſappointment of Performances. Have 
we not ſeen Preferments, as if the diſpleaſure of this 
Houſe were the greateſt Letters of Recommendation ? 
Lord Torrington was queſtioned, and tried for 
his Life; yet he brought home the Fleet. Admiral 
Ruſſel fought, and was accuſed when he came home. 
I hope, whatever is ſaid abroad, that Perſons will not 
be ſo mollified with Places, as to betray their Country. 

Sir John Lowther.)] Upon the deliberation of the 
Houſe all will depend. Miſcarriages have been un- 


fortunate, 
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fortunate, but muſt be proved, and then I ſhall con- 
cur to puniſhments. But do not judge men before 
they be heard They are ſaid to be Judas's, „ becauſe 
they carry the Purſe”—As to Offices, can. the Nation 
ſubſiſt without Offices? If you can find honeſt Officers, 
encourage them ; if otherwiſe, prove them, and make 
them examples to others. What will Men think of 
us, if, in theſe great exigencies, we complain, and no 
more ? The Treaſury have had no aſſiſtance from the 
Commiſſioners of Accounts— When we conſider, that the 
laſt money came ſhort ; we can never anſwer it to our 
Country. We in our Ports, when the Enemy was at 
Sea ! I am indifferent which Queſtion you put firſt ; 
whether you will examine the Faults, or give the King 
Supply. Do all the parts requiſite to the Govern- 
ment, and take the Queſtions together, and I ho 
you will not preclude any thing; but, amidſt your diſ- 
contents, do not ruin the Nation. 

Sir Edward Huſſey.] In the laſt Seſſion, the Triennial 
Bill was rejected: I would know who adviſed that, and 
the delay of the Smyrna Fleet ? Former Parliaments 
had Grievances redreſſed before they gave Money. I 


move, to conſider the Miſcarriages of the Fleet laſt 
Summer, Cc. 


On the Miſcarriages of the Fleet. 


Sir Edward Seymour.) It is a great diſſatisfaction to 
enter into this Debate. One conſideration weighs more 
with me than all ; without Supply, for ſupport of the 
Government, we are loſt. Here 1s an Account prepared 
for you, to ſee that the Money is not miſ-ſpent, for the 
uſe of the Nation. I fay, with the greateſt ſadneſs, 
that we have loſt the Diſcipline of the Fleet, and, I 
am afraid, our Honour too—The Houſe will never go 
along chearfully, till enquiry be made into Miſcarri- 
ages. Words have done no good, of a vigorous War 
againſt France; but I fear it may be termed a vigo- 
rous War againſt England. I move to add to the 


Queſtion, 
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Queſtion, That we will ſupport the Government to 
the utmoſt of our Power.“ TR 

Colonel Titus.] A great Sum was given laſt Year to 
ſet out the Fleet, which brought home nothing but 
infamy. The Fleet ſhould have convoyed the Turkey 
Fleet out of danger, and it convoyed them into dan- 
ger. They fiddled and danced at Torbay, and we muſt 
pay the Muſic. If you enquire not into theſe Miſ- 
carriages, you will be as popular a Parliament as the 
Fleet is a Fleet. But be angry, and ſin not, and re- 
venge the Quarrel upon yourſelves. Your caſe now 
is to ſatisfy your juſtice, and provide for your ſafety at 
the ſame time. But it is an affront to the Government 
to take care of Trade, and none of the Government ; 
therefore, I would put in the Words, Sc. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) Shall it ever be ſaid, to 
the diſgrace of the Houſe of Commons, that we do 
not examine Miſcarriages ? The affections of the Peo- 
ple are not changed to the King, but accidents in Go- 
vernment that prove unfortunate, You are told, If 
you have not a greater care than formerly, your Mo- 
ney will be of no effe&t;” but let us not be enſnared 
by any Vote to take away the freedom of Debate. 
conclude, ** For the Preſervation of the Government, 
and Trade of the Nation.” | 

Mr Howe.] I think none ſo fimple as to think an 
Engliſh Parliament will not ſupport an Engliſb Govern- 
ment. The Words offered for the Queſtion are fo 
large, they include all things. I will not fay, nor any 
man, there are not Miſcarriages; but they muſt not be 
called Misfortunes. I think the Oppoſition of the 
two violent Parties 1s equally honeſt, and equally well 
intentioned to the Government. I care not which is 
uppermoſt ; if they be uppermoſt they care not what 
becomes of the Government, if they have ſafety in 
their own animoſities. I is to this we may attribute 
all our Misfortunes. Let us ſhow the Nation, that it 1s 
worth preſerving. As to the faults of the Fleet, one part 


lies 
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lies upon one, and another upon another. Prop the 
Building firſt, and then enquire where the defect is. 

[ Refalved, Nem. con, That this Houſe will ſupport their Ma- 
jeſties and their Government, and will, on Wedneſday morning 
next, enquire into the Miſcarriages of the Fleet the laſt Sum- 
mer; and take into their Conſideration the Preſervation of the 
Trade of the Nation. 


Ordered, That the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty (who 
are Members of this Houſe) do, on edneſday morning next, 
inform the Houſe, why the Stre:ghts Fleet was ſtopped till the 
main Fleet went out. | 

Ordered, That the Admirals, that commanded the Fleet laſt 
Summer, and Sir George Rooke, and the Turkey Company, or 
ſuch as they ſhall appoint, do attend this Houſe on Wedneſday 


morning next. ] | 
[November 14 Omitted. ] 


Wedneſday, November 1 5. 


The Turkey Company, according to Order, gave an Account, 
at the Bar, of the Orders for the failing of the Fleet, and the 
number ef Dutch and Engliſp Ships for the Convey. 

[Sir George Rooke informed the Speaker, by Letter, that he was 
very ill, and could not at preſent attend the Houſe. So he was 
ordered to attend, together with the other Admirals, on Friday. 

\ 


Thurſday, November 16. 


[Mr Foley, from the Commiſſioners for taking the Public Ac- 
counts, preſented to the Houſe a State of what Money had been 
given for maintenance of the Fleet during the War, and what 
they had received thereof. ] 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Miſapplication of Money by Af- 
ſignments But one Reaſon may be, the Treaſury can- 
not reſiſt ſuperior Commands; and one great Reaſon of 
this miſapplying is, the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury 
are not upon Oath. Formerly, in King James I's 
time, there were Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, till 
a Lord Treaſurer was named, but now not to be 
upon Oath, and to have the diſpoſition of all the 
King's Treaſury !—I hope you will conſider of it. At 
the Grand Committee for the Fleet, I believe there 

* was 
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was a Million owing to the Navy. All iſſues are for 
ſervice done, and to be done, and that makes the con- 
fuſion. I hope, there will be remedy for the future. 
Many of the Seamen- take ſervice from the King of 
France. If ſome remedy be not taken to provide for 
and encourage the Seamen, they will deſert. 
Mr Montags.] I ſuppoſe no man can expect any 


great matter from a Paper read, as has been ſaid, tu- 


multuouſly. I have been but two Years in the Trea- 
fury, bur I find the great occaſion was, the firſt Year 
of all, a great Debt was left upon the Navy.—4nd ſo 
went on upon that Subject. 


Several of the Treaſury, and Commiſſioners of Accounts, 
fpoke to it. 


[ Friday, November 17. 


The Turkey Company preſented to the Houſe a Narrative, in 
2 of what they declared on Wedneſday at the Bar of the 

ouſe. 

Lord FaRland preſented alſo ſeveral Papers relating to the 
Inſtructions and Orders concerning the Turkey Fleet, &c. And 
the Admirals, that commanded the Fleet laſt Summer“, being 
called in, delivered the reſults of the Council of War, and a Nar- 
rative of their Proceedings, Cc. ; 

Sir George Rooke,being ſo laine of the Gout, that he could not 
ſtand, was brought to the Bar in a Chair, where he delivered a 
Narrative of his Proceedings, &c. And (in reſpect of his indiſ- 
poſition) he was then diſmiſſed for the preſent. 

Refokved, That, upon Examination of the Miſcarriage of the 
Fleet, and the loſs the Turkey Company hath ſuſtained this 
Summer, this Houſe is of Opinion, That there hath been a no- 
torious and treacherous + miſmanagement in that Affair. 


To proceed on Monday. 


Vix. Adm. Killegrew, Sir Ralph ception - 4 againſt Shovel, yet it was 
Delaval, and Sir Cloudefly Showel, ſaid, ** That he was only put in with 
Admi. Knfſel having been diſmiſſed. the other two to give ſome repu- 

Kilegrew and Delawal were tho't tation to the Commiſſion, and that 
fo inclinable to King James 's inte- he was one againſt two; ſo that he 
rells, that it made ſome inſinuate, could neither hinder nor do any 
that the King was in the hands of thing. The chief blame of this 
thoſe who intended to betray him to nomination was caſt on the Earl of 
his Enemies. For though no ex- Nottingham, Burnet. 


+ Theſe words were retained in the Queſtion, on a Diviſion, 140 to 103. 


Saturday, 


* 
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Saturday, November 18. 


Lord Falliland preſented to the Houſe an Eſtimate of the 
Charge of the Navy for the Year 1694, amounting to 
2, 346,132 J. for 118 Ships, and 40,000 Men. 


Reſokved, That 400,000/. be granted to their Majeſties, to- 
wards a Supply for Maintenance of the Fleet for the Year 1694.] 


Monday, November 20. 
[On the Miſcarriages of the Fleet. ] 


Lord Falkland.) We have now an Admiral, and are 
without a Secretary. If Mr Ruſſel be put in, the Se- 
cretary ( Nottingham) will go out. The Commiſſioners 
of the Admiralty ſent for an Account of the Execution 
of their Orders ; and that Account was not ſent for a 
long time after. They ought either to have executed 
their Orders, or ſent word why they did not. Two things 
were to be conſidered by the Fleet, the Coaſt of England 
to be guarded, and the Szreights Fleet They knew 
nothing of the Mediterranean Fleet, nor the Breſt Fleet; 
and fo the Admirals did neither. If Orders were found 
impracticable, with reſpect to the Board, they ought 
to have had notice. The Council of War thought 
them impracticable : If they were ill Orders, why was 
it not repreſented ? If good, why not obeyed ? The 
loſs was a great misfortune to the Nation, and all by 
miſmanagement. It was a great Charge for Sir George 
Rooke to be ſent away without Orders—Such a chain of 
Cauſes all along, that I cannot think all this was done 
by Chance. If ſome Courſe be not taken, all will be 
loſt, and it is no where to be done but here. Thoſe 
that ſit at the Helm, how can they ſerve the Kingdom 
and King James too? 

[Ordered, That the Admirals do attend to-morrow. ] 


Tueſday, November 2 1. 


Admiral Killgrew gave an Account of what Lord Falkland 
charged, and Rutter's Information was read. He was ordered 
to be ſent for, and confronted with the Admirals. 

Captain 
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Captain Kerr, who took Rutter.) He gave no Account 
to the Admirals of the Bre/? Fleet being out, nor to me, nor to 
any of my Company. I took him pretending to exchange Pri- 
fonexs at Nantz, but he brought Currants from Nantz, c. 


| Debate. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] By the Act, there is to be no cor- 


reſpondence with France, and this Rutter was employed 
to exchange Priſoners, and then falls to trade with 
France, with Currants from Nantz. He tells you a 
ſtory, but that has little weight upon me, if he 
be not a Man of Credit. How many have ſworn in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, and yet ſtood in the Pillory ! | 

Mr Hampden.) 1 have obſerved, that an unreaſon- 
able Defence, as well as an unreaſonable Accuſation, 
will prejudice a Man, I never ſaw this Rutter, but 
you have his Examination, and his Anſwer, upon Oath. 
It ſeems, it is thought ſlight becauſe Ruttemgives it 
I obſerve, that it is ſtrange, he ſhould be Fog with 
the Admirals, and not utter fix Words of the Breſt 
Fleet being out; which makes me think him not fo 
candid and ingenuous as he ſhould be. As I would ac- 
cuſe nobody, ſo I would condemn nobody, hand over 
head, | | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Rutter might hear at Nantz 
that the French Fleet was laid up He ſays, upon Oath, 
<« It was not ſo much as enquired by the Admirals, 
what became of the French Fleet.” 

Mr Montagu.) I would have Rutter's Information 
read, becauſe ſome heard it not—It was a little too 
forward, to accuſe Rutter before you heard him. 

Mr Foley.] I have read Rutter's Affidavit, and I 
think it is the faireſt way to have Rutter and the Ad- 
mirals face to face, and then you are ripe for Judg- 
ment. I would ſend for Rutter preſently. 


[Rutter's Information was read, and he was ordered to be 
ſent for.] 


Sir Edward Seymour. | Since obſervation has been 
made, why the Admirals did not confront the Evidence 
fooner, | 1 would aſk, ] whether they had any notice that 
: ſuch 
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ſuch Information was made? Without the beſt Evi- 
dence in the Wotld, I would not have the Admirals 
diſcouraged in their Service. 


[Tbey were ordered to attend again the next day.] 


Medneſday, November 22. 
Debate on the Miſcarriages of the Fleet reſumed.] 


Mr Papillon.] The Admirals had nine Weeks Pro- 
viſion. The Captains give ſtill leſs Proviſion in than 
they have They have had, upon all accounts, rather 
more than leſs. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) You cannot have who is 
in the right, or who 1s in the wrong, till you have the 
Account. There ſhould be an Indenture betwixt the 
Purſer and the Victualler, who underſtands always the 
Purſer—There has been great clamour, that they had 
no Victuals. | 

Mr Montagu.) You have delivered your Opinion, 
© That there has been a traiterous Miſmanagement, 
Sc.“ I think it proper to hear the Admirals; a thing 
ſo much diſcourſed upon | I believe the Admirals are 
ready to give you account. Rooke's Misfortune was 
the 17th of June — They came not till the 22d; and 
might have had Beverage upon the Portugal Coaſts. 

Col. Cornwall.] They were ready, with a fair Wind, 
from the 6th of June to the 14th. Why fo great a 
Fleet as ſeventy-five capital Ships, and make no uſe of 
that Wind to go over to the Coaſts of France ? 
Monſ. Tourville was not ready to come out. This 1 
take to be the ground of all, not hindering the Ene- 
my from coming out; and, inſtead of that, did not 
fail till the 3d of May. 

Sir John Parſons.) This will appear a lame excuſe 
of the Admirals— They were ordered four months 
Proviſions 

Mr Wharton.) J am of opinion with Parſons, „That 
want of Victuals is a lame excuſe.” I would afk the 
Admirals, when they parted with Rooke, whether they 

Vor. X. 1 took 
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took any ſurvey of what Proviſions they had on 
board ? | 
The Admirals [ X:/l:grew, Delaval, and Shovel] at the Bar. 


The Speaker.] What day did the three Admirals 
o on bnard the Fleet? 
The Admirals.] We beg the favour to have the Queſtions 
in writing. We went on board the latter end of April. 


Queſtion. From April to the 22d of May, what ſur- 


vey was taken of Proviſions ? 

Anſwer. The Ships were not all together; they were in ſe- 
'veral Ports. We cannot make Anſwer to the ſurvey, till we 
look over our Papers. There were ſeventy-five great Ships at 
Spithead, on the 6th or 7th of May—It was the 13th or 14th 
before the Dutch came in. 


The Speaker.} The Houſe is informed, that, from 
the 6th of May to the 14th, the Wind was fair to come 


before Breſt, to 8 the French coming forth. 
Anſiber.] Our Orders came not to our hands till the 20th. 
So great a number of Ships do great miſchief to one another, 
when the weather is not ſettled. Our Orders were to take 
Nacde into our company. He anfwered, „He wanted ſome 
Proviſions.“ He wrote to the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
and we could not fail till the zoth. The Wind was againſt 
us-—Scveral Ships were ready, but they wanted Proviſions, But 
it can never be expected, that we ſhould keep account of our 
Proviſions. We iſſuc out our Orders to every Flag, and they 
to the Captains, who return the wants to the Admiralty-board. 


Queſtian. To what time did the Proviſions laſt ? 
Admiral £!/legrew.] - "Lis impoihble to give an Anſwer to 
that. I hope this Houſe will exact nothing impoſſible from 
us. We came to T5rbay the 21ſt, We cannot carry Numbers 
in our heads—We ſent a particular account to the Admiralty 
of all Ships, from Torbay, when we got all our Ships together— 
We took account of the Captains, two or three days after 
parting trom K = Hor account of Beer, we cannot rummage 
the Ships; for other Victuals, we took account but in part. 
Queſtiou. When you were ſurprized that your In- 
ſtructions were contrary to the Council of War, did 
you repreſent it? 
Ar fwer. We received our Orders the 20th, and called an- 
other Council of War, and reſolved to fail the 24th; but the 
V/ind 


w— * 
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Wind was not good; and hearing nothing from the Council» 
we ſuppoſed them to be their Orders. We took it to be our 
duty to obey Orders. We thought it not fit to capitulate. When 
we had poſitive Orders we mutt obey. 


Queſtion. Why did you part with the Tarꝶe Fleet, 
before you knew whether the French were come out ? 
Anſwer.) We had Inſtructions to go as far with Rocke as 
we thought neceffary ; and the Reſolution of the Council of 


War was our Opinion—Though we knew. the French Fleet 


was out, yet we were to obey Orders—We find we are 
mightily blamed for our Orders to Robe All our Opinions 
were, that it was an improper Order, and not to be executed— 
We all defire to give our Anſwers to the Queſtions in Writ- 


ing. They withdrew. 
Debate. 


Lord Falkland.) They anſwer, * They had no Or- 
ders till the 19th of May.” Tis true, there were no 
Orders till then for Rooke; but they had Orders, in 
March, That they ſhould do their heſt to annoy the 
Enemy ”—They tell you, They had no account of 
their Proviſions but at random.” But did ever men 
go to ſea, without knowing what Proviſions they had 
on board ?—Tis ealy for a man to know from the 
Purſers.. They tell you, „They were {urprized with 
the Orders of the 14th ;” and they ſay, It was not 
their buſineſs to capitulate.” —— They had the Turkey 
Fleet in their hands—They ſay, Their Orders were 
not practicable ;” and yet not repreſent it We never 
heard this the 1 ;th of May, nor the 2 ;d. We never heard 
of it till Fuly—How could we give thoſe Orders, with- 
out knowing whether the French Fleet was out ? There 
was-no impoſſible thing required of them, the Wind 
and Weather permitting. Their fault was, they did 
not know whether the French Fleet was out, and not 
they that gave the Orders. | 

Sir Fohn Parſons.) This might have been eaſily 
rectified, without rummaging the Ship, by the Purſer's 
Indentures in Kind, Credit, and ready Money. I was 
formerly a Commiſſioner of the Victualling-Office, but 

* cow 
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now a Contractor. I thank God, I was no Commiſſioner 
during theſe Miſcarriages, 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I have heard the Com- 
miſſioners of the Navy make great complaint of the 
Victuallers. You are told of Credit, and ready Mo- 
ney.“ I think it no great Credit” for Papillon to 
imitate Parſons. There is ſomething of this that we 
do not know, which I would enquire of from the 
Commiſſioners of the Navy. I would know, from 
Falkland, whether all were ordered to go together ? 
I think it was the Opinion given by all the Flag-OfM- 
cers, to deliver to the Admiralty what their Opinion 


was—Upon the 19th comes the Order, by his Maje- 


ſty's Command, before whom this Opinion of the 
Council of War was. I wonder that an Order came, 
and no notice taken of their Opinion, a thing of fo 
great weight! Upon this Order, tranſmitted to the 
Admiralty, they conclude to conduct the Turkey Fleet 
to Uphant. Now, in buſineſs of ſo great moment, why 
were not their directions from the Admiralty ? There 
were no Inſtructions before the Separation.—But I 
think it was to juſtify themſelves, come what will, I 
think the Order was a very lame Order. If the Reſo- 
lution was not well grounded, they ought to have had 
a better. | 

Lord Falkland.) They had full power to ſail when 
they thought fit. We have no reaſon to think the Or- 
ders were not practicable, becauſe they ſaid they would 
be executed, We could not know whether the French 
Fleet was got out; but they ſhould have known it. 
This is only that we ſhould be kept in the dark 
This ſhows they would neither obey the Crders, nor 
repreſent them. 

Mr $:th.] Suppoſing the Orders ambiguous, they 
never {ent to deſire thoſe Orders to be explained; but 
ſailed away without it. 

Mr Montage.) You have examined the Admirals 
ta one particular point. The excule, in defence of the 
Admirals, is, “That they had not Proviſions :” If they 
had, 
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had, then 'tis their fault. Pray firſt conſider that - 
You have aſked the Admirals ſeveral Queſtions, They 
make exact Anſwers to ſome things, and are ſhort in 
others—To take account of Proviſions, ſurely, is not 
the part of an Admiral—lIf they had had their quantity, 
they might have fought the French Fleet, and then 
any Country would have given them Credit. I pro- 
poſe this Queſtion, ©* That there was a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Beer to convoy the Turkey Fleet out of theſe Seas.“ 

Sir John Lowther.| None of the Victuallers ſay the 
Fleet had four Months Proviſions. When the Lords of 
the Council went down to the Fleet, they were ſo farfrom 
being victualled, that they were ſtill carrying on board. 

Lord Falkland. ] The Admirals confeſſed they had 
forty-eight days Beer on board. 

Mr Foley.] I find, upon the whole matter, that one 
third of the Victuals were not delivered in kind. They 
had all other Proviſions ; but the Beer 1s the Queſtion. 
The Return made by the Purſers to the Admiralty, 
was forty-three days Proviſion They might have fallen 
in with Nocte, at that time. But I obſerve that this 
ſurvey of the Beer was not till the Admirals parted 
from Roe. The miſchief of allowing this way of 
victualling will be of great inconvenience—Becauſe the 
Victual was ſo ſtrait, they ſtayed till it was too late 
to go. The Victuallers had two Men of War to con- 
voy them to Plymouth; but a French Privateer took 
two, and they looked on. 

Sir John Parſons.] They had expreſs Orders to vic- 
tual for four months—As ſoon as they came to Sea, 
they put ſix men to four mens allowance; which might 
have been Victual till Chriſtmas. But I am apt to be- 
lieve there was not ſo much—The whole of the Beer, 
for four months, was put on board the Ships for the 
Deſcent. 

Mr Finch.] Give me leave to remind you, how this 
Debate began, and how it has been proceeded in.— 
1. You have adjourned hearing Rutter. Then the Book 
of Orders for Reaſons why they ſtayed at Torbay, and 


1 did 
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did not go out, purſuant to Orders—Then the ſtate 


of the Victuals in May. Then you called in the Ad- 
mirals, and aſked, Why they ſtayed from the 6th to 
the 16th, and did not go out? © 1. They were not 
under Orders.” * 2. The Line of Battle was not full. 
And, z. They wanted Victuals.” I remember, it was 
ſaid, © They were under general Orders to annoy the 
Enemy ;” if they had advice of it, then how purſued? 
When that comes, you have opportunity to ſearch that 
to the bottom. This 1s a Queſtion that involves the 
conſideration of the whole matter, which depends not 


upon the Victual. How far they were to go to convoy 


them from the Breſt Fleet, and Toulon Squadron; 


. whether they were to go to Cadiz, or how to proceed 


with reſpect to the Toulon Squadron, you will under- 
ſtand better, when Gentlemen pleaſe to open that 
matter. This does accuſe, or excuſe thoſe Perſons. 
As to the Victuals, the matter is of weight. Now, whe- 
ther theſe Ships had reaſon to ſtay in Torbay, for want 
of Victuals? Therefore have the Commiſſioners of 
the Navy to give you account what Victuals were on 
board. The Queſtion 1s not, what Beer was on board 
them for Lagos-Bay, but whether, by Order, they were 
to part from the Fleet at Cadiz, or go farther. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I make no doubt but their 


Orders were © to annoy the Enemy,” if they met with 


no oppoſition but Wind and Weather But as to the 
Victuals, when ſetting out the Fleet, I called for an 
Account; and the Victuals were ſaid to be for four 
Months; but now *tis explained, © that a third part 
was in Specie, a third part in Credit, and a third 
part in Money.” As long as this 1s fo, *tis impoſſible 
to ſay what Proviſions were on board. It they went off 
from the Coaſt, at Sea they could neither have Victuals 
for Money Therefore have the Commiſſioners of the 
Navy before you, and know what was on board in 
Specie. What I mean is, the Columns of Indenture 
between Purſer and Victualler. If fo, then the Victual 
in Specte 1s only for five Weeks. 

Sir 
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Sir John Lewther.] See the Account of the Victual- 
lers, and the Survey taken on board; then you will 
ſee, by comparing, to make, a judgment. T agree 
with J/herton, © that there are ſeveral other things as 
material; but as for this Queſtion, you are not ripe, 
by any means, for it; you have not the matter before 
you; the Gentlemen have better information than 
myſelf, that are ready for this Queſtion about victualling. 
The Admirals deny the matter of fact, and that is not 
yet rectified. 2 

The Speaker.] The Objection againſt the W 
is, That there 1s not yet given in what Victuals they 
had in Specie.” What Beer they had at Torbey you 
have not. The Queſtion is, Whether they had ſuffi- 
cient Beer to convoy Rooke out of danger ?” 

Mr Boyle.*] You have not yet Evidence to give a 


Vote upon; and therefore put the previous Queſtion. 


* 


To proceed on Monday. 
[ November 23, 24, and 25, Omitted.) 


Monday, November 27. 
[Debate on the Miſcarriages of the Fleet refumed,] 


The Commiſſioners of the Navy being called in, ſaid, „The 
Fleet had forty-ſix days Beer.“ 


Mr Hotve.] I would not give my Vote, like the Ad- 
mirals, that go to Sea with oracular Inſtructions. 

Mr Comptroller /harton.] Whether the Admirals 
had Beer enough to go to Sea, to carry the Smmna 
Fleet out of danger? Whether they had Proviſion 
enough to keep out to Sea, to convoy the Smyrna 


* Youngeſt ſon of Lord ird. He continued in that Pott till 1567, 


and grandion to the firſt Earl of 
Burlington, He was naturally en- 
dowed with great prudence and a 
winning addreſs, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelt ſo much in Parliament, that 
he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by King William, and was 
much in ſavour with that Prince. 


Y 4 


when Queen Anne appointed bim 
cone of her Secretaries of State. On 
the Acceſſion of King George I, in 
1714, he was created Lord Carleton, 
and was ſoon after made Lord Pre- 
ſident of the Council. He died un- 
married in 1724. Budpel!'s Memoirs 
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Fleet out orf danger? Whether they obeyed their Or- 
ders like wiſe men, and honeſt men, to leave the Tur- 
key Fleet before they were out of danger? is your 
Queſtion. | 

Mr #inch.] Is this a proper Queſtion, and fit to 
be put? If they had no Orders, and knew not where 
the French Fleet were, *tis not the Queſtion—The 
meaning of the Queſtion 1s, having thirty-nine days 
Proviſion, to convoy them out of danger of the Breſt- 
Fleet—But they were not out of danger of the Toulon 
Squadron. Had they Provifion ſufficient to convoy 
them from the Breſt Fleet, and Toulon Squadron? So 
this Queſtion ſuppoſes they had Orders, and that they 
knew the French Fleet was in Lagos-Bay. : 

Sir Robert Rich.] Something was ſpoken, by Finch, 
of „the rubbiſh part of Palmess Speech.” I have 
ſeen © rubbiſh” make good mortar. Suppoſe they had 
faid, they wanted nothing but Anchors and Cables“ 
The Commiſſioners of the Navy have told you, © they 
had full Victual.“ If Orders were good, and they not 
in a capacity of obeying them | 

Mr Sollicitor Trevor. ] One Excuſe of the Admirals 
is, they wanted Victuals—Conſider what the Admirals 
have for their juſtification! The want of Victuals. 
This Queſtion will juſtify the Victuallers, but not 
condemn the Admirals. But when this Queſtion is 
over, then *tis a proper time to enquire, whether that 
proportion was ſufficient. 

Mr Montagu.] When you adjourned the Debate, 
it was becauſe you had not the whole matter before 
you. If this Queſtion before you be not proper, no 
Queſtion can be proper. When you find they had 
ſufficient Proviſion, c. the next is, what Orders ?— 
They had ſufficient Proviſion to prevent France from 
over-heading us again, and they might have done it. 
Lagos is a great and deep Bay, and they might have 
preſerved the Smyrz2 Fleet from danger, and the whole 
Fleet too. 


Lord 
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Lord Falkland.) There is more concern in the Queſ- 
tion than the Admirals. If they had not Proviſion 
ſufficient, the fault is ſomewhere ; if they had not Or- 
ders, ſomewhere elſe—Rooke's Fleet fell into the French 
hands eleven days after the Admirals left the Fleet. 

Sir Robert Rich.] The moſt eminent Merchants never 
feared the Toulon Squadron. Rooke had ſtrength enough 
to fight the Toulon Squadron. Moſt of the opinion of 
the Merchants was, that the Count D*Eftrees was as 
much afraid of Rooke, as Rooke of him. 

Sir William Whitlock.) I wonder the Admiralty 
ſhould not give directions to convoy them out of danger 
of the Toulon Squadron, as well as of the Breſt; they, 
it ſeems, thought as much of the one as the other. 

[ Reſolved, (on a Diviſion, 188 to 152) That there was ſuf- 
ficient Beer on board the main Fleet, when Sir George Rooke 


ſeparated, to have convoyed Sir George Rooke's Squadron, and 
the Merchant-Ships, out of danger of the Br Fleet.] 


Wedneſday, November 28. 


An ingroſſed Bill for more frequent Elections of Parlia- 
ments, (brought in by Mr Brockman) was read the third time. 


Debate. 

Sir John Lowther.)] Declare the matter of the King's 
Negative Voice, and let the word holden” ſtand. 

Mr Harley.) I am for the word“ Parliament holden,” 
becauſe you are poſſeſſed of it; and it is not for the 
intereſt of England to part with a word, in ſo many 
Laws made ule of. 5 

Sir Robert Rich.] A doubt ariſes from them againſt 
the word, that the King's Prerogative of diſſolving 
Parliaments is taken away; but if it be only meant 
and intended, that a Parliament muſt be every year, 
if others intend ſomething elſe, let them ſay fo. 

Lord Falkland.) This Bill is of great conſequence ; 
the intent of it is good, and to have frequent Seſſions 


The words, „and the Toulon Squadron,” were rejected, 191 to 


165. 
of 
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of Parliaments, and a new Parliament. I am for the 
intent of the Clauſe. Inſtead of the word “ holden,” 
I move, that it may be a Parliament to meet once a year, 
at leaſt. | 

Mr Montagu.] To the word, © declare.” If it be 
the intention for annual Seſſions, give me leave to offer 
my opinion why I am againſt it. Though thoſe Acts 
mentioned do enjoin it, yet there have been no com- 
plaints for not calling Parliaments ſo frequently. In 
King James I's time, when the Commons did inſert all 
their rights and liberties, they make no mention of theſe 
laws. But the Conſtitutionof the Nation was quite other- 
wiſe then, for the Parliament judged cauſes, and made 
explanations of Laws, upon the deſire of the Judges, 
which now they do in WVWeſtminſter-Hall: But to deter- 
mine to meet actually, whether there be occaſion, or . 
not, I think not proper. 

Mr Harley.] J keep ſtrictly to the word © declare.” 
You have been told that no complaints have been made, 
that thoſe have not been annual Seſſions; but there 
were complaints for want of Parliaments, and ſo enacted 
50 Edward III, That there ſhould be annual Par- 
liaments. There was an Act already, and it ſhould be 
obſerved.” The Biſhop of St Aſaph opened the Par- 
liament-from the King—That there were not frequent 
Parliaments, but as for that of King James 1, they tell 
the King, that if Kings were immortal, they had no 
need of ſuch Laws,“ but they proceeded farther ; © they 
know not what Kings may come, therefore to provide 
againſt oppreſſions'—The Prerogative always increaſes, 
but the Liberties of the People are at a ſtand. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I could wiſh our condition ſuch, 
that we might. ſupport the Government, without Par- 
liament. I would willingly bate my ſhare in Parliament 
to have a ſhare in that condition. I am not very fond 
of theſe words, becauſe we had them three or four hun- 
dred years ago, and are never the better for them. Is 
the Prerogative of the Crown leſs than in Edward IT's 
time ? At that time all the Laws of a Parliament were 

but 
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but one Law, in Hems. In thoſe times the King took 
one and rejected another, and ſo the Judges were 
in doubt, what paſſed for a Law, and what not. Some 
Laws that paſſed are not in the Roll. Will you put 
in a word that may be doubtful, when there is no 
need of it? I know not what improvement may be 
made, in time to come, of a word doubtful. 

Sir Charles Porter *.] I think it abſolutely neceſſary 
that this be put to ſome certainty ; elſe Parliaments would 
be in power to fit as long as they pleaſe, and the Kin 
not have power to prorogue nor adjourn them, If 
you paſs this Clauſe without a plain explanation, 1t may 
be of ill conſequence. I would ſo explain it, that it 
may not be a queſtion hereafter. Sometimes the Crown, 
and ſometimes the Commons, differ in expreſſions of 
words, and this is a word that may be fundamental. I 
move that this may be ſo explained, that what you mtend 
may not encroach upon the Prerogative of the King. 

Sir Chrijt. Muſgrave.) You have no Clauſe before you, 
only the word, declare; that word is only moved. 
I ſee no reaſon of the difficulty why you ſhould not in- 
ſert the word, © declare.” Is it not always meant, you 
have a right when you declare? It was a right the ſub- 
jects had to frequent Parliaments ; and if you now enact, 
and not declare, I fear your right commences from that 
time only. 

Mr Palmes.] Frequent Parliaments, and the Diſſolu- 
tion of this, was the thing I aimed at before, and fo I 
do now. 


[The Clauſe was rejected 129 to 89. And the Bill was 
rejected, 146 to 136.] 


[On the King's Specch. ] 


Mr Hampden.) You have conſidered the Fleet, and 
another part of the King's Speech, very material, vrz. 
The Land Forces, is behind. Unleſs you grant a Sup- 
ply, I know not how you can ſupport the Government, 
the Treaſury is ſo low. Nothing at all has yet been 


One of the Lords Juſtices, and Lord Chance'lor, of Ireland. Cid 
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ſaid of it. Tis ſo neceſſary to have a conſideration of 
it, that I move, That you would grant the King a Sup- 
ply for the Land Forces. 

Earl of Ranelagb.] I ſecond the Motion. I muſt 
tell you, the Army is in very ill condition. In their 
quarters in Flanders they have no money, and no credit. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] A Supply is moved for, but I 
cannot allow we have an Army in Flanders; you have 
no obligation to have an Army in Flanders. Vaſt ſums 
have gone thither, which can never return; beſides our 
loſs at Sea. If the Privy-Council adviſes not the King, 
we muſt do it. Had we attended the Sea, the French 
could have done little in Flanders. It goes to my heart 
that the King of England ſhould be at the head of a 
Confederate Armies. I hope that, when it comes to be 
debated, you will think the Army is for defence of the 
Kingdom. We had no aſſiſtance in conquering Ireland 
from the Confederates; we needed them not—The year's 
expence of Cromwell's Army was but 600,000 J. If we 
come to that paſs that our Army cannot preſerve us, 
we ſhall be a deſpiſed people—By the fundamental Law 
of England, no Engliſhman can be forced out of Eng- 
land, without his own conſent. Men have been found 
ſent to the Tower, that would not go beyond ſea, and 
if well proved you might impeach the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. In the year 1672, France took three of 
their Provinces—The Duke of Brandenbourg ſent then 
zo, ooo men, and now but 6000—They took the three 
Provinces again, and made a good Peace for themſelves— 
The Hollanders rather get than loſe by this War—They 
provide for our Army, and their own too—Butter, 
Cheeſe, Sc. If two Millions go out of your main ſtock, 
what will become of you? Let us not talk of givin 
money, and not know where to raiſe it, to the deriſion 
of all the World. 

Sir Edward Seymour.] Time is too precious to delay. 
I wonder what Clarges underſtands the Parliament ſhould 
make exceptions to. What theſe Land-Forces are, and 


how 
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how to employ them to another purpoſe I move, That 
a Supply may be granted for the Land- Forces. | 

Col. Cornwall.] 1 aſk pardon if I do not very well 
underſtand the Queſtion, If you mean to ſupply the 
Army as the Fleet, I can come up to it. I deſire they 
may have 3 or 400,000 /. for preſent ſupply. 

The Speaker.] You cannot go into that Motion with- 
out going into a Grand Committee. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] You can only make a 
Motion, and then conſider whether you will go into a 
Committee of the whole Houſe. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Seymour ſaid, I ſpoke little to 
the purpoſe.” TI am fo uſed to reflections that I take 
little notice of them. When Lord Ranelagh brought up 
the Forces to be 60,000 men, I thought it my duty not 
to ler that go ſo. I obſerve that, when the Apoſtles 
ſpoke the truth of the Word, it was oppoſed by 
the Silverſmiths that made the Shrines for Diana's 
Temple. 

Earl of Ranelagh.] Though he makes that compari- 
ſon, I an ſorry for reflections As for the 60,000, I 
ſaid nothing of 60,000 men. You voted 54,000 
laſt Seſſion. I ſaid, The Forces in Flanders are in a 
ſtarving condition for the preſent.” What is proper 
to be done now, is only, That a Motion being made, Cc. 
this Houſe will conſider of that Motion. 


Wedneſday, November 29. 


[Debate on the Miſcarriages reſumed. ] 
John Rutter was called in. 


The Speaker.] This Houſe has been informed that you 
can give account of the Breſt Fleet, c. 


Rutter.) I have given my Narrative upon Oath made to the 
Council. When I was before Admiral Killegrew, taken as a 
Prize, for taking in Currants from Nants, without Orders, I ſaid, 
& had done nothing but what I had orders for the 7th of 
May.“ In the morning I diſcovered fix of the French Fleet, 
at anchor, and heard a Gun to give ſignal—I was carried before 
the Admirals, and gave account of fifteen fail of French, and four 
more fail—l ſaw that nobody took notice of what I ſaid—He 
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took my Paſs from betwixt his fingers, and bid me withdraw 
Killegrew was hot upon me about my loading —Sheve did aſk 
me ſomething, what it was I cannot ſay; 1 believe ſomething 
of what I did ſee, and diſcover. He took my Paſs, and ſo I did 
withdraw. Capt. Kerr was by, at ſome part of it, but his buſi- 
neſs was to get me as a Prize, which would be worth 2000 /. 
to him. He faid nothing, but © that I muſt deliver my loading 
to the Prize-Office.” Capt. Kerr met me on the Deck, when 
J did withdraw; only his Lieutenant came on board my Ship. 
I am nat able to ſay what paſſed from Kerr, but being diſtracted 
about my Prize, I cannot remember I met ſome coming out 
of the Channel, I ſuppoſe the Smyrna Flect—I told it my Ship's 
Company am not able to ſay whether I did diſcourſe of it 
to Capt. Barter, Captain of the St Vincent Fire-Ship, but J 
ſuppoſed I might ſay ſomething to him Twas ſpoken often 
amongſt my Ship's Company— They might have ſome Prizes 
coming out of Dunkirk, 1 obſerved ſome Ships coming out of 
Breſt, juſt as the Sun came from the Horizon—l had eleven Sai- 
lors in my Ship—1 had two more that were ſick in the Cabbins. 
J told my Ship's Company, who were moſt ſick and dying, I 
would make all the haſte 1 could to Congue/t- Road I met with a 
Privateer, a tier of 6 Guns and 10 Patteraroes The Lieutenant 
told me he was chaſed the day before, and if they had followed, 
he muſt have been taken—I never related any thing to Capt. 
Kerr, that the Breſt Fleet was ſail:4 up I came aſhore at 
whe, Wy the 14th of ay—l came not up hither in three 
weeks—As ſoon as I came up, I went to the Prize-Office about 
my Cargo of three or four Ton of Currants taken from me. I 
was in the Prize-Office, with Mr Par#hurft, and told him, in the 
Garden, the ſame 1 have done here. Major Churchill was con- 
cerned in the Cargo, and one Mr Aten. I was at Portſmouth 
ſome days after I landed—Mr Aan can give account of the 
time—l did ſign my examination before the Council. No 
perſon whatever has been with me to make good this examination. 

Mr Parkhur/t.} There was a ſale of theſe Currants on the 
14th—Hearing what he had ſaid of the French Fleet, I was willing 
to hear him, and he gave us this relation, as you have heard— 
All his men were ſick, but three, and he had not men to ſail 
his Ship—tHe got one. 

Rutter,] I told Capt. Kerr, * That ſomeShips were ſtirring, and 
ifI did not make fail, I muſt bury my ſick men“ -I ſuppoſe 
then the French Fleet were out, and I told my Mate, Caſil.— 
"They came out of Nantz River on the 6th, and I ſaw this on 
the 7th-—A! my Company but two and a boy were buried at 

Nantz. 


Nantz. Capt. Kerr would have preſſed my men, but I had 
none, but my two Priſoners that I brought from Nantz, and 
two men and a boy. The reſt were all ſick. My Ship was 
120 Tons. ; 


The Speaker.) Why did not you diſcover this intel- 
ligence to others beſides Mr Partburſt, and Major 
Churchill ? 


Rutter.] I do not remember I have been a Seaman theſe 
30 Years, born in the Iſle of Thanet, by the North Foreland. 
I have been Maſter, and Mate, 20 Years and upwards ; have 
been eight years employed by Sir William Scawen, and Alder- 
man Lucy, and others. I have traded in the French trade 
21 Years and upwards. I have ferved 20 Years apprentice to a 
Fiſherman, and have my Neighbours ready to give account of 
my converſation. Several Neighbours and Merchants can teſ- 
tify- of me—l ſaw fifteen ſail, and four more coming out of 
Breſt to windward, before the Wind, almoſt together. He 
withdrew. | 


Sir William Scawen.) I have known Rutter theſe eight 
Years, and he has always ſerved me very honeſtly, and 
has the fame repute upon the Exchange. 

Serjeant Thurban.] I have known this Rutter theſe 
19 Years, He lives in Ramſgate within the Juriſdiction 
of my Borough. I have had no dealing with the man, 
but I always have heard a good Character of him. I 


have heard this from his Neighbours, and all give credit 


to his information. 

Sir Samuel Barnardiſton.] 1 enquired after him on the 
Exchange, and have not heard a better Character of any 
man. 

Col. Lee.] I know not whether his Character will 
anſwer your expectation of Gentlemen. Upon the Re- 
volution he behaved himſelf bravely. He applied himſelf 
to his owners to be a Privateer, who could never get 
any account from him, and ſo were not willing to let 
him be a Privateer. 

Sir John Fleete.] IT have no particular acquaintance with 
the man, but I have heard of him, to be an honeſt man, 
by all that have dealt with him. 


Mr 
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Mr Macbhell.] I'll tell you a fault that perhaps this 
man cannot get off from, viz. That he took Lord Peter- 
borough priſoner. 

Mr Howe. I ſhall only make this obſervation, that 
I have known many pats for very honeſt Gentlemen, and, 
in this corrupt town, five or ſix years ago, they have 
proved otherwiſe. I reflect not upon the man, but let 
every one judge. 


Daniel Caſtle.] I was Rutter's Mate. Under St Matthew's 
Point, the 7th of May, Rutter ſaid, „He ſaw ſome Ships at 
anchor, and ſome under ſail, and heard a Gun for more Ships.” 
Rutter ordered to looſe the Main- ſail, and ſteer, for fear of being 
ſtopped. I ſaw the Ships, when I was with Rutter on the Deck. 
Hearing the Guns fired, we made all the ſail we could. We 
took them to be part of the French Fleet. I heard twenty- 
five Guns fired, as more came out, The two Priſoners that 
were aboard us, ſaw it. They affiſted us in bringing home 
our Ship, and a Carpenter, a Priſoner ; the reſt of the Ship's crew 
were ſick and weak in the Cabins. We took them to be a 
Squadron of the main Fleet. I did not acquaint any perſon 
with what I ſaw, but believe my Captain did on board the 
Lenox, and the Flag. I remember Captain Kerr came on board 
our Ship, but I was not well when he came on board—There 
was ſuch a diſcourſe in France that their Ships were unrigged. 
But they were preſſing men The Lenox took us as Prize, and 
carried us to Portſmouth, A French Privateer, off from the 
Lizard, told us he had been chaſed, and that either his Maſt, or ' 
Yard, was broken, but I heard nothing of the reaſon why the 
Lenox did not take him. I was carried on board the Lenox, 
and the two Priſoners. I was never examined, nor ever ac- 
quainted any with what I ſaw, nor had any diſcourſe. I came 
aſhore on May 14. I was three days on board the Lenox. I 
diſcourſed with no man there, and came to London. Our Ship 
was an hundred and odd Tons ; we had eight or nine men to 
ſail her. 

Major Churchill, of Portſmouth ] Rutter has been employed by 
me to carry French and Engliſb Priſoners. I aſked him © what 
was the news?” He told me, * the Bre/# Squadron was out: 
Five were at anchor, and four more were coming out.” He 
ſaid, „He was carried on board the Admirals, and gave them 
account of it.” He told this to me, and twenty more, at Port/- 
mouth. I believe it ten days after his coming, and ſoon after the 
Lords of the Council went away, I did tell this to abundance 
of friends, and relations, I had in town. Rutter told it, I 

believe, 
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believe, twenty times, in Company of Captain Barker, and Mr 
 Alfton. I have know Rutter above nine months He obſerved, 
« That fifteen more French Ships were coming out, and by 
firing their Guns he believed they might be forty ſail coming 
out.” This diſcourſe he had in my Compting-Houſe, when he 
came from Portſmouth, as I was writing. I heard him ſpeak it 
upon the Exchange. About the 7th of May he ſaw them come 
out of Bręſt. He never made but one voyage for me before 
He performed his voyage very well. A Broker brought him to 
me at firſt; he was of good credit, and employed by Mer- 
chants, Owners of Ships, for ſeveral years—He was on board the 
Britannia at Spithead, and acquainted the Admirals with all this 
matter that he has ſaid ; the Admirals took little notice of what 
he ſaid, only Sir Cloudefly Shovel aſked him ſeveral Queſtions, and 
was very inquiſitive where the French Fleet was; and he told 
him all this matter. 


Sir Francis Child.] Rutter did ſay, That Admiral 
Killegrew turned from him, and took little notice of what 
he ſaid; the reſt of the Admirals were in the room, and 


he addreſſed himſelf to Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel for his Paſs.” 


Rutter.) In Nantz, they aſked me, „where the Turkey Fleet 
was? I told them, they were ready to ſet fail, with thirty Men 
of War.” They laughed me to ſcorn, and ſaid © they knew 
better.” There was a diſcourſe at St Malo's of laying up the 
Fleet, but nothing at Nantz. I never ſaid a word that * Breſt 
Fleet was unrigged— There was much preſſing before I came 
away, ſending to Breſt with all expedition. Captain Barker's 
boat brought me on board the Britannia, with only the boat's 
crew, and the Coxſwain. I went immediately to the Admiral's 
cabbin-door. I waited there a quarter of an hour—-Some Gentle- 


men were ſtanding at the cabbin- window, but ſaid nothing, I 


expected to have been aſked ſeveral queſtions, but I heard none. 


Sir John Lowther.] Now Rutter tells you, he was 
aſked no queſtions, nor gave any account of the French 
Fleet, but they told him of his being called in queſtion, 
if the Parliament had fat, for carrying French Goods. 

Mr Feley.] *Tis time to make an end of this matter; 
and I know not how, unleſs you call in the Admirals, 
Carr, and Rutter, and his Mate, and confront them all 
together. 
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[The three Admirals and Captain Kerr were then ſeverally called 
in and confronted with Rutter. The Admirals were afterwards 
called in, and heard; and then withdrew. And the Queſtion 


being put, That it does appear to this Houſe, that the Admirals, 


that commanded the Fleet the laſt ſummer, had, on the 11th 
day of May laſt, Information that part of the Breſt Fleet was 
going out to Sea ; it paſſed in the Negative, 170 to 161.] 


November 30, December 1 and 2, Omitted. ] 


Monday, December 4. 


An ingroſſed Bill, touching free and impartial Proceedings in 
Parliament, was read the third time. 


Sir Edward Seymour.] J would not, by any ways and 
means, diſgrace that body of men from whom muſt ariſe 
our Security The late Long Parliament did ſtand againſt 
Popery and the French Intereſt - To ſay thoſe Laws were 
paſſed by corrupt men, that the Houſe was filled with! 
Nexr, in this Bill, no perſon to be choſen a Member is 
capable of an Office The Queſtion was formerly, What 
will you do for the man that the King delights to 


honour??? And now, What diſgrace will you put upon 


him? I think this a great reflection on the Country, and 
will you eſtabliſh theſe reflections? There are other 
ways than Places to corrupt men, which may be turned 
into Penſions— And by this Bill you eſtabliſn nothing 
but reflections on your Country. 

Mr Harley.) I can hear no argument againſt the 
Bill Tis objeCted, ** That this Bill will put a reflection 
on the worthy Members that have Offices ;*”* but you 
have taken care of thoſe that are to come hereafter, but 
not thoſe in preſent. As for former Parliaments, it is 
beſt to pais them over in filence. And as for © the 
King's honouring men,“ no doubt but the King will ho- 
nour them who beſt deſerve it. If the People make 
choice of one in Office, they are not deceived, but if 
they accept of an Office, it voids their Place People 
may be deceived in their choice. In the firſt of Kin 
James I, the Chancellor, ſtudious of the good of the 

Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, ſent down to the Houſe of Commons a liſt 
of the Members in Office, and they were turned out of 
the Houſe, and new Writs were ſent out, and new 
Members choſen, that might attend the buſineſs they 
were choſen for. ; | 


[The Bill paſſed.] 


Tueſday, December 5. 


[The Earl of Ranelagh, by his Majeſty's Order, laid before 
the Houſe the State of the War, in relation to the Land-Forces, 


for the Year 1694, amounting in the whole to 93, 635 men, and 


2,881,194 J. 16s. 3 d. annual Charge. ] 
Debate. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Forces given in are 93, ooo, 


in the whole. It was never known that an Army of 


near 100,000 was raiſed. The King is a gracious Prince, 
but conſider what a Precedent you make! This is a 
good King, but other Princes may ſay, The like has 
been done,“ and ſo we may be ſlaves for ever. Parli- 
aments have been always careful of making Precedents. 
I move, That the Lords of the Council may ſign this 
Liſt,” that we may know whether this be Dutch, or Engliſh 
Counſel—Iwould know who mult anſwer this? But I will 
dare ſay, that no Treaty obliges us to one man. But if this 
muſt go, whither will this obligation go ? The laſt Year, 
you called for Treaties, and you had but one offenſive Treaty 
with the States produced, ſigned by Lord Nottingham, 
&c.—T would ſee thoſe ſigned, and not proſtitute the 
People ot England. If we ſhall be flaves, it is no 
matter who we are ſlaves to. If you agree to this num- 
ber, I cannot tell how to help it; but I move, That 
the Lords of the Council may ſign this Liſt.“ 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave. | No wonder we are ſurprized 
at this number, when we have nothing before us, but juſt 
reading the Papers. Becauſe we gave laſt time without 
ſeeing the Treaties, now they bring us [the like again.] 
If there be any ſuch Treaties with the Allies, in God's 
name, let us ſce them. Theſe are no more than if ſo 
much money was demanded of us. Let us make an 
humble Addreſs to the King, to lay theſe Alliances I» 
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fore us, and then we ſhall be able to judge what pro- 
portions come to us. One would think that this was 
Dutch Counſel ; elſe we ſhould never be put to contri- 
bute at this rate, to ruin England to preſerve Flanders. 
I know no conſideration for this but our labour for our 
pains. I would addreſs the King, c. 

Sir Francis M innington.] IJ am much ſurprized at this 
Eſtimate, and to obſerve that the more we give, the 
leſs ſucceſs we have. I have heard from Mr Yaughan, 
in this Houſe, © that no ſum of Money was to be aſked 
here, but the cauſe was laid before us.” What ſignify 
all our Laws, if we have no Eſtates? The Nation is 
not at its eaſe, ſo as to give ſuch ſums. We are told 
that til] there is a vaſt debt behind; but there are vaſt 
Penſions and Gifts—Every man ought to know the 
reaſon of this. If this vaſt number will ruin England, 
we muſt not ſupport Holland. I would have the Alli- 
ances produced, Sc. 

Sir John Tbompſon.] I would defend the Confederacy 
as far as we are able. When Holland was in danger, 
they made us pay 600,000 f. for that little aſſiſtance they 
ſent us. I am apt to think that many of the misfor- 
tunes to us in Flanders are for having ſo many men 
there. Their Army loſt not ſo many The Engliſh 
were knocked on the head, and we had not ſo many 
men, we had not ſo many detachments, and ſo the 
French beat up our Camp. All we have hitherto given 
amounts to no more effect than to be beaten abroad, and 
beggared at home. 

Dr Barbon.] I ſhould be loth to ſee Trade regulated 
at Amſterdam, and War at the Hague. If this number 
of men be found reaſonable, I ſhall agreeto it. If not, 
1 would call the Adviſers to account. 

Sir ohn Dorrell | | am amazed at this Eſtimate as 
much as any man. The objection, want of ſucceſs— 
But when he fathers have eaten ſour grapes, the Children's 
teeth are jet on edge The laſt reigns made the French ſo 
great, that we cannot now pull them down. Cromwell 
neglected Ae to fave himſelf. And the two laſt 


reigns 
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reigns went in the ſteps of Oliver. Either we muſt be 
at the charge to pull down this vigorous Monarch, or 
not. If we will lie down to be trodden on, we may. 
But let the ſum we give be laid impartially, as in other 
places—This charge is borne by the fortieth part of 
England. If every ſhoulder bore part of the proportion, 
the ſum of two Millions would be eaſily borne—I. join 
with the Motion for an Addreſs. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] This Army is not ſo PET 
as is ſaid. It is to defend us from France and Popery. If 
Holland be deſtroyed, it is our turn next. The King 
tells us of the want of Numbers, and certainly Num- 
bers muſt be continued, if not increaſed. There is a 
great and terrible ſum to be raiſed—But we are not 
yet under Exciſes. This ſum will be great, but the 
Nation cannot be ſaved without it—We cannot be ſafe 
without an Army; neither ſafe at home, nor conſiderable 
abroad 

Mr Harley.] I do not doubt but this Hola will con- 
ſider the neceſſity to preſerve the Nation and the Con- 
federacy, ſo much as belongs to us; but that is not the 
Queſtion before us; but the Treaties and Alliances. I 
hope, when we raiſe the Money, that we ſhall ſatisfy them 
that ſent us When theſe are before us, then it will be 
time for us to judge That which ſurprizes me is what 
is talked of general Exciſes,“ on both ſides the Houſe. 
Let us be careful] that what we give this year we may be 
able to give the next, without filling the Nation with 
Publicans, and the Houſe with Exciſemen. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] You had the Alliances laſt 
year before you, and I think none were broken. The 
King tells us, That our Allies declared they would 
augment in the midit} of their diſtreſs ;** and they did 
very wiſely, and ſeaſonably, to keep up the hearts of 
their People. Nobody doubts but that the King tells 
you true of the wantof Men—Thompſontellsyou, * elf you 
had leſs men, you would have leſs killed;”” and I ſay, if 
you, had had none, you would have hadnone killed. If the 
French King be wearier of the War than we, leſs Money 
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will carry it on. The manner of collecting the Tax, Cc. 
has been a Grievance, but nothing has been ſaid of an 
Exciſe—lf the French King can, you can eaſily carry 
on your Taxes ; he will be the ſooner weary. But why 
ſhould we be ſurprized that this is a greater Eſtimate 
of our Forces? Clarges is an able Member, and always 
ſpeaks to inſtruction. He tells you of Precedents, &c. 
But was a Kingdom ever in ſuch a condition, the Ene- 
my ſtronger than you? 1 am ſenſible that, in the late 
Reign, People without doors were ready to give, 
who now value themſelves upon ſaving your Money, 
when you are upon the utmoſt extremity—T believe the 
Country would rather part with their Money, than 
dwindle away from year to year—Suppoſe it ſhould 
fall out, that the Confederates ſhould leave us ; but if 
we leave them, the French King will be quickly full of 
Money, and over-run us all— 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] All Treaties laſt time were de- 
fenſive, not offenſive, &c. and that with Denmark ſhould 
not extend to an offenſive War with France— | 

Sir John Trenchard *.] The laſt year you ſent ſuch an 
Addreſs to the King, and the Treaties were laid be- 
fore you—The Treaty of Charles II with the States 
I propoſe that this lie upon the Table, and the Houſe 
conſider whether the whole or part. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Treaties before you the laſt 
time were partly defenſive—I remember, the Treaties 
of Charles II were brought to us—All defenſive Trea- 
ties“ They ſhall be maintained at the charge of the 

arty ſending ;** but is it for us to be at all the charges? 
If aid be called for from us, we muſt judge of the Trea- 
ries. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] J was one of the firſt that 
made the Motion for theſe Treaties, and ſee no reaſon 

Secretary of State, He had than could have been expected, ſince 


been engaged far with the Duke of 
Monmouth, hut got out of England, 
and lived ſome years beyond fea,an4 
had aright underſtanding of foreign 
Affairs. He was a calm and ſedate 
man, and much more moderate 


he was a leading man in a Party. 
The bringing him into that Poſt 
was aſcribed chiefly to the great 
credit which the Earl of Sunderland 
had gained with the King. 
| Burnet. 
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why we ſhould relinquiſh it. But you have been told, 
by Trenchard, of new concerts; therefore I would know 
what before, and what augmentation mult be made 
now. I would have before us what ſhould induce us 
to conſent, and not do it, without knowlege; and if 
there be any Treaty, pray let us have it. I am more 
concerned than before, ſince a general Exciſe” has 
been talked of, for then adieu to our Liberties at a 
blow ! I would know what our Allies were before, and 
what they are now. . 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Treaties are not verbal, but in 
writing. Since the Houſe waves the Privy-Counſellors 
ſigning the Paper of the Forces, pray let us ſee the 
Treaties. 

Col. Cornwall.] When we muſt come in to the Con- 
federates tatis viribus, I would know why they have not 
their Numbers complete? I would know what is be- 
come of theſe men? We ſhall pay above double, and 
they not above half. Perhaps you may make the French 
King bring ſome of his men out of Germany, and be 
the weaker. Your increaſe of Forces will be of no uſe— 
I believe they have not Officers in Holland that have 
judgment to manage ſo great an Army. 

Lord Colcheſter.] If you do not increaſe your Forces, 
the honour of England will be loſt. Though I have 
the beſt opinion of the Engliſh of any men, yet if they 
be ſo often baffled hy numbers, they may become like 
other men—lf we can come up with numbers equal to 
the French, we ſhall beat them. What induces me to 
this is my love to my Country, and my Religion. I 
love my eaſe as well as other men! doubt not but, if 
we keep up our number, the King of France will come 
to aſk a Peace at the Houſe of Commons door. 

Col. Cornwall.] I have not ſo much experience as 
Lord Cole beſter, but in one year I have ſeen more 
done, than in four years ſince. I do ſay, our Forces 
were ſo equal before they drew out the Detachment, 
that I aſk, if the French durſt have attacked us, if the 


Duke of Wirtemberg had not gone out? 
2 4 Mr 
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Mr Harley.] I ſpeak to the wording of the Queſtion. 
You fay, the Forces ſhall be augmented. The proper 
Queſtion is, Whether the Land-Forces ?” This 
Queſtion may be multiplied, and run into an endleſs 
Debate. ape nerd 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] You have not approved 
the Liſt, nor any part of it. The Queſtion is, Whether 
the number for England, &c. ſhall be the number for 
this Year ?” 

Mr Howe.] I think you have performed your pro- 
miſe to the King, ſince he came to the Crown, and I 
hope he will perform another, to ſee his promiſes kept to 
us. Our Anceſtors propoſed good Laws, in exchange of 
the Money we gave them. I would know, whether you 
wiſh to be ſupported ? Unleſs you better your condi- 
tion, you are not fit to be ſupported—The King ſays, 
„What ſeems good to you I will do.“ Since it is not 
the Queſtion, whether you will ſend Men into Flanders, 
you mult either be ſtrongeſt there, or make your Peace 
with them that are ſo. 

[ Reſolved, That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, by the Privy-Counſellors of the Houſe, That his Majeſty 
will be pleaſed to command, that ſuch offenſive Treaties and Al- 
liances, as his Majeſty is now under with the Confederates, and 
the proportions of Forces that the Confederates are obliged to 


make, for the carrying on of this War, may be laid before this 
Houſe. ] 


Wedneſday, December 6. 
Debate on the Miſcarriages of the Fleet reſumed. 


Sir George Rooke attending, according to Order, was called in, 
_ gave the following Account of the Convoy of the Turkey 

et: 

1. I deſire, as far as may be, to be excuſed from giving 
any Opinion of the Gentlemen that were entruſted with the 
conduct of the Fleet ; but what the Houſe pleaſes to command 
me I muſt obey. Icannot tell what Opportunities the Admi- 
rals had, after I left them. I know not what Opportunities 


they had, when they came back, to know whether the French 
were come out, or not. 
2. 1 
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2. I know not of any intelligence they had, but I aſked 
them, and they told me they had none. . 

3. There were ſeveral reports when we lay at Spithead. Some- 
times, „That a French Squadron was out.” The report at o- 
ther times was, That their great ſhips were diſarmed, and that 
ſmall Squadrons only were to come out. We had no intelli- 
gence after, but what I have ſaid, which had no weight with 
me at all, and I did not acquaint the Admirals with it. 

4. I did not call the Captains of the Merchant-men to a 
Council of War, till I came to the Madeiras. It was the 
18th of June before I came to the Madeiras—And then I went 
to Ireland. 

5. After the Signal was put out on board the Admirals, I had 
reaſon to think myſelf ſeparate from the Fleet, and had not 
gone on board, if the weather had not proved fair, to receive 
Inſtructions for my Proceedings. 

6. A Portugueſe came on board me, but his intelligence was 
ſo contradictory, that it gained no credit with any body, 

7. I did not ſend to the Coaſt of Portugal to know whether 
the intelligence was true, becauſe I gave no credit to it—lf it 
had been the French Fleet, it was happy I had not gone into 
the Ocean, and ſo made the loſs greater than it was. 

8. Thereſult of the Council of War I know nothing of, but 
that it was unanimous. 

9. There were general Debates and Arguments, and the 
Cuſtom of the Council of War, as of all Councils, is, that 
they ſign to the Majority. 

10. I believe the reſult of the Council of War was una- 
nimous. | 

11. I believe the gaining intelligence, informer Years, was by 
ſending into Bre/t-Water, and taking Priſoners from the Shore. 

12. I did underſtand, by their Reſolution, what Meaſures 
to take. 

. 13. I have the Minutes, which I took at the Council of War, 
about me. 

14. As to the Admirals intelligence, it was faid, <* They 
had no Ships proper for that Service, to ſend in for intelligence 
J thought it unreaſonable, and impracticable, to give 992 in 
ſteering our Courſe to Cadiz. All the Flag-Officers were of 
that Opinion. 

15. We expected we ſhould have intelligence, but thought it 
impracticable to go into Uſhant. 

16. The Council of War was on the 16th of September. I 
believe I did draw up the reſult, but there was ſomething in it 

I could 
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I could not ſign, and, I believe, that was the Reaſon why I did 


draw it up. 


17. There was ſomething propoſed, at the opening the 
Council of War, which I could not ſign, viz. + That the 
Orders the Flag-Officers had received, were executed according 
to the Reſolution of the Council of War.” I could not ſign 
this, having been abſent a great part of the Summer. 

18. I humbly preſume it is very well known to ſeveral of the 
Members, that it was never my Opinion, that the Fleet ſhould 
proceed in the Circumſtances they were deſigned. 

19. The Captain of a French Fire-ſhip gave intelligence— 
And I have ſaid it in my Paper. I know neither the French nor 
the Portugueſe Language, and ſo muſt ſubmit to an Interpreter, 
and what was ſaid is in my Paper. | 

20. I ſent to ſome Captains, and examined them apart, 
which I delivered in, in my Paper. 

21. Inever ſaw, nor heard of a Fruit-Ship, nor ever ſaw any 
Ship, but one Dutch Ship, from the Terceras, going to Amſter- 
dam, till I met the French Fleet. 

22. I remember not the Lords of the Admiralty, but I re- 
member, that all the Flag-Officers went aſhore with the Ad- 
mirals, with the reſult of the Council of War. 

23. I believe they delivered it to the Lords of the Council at 
Portſmouth, becauſe they went on ſhore for that purpoſe ; but of 
its being tranſmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty I know not. 

24. As the Weather had proved, I believe we might have gone 
into Bre/t-Water. | 

25. 1 know not what Orders the Admirals had ; they were 
private Orders, and I know not whether they went according to 
their Orders. 

26. I believe I was about two Leagues off, when the Signal 
of parting was given. | 

27. J know not whether I ſaw the Orders of carrying the 
Fleet to Lagos-Bay. I heard them read, but dare not offer my 
Opinion in ſo weighty a matter. | 

28. I was preſent at the Council of War, on board the Bri- 
tannia, the 22d of May. 

29. The Signal of parting was propoſed in caſe of bad 
Weather. | 

30. I approved the Station of 30 Leagues W. S. W. of Uſhant. 

31. I underſtood, that, when 1 came there, I ſhould take far- 
ther Meaſures what advice I ſhould take, from the intelligence I 
thould receive. 

32. J have the Minutes of the Council of War of May 22 
about me---{wwhich he read, and Captain Parſons's Letter he read, 

vix. 
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viz, I wiſh you may find out the Men that were the occaſion 
of your not proceeding in March.” ) 
33. I think fome other F lag-Officers made 8 to the 


Propoſal; to the beſt of my remembrance, 
and Admiral Aylmer. 


34. The Propoſal was not drawn up, but offered and propoſed, 


rd Berkeley, 


1 had been abſent a great part of the Summer, and from the 


Council of War too. 

35. We had not proper Ships for the ſervice of ſending to 
Breſt (as be oy Fune 4, and the men might ſuppoſe they were 
ſent to be ſacrificed—If I had committed Errors, I might com- 
mit more. 

36. Early in the morning the Signal was put out. The Wea- 
ther proved fair; and I ſuppoſe that was the Reaſon why the 
Admirals gave the Signal for the Council of War. 


[He withdrew. ] 


Mr Chadwick.] If you have any thing to aſk the 
Admirals, they are at the Door. 

Lord Falkland.] I would aſk the Admirals ſome 
Queſtions. You cannot elſe make a judgment upon 
the whole. 


[ Refolved, That the Admirals be called in ſeverally.] 


Admiral Killegrew, at the Bar.] I, being but one in the Com- 
miſſion, humbly crave, that thoſe in the Commiſſion may come 
in. I know not elſe what inconvenience it may be to us. 
Between the 3oth and the 6th, we ſent out eur Scouts for what 
intelligence we could get. If we had ſent into Bre/?, we muſt 
have loſt our opportunity of ſailing. A Veſſel that was ſent out, 
took a Fiſherman, but he knew nothing— The Admiralty ſent 
us word, that they had not cruiſing Ships—Had I ſent a Ship in, 
which way could it eſcape ? If I had thought it feafible, I 
would have done it. We did nothing of any kind, nor made 
one ſtep, without a Council of War, where we three are but one 
man, and one voice; neither durſt we have done otherwiſe, 
We endeavoured to get intelligence, but could not come at it. 
If Orders were ſent to us, that we could not put in execution, I 
hope the Houſe will not blame us. We gave Ryoke no Orders, 
nor Inſtructions, at parting. [He withdrew. ] 


Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Claudeſiy Shovel, were then, ſepa- 
rately, called in, and aſked ſeveral Queſtions, to which they gave 
anſwer ; and then withdrete. And a Motion being made, and 
the Queſtion being put, That the Admirals that W yo 
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Fleet the laſt Summer, by not gaining ſuch Intelligence as they 
might have done, of the Bre/? Fleet, and not ſending into Bre/# 
for Intelligence, before they left the Szreights Squadron, are guilty 
of a high Breach of the Truſt that was put in them, to the great 


loſs and diſhonour of the Nation; it paſſed in the Negative, 


185 to 175. 
Thurſday, December 7. 


Mr Harley, from the Commiſſioners of Accounts, [acquainted 
the Houſe, <© That Mr Francis Rainsford, Receiver of the Rights 


and Perquiſites of the Admiralty, having been examined before 


them upon Oath, as to his Accounts in general, did acknow- 
lege, „ That, about the 18th of March, the Lord Viſcount 
Falkland ſent for him, and deſired to know © how much Money 
he could advance, as Receiver of the Rights of the Admiralty ; 
and that it would be for his Majeſty's ſervice to pay as much as 
he could.” He then ſaid, He would pay 4000“. That the 
22d of the ſaid March he received from Lord Falkland a Letter, 


expreſſing the Number and Value of the Bills required, and deſi- 


ringthim to take no notice of it to any one. That he had the O- 
riginal of this Letter in his Cuſtody till Monday laſt, when, being 
ſent for by Lord F///and, he ſhowed the Original to his Lord- 
ſhip, and he kept it. That, in purſuance of the ſaid Letter, he 
attended his Lordſhip the next morning; and then acquainted 
him, „That he could not bring his Lordſhip Notes that day 
for the whole 400c /.” Whereupon, his Lordſhip ordered him 
to bring Notes for 2000/7. and to bring the other within four- 
teen days. That afterwards, the ſame day, Mr Rainsford brought 
fix Notes for the Money, two of 500. each, and four for 250. 
each. That, upon the delivery of the ſaid ſix Notes, Lord Fall- 
land delivered to him an Order ſigned by his Majeſty, for pay- 
ing the 4000. and alſo a Certificate of his Majeſty's figning ; 
Copies of which he produced. The hand- iting of the Pa- 
pers he believed to be Lord Faltland's. His Lordſhip, upon re- 
ceiving the ſaid Notes, gave him a Receipt for 2000/. And, af- 
ter the fourteen Days allowed him for paying the other 2000. 
were expired, Lord Falkland ſent a Servant to the ſaid Mr Rains- 
ferd ; and thereupon, he attended his Lordſhip about the roth 
of April, with a Note for loool. and about the 20th of April 
with ſuch another Note. Upon which, his Lordſhip took 
up his firſt Acquittance for 2000. and gave him a Receipt for 
his Majeſty's uſe for 4000. That Lord Falkland did acknow- 
lege, upon his Oath, before the Comeniſſioners, « That, the 22d 
of March 1692-3, he did receive from Mr Rainsford Notes up- 
on Mr Fives for 20col, but could not remember to whom 


thoſe 
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thoſe Notes were payable.” And his Lordſhip ſaid, „The 
ſame day he did, by the King's Order, deliver thoſe Notes to 
one who is no Member of either Houſe of Parliament; and hath 
a Receipt for the ſame.” And his Lordſhip farther owned the 
Receipt of the other 2000/. ſome time in April, which, he ſaith, 
is ſtill in his hands; and that he hath attended his Majeſty, 
ſince his return; who told him, „He had directions for him 


therein.” ] 18 


Lord Falkland.) I acknowlege the Receipt of 40007. 
I have diſpoſed of 20007. of it, but not to Parliament- 
men. I applied to the King for his directions for the 
remaining 2000/. I can ſay no farther than I did to 
the Commiſſioners of Accounts. I received it by the 
King's Order, and paid it to no Members of Parlia- 
ment; and the reſt is in my hands. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I have not heard of ſuch 
a way of proceeding. It ſeems, there was great haſte 
for the Payment of this Money; but as great as the 
haſte was, 2000 J. is ſtill in Lord Falkland's hands. 
But I muſt obſerve, that when a man 1s brought to 
your Bar, and ordered to attend, then for that Lord 
to ſend to him, and take that Letter from him, and ſay, 
ge ſure you tell nobody of it!“ How many pub- 
lic Purſes muſt be in England? It looks as if this Mo- 
ney was given—Bills of Exchange in other mens 
names I find my Reſpect can carry me to no other 
Motion, but that, if Lord Falkland has any thing far- 
ther to ſay, he may; if not, that he withdraw. 

Lord Falkland. I had directions from the King to 
receive this Money, before he went into Flanders; the 
reſt I ſhould pay as he ſhould direct. I hope this is no 
fault, to obey the King. The Money was received by 
no Member of Parliament, nor was for the uſe of an 
Member—The Account could not be made till all the 
Money was received—I have paid it as the King has or- 
dered, and ſo I ſhall do the reſt. I defired the Commiſ- 
ſioner to ſend me a Precept.— 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] According to Order, Lord Falk- 


land ought to withdraw. I would know the ſenſe of 


the Houle 1n it. 
Lord 
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Lord Falkland.) I believe, this Money was for the 
King's immediate uſe, and when I brought the King 
the Notes, he ordered me to pay 1t to the Clerk of Fre 
Cloſet for his immediate uſe. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] This Mr Rainsford, I perceive, 
Lord Falkland preferred into the Admiralty. He was 
pleaſed to ſend that Eetter, That what Money he 
could pay ſhould be kept ſecret.” Lord Falkland is a 
Privy-Counſellor, and brought Blank Notes to be ſigned 
by the King. It is the ordinary method, to pay Mo- 
ney by the Great Seal, or Privy Seal. That was not 
done like a Privy- Counſellor, to adviſe to put the 
King in a figure of ſigning Bills. It is a Breach of 
Falkland's Truſt, and he ought to be tender of the 
Honour of the King He took up the Letter again, 
and expreſſed himſelf, © That it ſhould be kept very 
ſecret ;” but if the Money was for the King's uſe, it 
might ſurely be no ſecret, to be paid by the King's di- 
rection. I think this Lord has not uſed the King very 
22 to keep the Money till he knew how to diſpoſe 
of it 

Mr Foley. ] I cannot but take notice, that all the Re- 
port carries a ſuſpicion, that this Money is not to be 
owned. I cannot imagine, why theſe two Notes ſhould 
be ſent to the Goldſmith—I think, as has been ob- 
ſerved, that it is a ſtrange way of iſſuing Money. The 
Notes ought to be counter-ſigned. To whom thefe Notes 
were to be paid, muſt be kept private Four Men were 
to have two Notes—It is plain theſe were Goldſmiths 
Notes, to lie by, and to be paid at leiſure, This Lord 
gave a fortnight s liberty to pay theſe two Notes, with- 
out acquainting the King. My Lord thought not fit 
to tell the Commiſſioners to whom this Money was 
paid, but “ not to Members of Parliament.” This Ran- 
dolph Keyn's* name has been much uſed in Money. I 
hope the Houſe will have ſatisfaction from Keyn. By all 
the circumſtances, it appears, that this Money was put 
to an ill ule, and I would vote it fo. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] J attended the Report, and I 


obſerve ſeveral Gentlemen have ſhowed great jealouſy, 
The Perſon to whom moſt of the Notes were payable, 


but 
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but I know not of what. I think, Lord Falkland has 
fairly delivered himſelf of the 20007. and the other 


2000). you may ſend for when you pleaſe. This may be 5 


the King's own Money; may he not diſpoſe of it? 
But if you will enquire into the King's private Reve- 
nue, not diſpoſed of by Parliament, do as you pleaſe. 

Mr Harley.] I ſtand up only to juſtify the Commiſ- 
ſioners of Accounts. We are not to enquire into the 
Privy Purſe ; but this being a Perſon who refuſed up- 
on Oath, this a bye-corner of the Revenue, the 
Commiſſioners have done their Duty—And, I believe, 
you will find this Jobn Thomas a name much uſed. 
Do as you pleaſe. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I had no intention to make a- 
ny Reflection upon the Commiſſioners of Accounts, I 
am ſo far from thinking that they have not done their 
Duty, that I think they have done more than their Duty, 

Mr Howe.] If this Lord had obeyed the King in 
any unlawful thing, I think it not warrantable ; but 
to obey him in lawful Commands, I think is the Duty 
of every Servant. I believe the King may have private 
uſes for his Money, and long may he have ſo; do what 
you pleaſe! | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Littleton tells you,“ He made 
no Reflection on the Commiſſioners of Accounts,” 
and excuſes them with greater Reflection. We, (the 


Commiſſioners, Ec.) are made common Enemies here. 


Littleton is of the Robe, and he knows that the Great 
Seal, or Privy Seal, muſt diſpoſe of the King's Money. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave. I think it a great fault be- 
fore you, for a man to take upon him to draw War- 
rants, and it is a diminution of the King's hand to 
ſign Warrants. But I think the crime of this Lord is 
this; that, when a Man was brought to the Bar, to in- 
form you of this Payment, the ſame day he ſhould take 
away the Letter, that directed the Payment. He de- 
ſerves to go to the Tower, for no other thing. The 
Money is in this Lord's hand, and he keeps it in his 


* The Perſon to whom two of the Notes were payable. 


hand, 
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hand, and there is nothing plainer, than that this Mo- 
ney was for Secret-Service. In a Privy-Counſellor, 
this is an offence. Has not the King a Privy Purſe? If 
it was for the King's Secret Service, what need of ſuch 
concealing it? Lou may reaſonably ſay, this was for 
ſome Service that ought not to be. The taking away 
the Letter from Rainsford was an affront to the Houſe, 
and I move, That this Lord be ſent to the Tower.” 
Sir Charles Sedley.] The King had this Money, as 
private Money, the Perquiſites of the Lord Admiral, 


there being none at preſent in being, and may diſ- 


poſe of this Money as he pleaſes. I find this Lord has 
done nothing but as firſt Commiſſioner of the Admi- 
ralty, and paid it accordingly. He has told you, It 
was not for the uſe of any Member.” 

Mr Montagu.j You are rightly informed of the 
Courſe of Payments of the King's Money, by the 
Great Seal, or Privy Seal. I cannot tell by what Rule, 
and know not how it is ſo.— What iſſues from the Ad- 
miralty is not under the Rules of Payment in the 
Exchequer—Proper into the Exchequer. 

Mr Finch.) How this Money is to be directed, I 
know not the method; but I dare venture to ſay, it is 
not according to Law—lIf it he by direction of the 
Admiralty, it ought to be ſigned by the Admiralty. 
This Lord 1s a Commiſſioner, and he prepares a War- 
rant directed to himſelf. The 20007. remains ſubject 
ſtill to direction. However any Man is to be paid, 
it is for a Conſideration, and he is by Law accounta- 
ble to the King for the Money. He 1s accountable to 
the Law for this Sum, thus long in this Lord's hand. 
For any other Man, it is no excuſe to let Money be in a 
Man's hands upon good behaviour. It was neither 
received according to Law, nor paid according to Law. 
If you eſtabliſh this, you eſtabliſh all Penſions. I 
hope, that, if this Lord be faulty, you will punyh him 
accordingly. | 

Sir Francis Winnington.) This affair is neceſſary to be 
enquired into. If once Penſions be connived at here, 

It 
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it will give countenance to the Judges, in their Courts, 
to do the ſame. The French King never grew ſo great, 
as ſince Penſions were in Parliament; though no man 
is ſo fooliſh as to own it. This way of receiving the 
King's Money is againſt Law. All the Revenue ought 
to be brought into the Exchequer. This Money of 


the Admiralty ought to be ſo. All Fines ought to be 


brought into the Exchequer, if not granted off by 
Privy Seals. This Lord is a Member of Parliament ; 
he ought not to finger Money in the Treaſury—“ This 
Money he muſt ſpeak of to nobody.” Theſe expreſ- 
ſions beſpeak ſomething not fit to come to light. Peo- 
ple receive the King's Money by Record—How came 
this Letter to be taken away? It is well, if the Money 
can {lie half, or three quarters, of a Year without calling 
for—A Trunk of Money was delivered to a Gentleman 
croſs Ludgate-Hill, that ſhould not ſpeak one word of 
it—Great implication in that he ſhould tell nobody,” 
and theſe Bills were ſigned juſt at the riſing of the 
Parliament. I take it, that the taking away this Let- 
ter is a contempt to the Houſe. 2000 J. of it was paid, 
and the other 20007. he kept to himſelf—If once de- 
tected, I hope others will be puniſhed that are found 
guilty. . 

Admiral Ruſſel.] I would have Gentlemen conſider 
what this Money is. It is faid, © *Tis proper to be 
paid into the Exchequer, or by Privy Seal.” Pray 
conſider, this Money belongs to the Lord Admiral's 
Perquifites, to diſpoſe of as the King ſhall direct. But 
if this Lord ſhall diſpoſe of it by the King's direction, 
I hope you will not ſend him to the Tower for this. 

Sir Robert Cotton.) This matter before you is of 
great conſequence. When you enquire farther, this 
Lord is net fo criminal. 

Mr Boyle.] I think this matter not plain, but much 
plainer than was expected. You have all the ſuſpi- 
cion and ground to ſuſpect ſomething in this matter. 
When it was firſt ſtarted, this Lord ſaid ſomething, and 
afterwards ſomething more, and I hope that, if you ſend 
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him to the Tower, he will tell you all. Rainsford re- 
fuſed to take his Oath before the Commiſſioners of Ac- 
counts; and, the higheſt thing of all, the Letter, is 
withdrawn, to ſtifle your Information. I have heard it 
ſaid, That England can never be ruined but by a 
Houſe of Commons.” I join in the Motion “ for 
ſending this Lord to the Tower.” (UE 

Mr Sollicitor Trevor.] This Lord has denied paying 
any of this Money to Members of Parliament. He 
ſays, He has not received nor paid this Money with- 
out Authority ;” and ſome Money is {till in his hands. 
If it be ſo, that the Money belongs to the Admiral, it 
belongs to his Office, in point of Law, to the Perqui- 
ſites of the Admiralty, and that is its proper Channel— 
It appears not that it was diſpoſed of to Members, but 
it came into his hands as an Officer of the Admiralty. 

Mr Bromley*.\ You have, in ſome meaſure, owned 
you have Penſioners. If you admit this for a Defence, 
you mult never expect Diſcoveries. You are moved, 
to ſend this Lord to the Tower. I am far from a harſh 
Motion, but if it had been to expell him the Houle, I 
ſhould have joined. 

Sir Herbert Crofts.) J am ſorry to find endeavours to 
leſſen the Crime of this Lord: 1 am ſorry to find it in 
an Engliſh Parliament. Nothing will more corrupt 
and deſtroy us, than this of Penſions. *Tis ſuffici- 
ently made out, that this Money was paid as a 
Penſion, or Gratuity. But I inſiſt upon that offence, 
that, when you had a Man before you, after that to 
withdraw the Letter, or ſtifle your Proceeding, you 
cannot be too ſevere upon him; and I join in the 
Motion “ for committing him to the Tower.“ 

Mr Hungerford.] J am as forward as any to puniſh, 
when Corruption is digging the Grave of our Engliſb 


A man of a grave deportment 
and good morals, but looked on as 


a violent Tory, and as a great fa- 


vourer of Facobites; which appear- 
ed evidently in a relation heprinted 
of his Travels. In the Parliament 
of 1705, be was a Candidate for the 


Chair, in oppoſition to Mr Smith, 
but loſt it by a Majority of 44. He 
was afterwards choſen Speaker in 
1710. He died in 1718, and was 
grandfather to the prefent Lord 
Montfort, Burnet, 


Liberties. 
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Liberties. But this Lord is not ſo culpable as repre- 
ſented. He is in the Commiſſion of the Admiralty, 
and the Money is properly payable to that Office We 
are in the dark, and I would have— * ſent for, but not 
commit this Lord to the T ower. 

Mr Palmes.] I do not riſe for the Queſtion of ſend- 
ing this Lord to.the Tower ; that is too haſty. It was 
a great Crime, the withdrawing the Letter, &c. I 
think the Commiſſioners of Accounts deſerve the 
Thanks of the Houſe. They have told you that other 
Perſons names were uſed. I move, that you, would 
adjourn the Debate, that thoſe other Perſons, whoſe 
names were uſed, may be ſent for, that were concerned. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I ſhould not trouble you 
again, but for what fell from Bo/cawen, who aſks, ** For 
what Crime you will ſend this Lord to the Tower?“ It 
is ſtifling the Evidence, that the Commiſſioners take to 
be the Crime. Remember your Order yeſterday, 
That no Member ſhould ſpeak with the Admiralsf ;”? 
but when you are taking the Examination of this Mo- 
ney, your Member to ſtifle the Evidence | What would 
have been the judgment of the Houſe, in that Caſe, 
yeſterday ? I would fain know that. Nobody,” Falk- 
land fays, ** muſt know of it.” He deſerves to be ſent 
to the Tower for ſtifling the Evidence. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] J only obſerve, that the Evi- 
dence was not ſtifted. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave ] If a Copy had not been 
taken, I appeal to you if the Evidence had not been 
ſtifled ? 

Mr Foley.} I have ſomething to ſay to the Queſtion. 
You have had a Report from the Commiſſioners of Ac- 
counts, and now it is moved, to have it at the Bar, by 
Perſons to be ſummoned. Put your Queſtion right, 
12. © Thar Rainsford being ſent for, Lord Falkland 
withdrew his Evidence.” 

* Sic Orig, 
1 This Order is not mentioned in the Journal. 
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Sir Hemy Gvodrick.] 1 can find no manner of excuſe, 
if any thing kad been done induſtriouſly that this Lord 
is accuſed of. I defirc he may be heard in his place. 

Sir Cbriſtopber Muſgrave.) The uſual Cuſtom is, 


that the Perſon accuſed may, if he deſires it, be heard 


in his place; and J move it. | 
The Queſtion being put, That Lord Falkland, for withdraw- 
ing a Letter, writ by his Lordſhip to Mr Rainsford (who was 
to be examined by the Commiſſioners for taking the public Ac- 
counts) be committed to the Tower ; it paſſed in the Nega- 
tive, [175 to 137] 

' Reſolved, That Lord Falkland be called in, and reprimanded 
in his place. ; 

[He was called in accordingly, ] and reprimanded by the Speak- 

er, to this effect: That his withdrawing the Letter from Mr 
Rainsford, &c. was a great offence againſt the Houſe, &c. 


Lord Falkland.] I am ſorry I ſhould be the occaſion 
of giving the Houſe this trouble. I proteſt I did not 
withdraw the Letter with any deſign of withdrawing 
Evidence: I am ſorry for it. And, upon my word, 
if it was an error, it was in my judgment, but with no 
deſign of ſtifling the Evidence. I hope the Houſe will 
make a favourable conſtruction of it. 

Mr Smith.] *Tis clear to you, that part of the Mo- 
ney, the 2000 J. was not given to Members; but the 
other 2000), is not clear. 

The Speaker.] The Hcuſe has conſidered your 
withdrawing the Letter, and have been merciful to 
your Lordſhip. You have ſaid, You did it not wil- 
fully; it was an error of your judgment.” I have 
done the part that belongs to me, and I hope you will 
do your part, in giving the Houſe ſatisfaction. | 

Lord Faltland.] I am extremely obliged to the 
Houſe, that they have been ſo merciful to me; and I 
give my humble Thanks to the Houſe for their mercy. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I wonder Hungerford 
ſ-ould be fo zealous formerly for printing your Votes, 
and ſhould be againſt printing your Reſolutions in this 

Buſineſs. 
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Buſineſs. Let not private Conſiderations prevent your 
doing your Duty. 

Sir Edward Seymeur.] I could wiſh, that from hence 
you would take a Reſolution to print your Votes no 
more ; but ta continue printing, and make exception 
of this laſt, is very extraordinary. You will paſs a 
greater cenſure upon yourſelyes, by not printing them, 
than you have to paſs upon this Lord. The Marqueſs 
of Wincheſter remembers more than I do; but if any 
Man ſhould ſay, That I made a Motion for your 
Votes, relating to Lord Dandy, laſt Seſſion, not to be in 
print,” heis much miſtaken. | 


December 8, Omitted. ] 


Þ/urday, December 9. 

Mr Harley reports, from the Commiſſioners of Accounts, ap 
Account of Money iſſued and paid for Secret Service, and to 
Members of Parliament. 3 8 

Sir Robert Howard.] I had 15007. from Lord Rane- 
lagh. I was not ſo ſaucy as to refuſe the King's ta- 
vour. But I ſurrendered the Grant. 

The Speaker.] I had 5 J. a day Salary, and 20000. 
for my Equipage, when Speaker upon * + Eftate. 
(Given in upon Oath. ) . 

Earl of Ranelagh.] I had verbal directions from the 
King, to pay 1300“. per annum, to Sir Robert Howard, 
and it was paid till December 1691; and then Howard 
delivered it up, and no more notice was taken of it. 

Mr Papillon. ] 1 did petition the King to be excuſed 
from taking upon me the Victualler's place. I was in 
Buſineſs, and had Trade to follow, and muſt neglect all 
till ten o'clock at night. I have received a year and a 
half, at 5ool. per aunum. 

Mr Harley.) There was zool., to Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardiſton. His fine was brought into the Exchequer. _ 
He brought a Writ of Error, and he, in the Lords Houſe, 
reverſed the Judgment, Sc. The intereſt of his fine 
came to more than gool. and he ought to have all. 
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Sir John Guiſe.] J am charged with 400. for Secret 
Service, [He reads his Privy Seal] © in conſidera- 
tion of my Service beyond fea, and the Charge of our 
Expedition, to the hazard of his Perſon, Sc.“ I thank 
the Gentlemen for putting me down. This 15 not very 
much for the ſervice I have done. As for “ the 
Foreſt of Deane, &c.” it is but part of what the King 
promiſed me, | | 


Monday, December 11. 
In a Grand Committee. On the Supply. 
Several Treaties were rcad. 


Colonel Cornwall.] When the King went firſt into 
Flanders, he had not above 8000 Exgliſb, and was very 
powerful then. Since. that time, 27 or 28,000 Men have 
been ſent over, I ſhould be glad to know, what 1s be- 
come of thoſe Men ? We have not want of numbers of 
Men, nor Officers, but General-Officers—The French 
took Huy, and then attacked the Camp. If the French 
had carried the Camp, they had taken all Flanders; at 
the firſt Charge, they had cut the Army in pieces—Now 
we are at the Charge of a Million We are at the 
Charge of the whole War, and they (the Allies) go a- 
way with the Money. 

Sir John Lowther.] Read the Papers, the firſt thing 
hey: do, of the Alliances before you ; and then it will 

e proper for your judgment. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I obſerve, Holland raiſes the 
Forces, and they are maintained by the Commons of 
England, 1 obſerve that, formerly, when a Treaty was 
made, the Commons were acquainted with it Now 
you have much greater numbers than formerly. In 
1672, the Treaties were brought to the Commons. 
This is a great undertaking—Now you have a much 
at e- N u mber ſent over than formerly. | 

Earl of Ranelagh.] There were two Treaties with 
Hanover , in 1692, and December following; they both 
name the ſame number of Men. Towards the PRI 

of 
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of the Men, the King of England, and the States of 
Holland, were to give 30, ooo Dollars a Month; which 
they thought were enough for 700 Men — The King 
and the States were to furniſh two-thirds of the Ra- 
tions of Bread and Forage—The King 20,000, and the 
States 10,000 in a Year, 58,000 Men, and the Dutch 
the reſt. This was the ſubſtance of the Treaty in 
1692. Hanover was in danger of Denmark, and to keep 
his Forces together, there was an Augmentation of 
the King and the States, and, upon this Augmentation, 
they are continued. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] It is not eaſy, for ſuch a memory. 
as mine, to recollect things upon once reading. I ob- 
ſerve, the Dutch pay but one third; we fifty Ships, 
and they but thirty. I know not the reaſon for that. 
J have heard, that their Ambaſſadors ſhould ſay, 
© That England was an inexhauſtible Treaſure,” and, 
at that rate, our Meadows muſt be mowed. I have 
heard, that the current Caſh of Holland is twelve 
Millions, and ours but eight Millions—The Continent 
of the Land of Holland is not bigger than Yorkſhire. 
The Eaſt India | produce] there this Year, has been 
three or four Millions—lf they out-reaſon or out-wit 
us, we are a little unfortunate. They to furniſh Ha- 
nover With 10,000 Crowns, and we 20,000 Crowns— 
And all this while, we are © An inexhauſtible Trea- 
ſure,” and they may ſay ſo—This Sum is ſmall, but 
the Conſequence is great. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) I would not be confined 
barely to Paper—lIf this be ſettled, it muſt be by ſome 
Inſtrument. I hope we are at liberty to ſpeak to the 
Papers, becauſe they are referred to this Committee by 
the Houſe, and are part of the buſineſs of the day. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The additional Forces of the 
States are 15,000, and thoſe of England between 30 
and 40,000, and this, becauſe England is © inex- 
hauſtible in Treaſure.” If this Eſtimate be admitted, 
England will maintain 115,100 men there, in Scut- 
lang and Ireland; and I take not in the dies: But, hy 
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the way, thoſe in Spain and Catalonia are compriſed in 
the number of their Forces Thoſe German Forces are 
in their own Country, and for their Country. But 
what does the Emperor contribute to our Fleet? 
France maintains 100,000 Men cheaper than we 40,000 
Men—AIll their General-Officers are paid but half the 
Year, and their other Officers are reduced. His Fleet's 
Expence is equal to ours. S:cily revolted to France, but 
it was ſo great an Expence they were forced to give it 
up, though they won a Battle at Sea, when De Ruyter 
killed. 5 
Mr Harley.] The total of the Lift of our Men is 
93, ooo. I doubt not but every Gentleman vill come 
up to what is neceſſary, and the Nation able to bear. 
I am ſorry that Hanover Treaty is brought before you 
Being once laid before the Houſe of Commons, ] fear it 
will be drawn in conſequence upon us I hope you will 
make ſome Reſolution, that this is a greater Proportion 
than you can bear, and that it be not authenticated by 
Parliament—You are not told of any Treaty—But I 
ſee not yet that thoſe Forces are raiſed—They have ſo 
large a heater to maintain by Land, and you by Sea— 
I hope you will ſee ſome more reaſon for the raifing 


theſe Men, than from the Gazette. 


Sir John Lowther.) I hope, that, atthistimeof day, you 


will not diſcourage the Confederates, by diſcontinuing 


what you have allowed formerly, You have that before 
you, in my poor Opinion, that concerns the Honour of 
the Nation, You have a powerful Enemy, that car- 
ries all before him; and his Government is abſolutely 
oppoſite to yours, and the Proteſtant Religion. All 
his ſucceſſes have not difcouraged the Confederates by 
diſcontinuing what they have allowed formerly, either 
at Sea or Land, No ſucceſſes of the Enemy have 
made the Duke of Hanover hearken to Propoſitions of 
Peace; nor in Germany, not the Barbarity of de- 
ſtroying one of their greateſt Cities, as he would do 
this City. He muſt over-run that Country, or bring 
them to a Peace, Why ſhould they have conſideration 
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for us, if we have none for them? No doubt, he 
would be glad if fuch a part of the World were ſub- 
jected to him, either by Conqueſt, or Peace, out of 
which we ſhall certainly be excluded, and then we are 
a moſt miſerable People. It is faid, © We can defend 
ourſelves, if all the World were againſt us.” But it is 
plain, this concerns England; for the King of France 
has England in his eye, no other way but to be great at 
Sea; not Holland, nor Germany, but England is in his 
eye If the Dutch be for him, and againſt us, we can- 
not cope with him. If he be but one day before you, 
ou cannot get out—lIf an hour later, and the Wind 
aſterly, you are loſt. If he make a Deſcent upon 
ou, and come freſh out of his Harbours, he may 
nd where he pleaſes. No naval Force can defend you, 
as an alteration of Wind may defend you When the 
Alliance of all the Forces is with us, we may be ſecure 
We have to do with a Neighbour that builds upon 
the Ruins of other Countries. He is now upon his 
wreck, and all the ſtrait he-can be. It is known, he 
did not pay his Men the laſt Year, as formerly. Shall 
we draw back, when at the laſt puſh? Let us confider 
this as Proteſtants, and I move this ſhort Queſtion, 
* That the Land-Forces may be increaſed to the 

number of 94,000.” | 
Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave.) I will ſpeak only to that 
art of Hanover Treaty, which, Lowther ſays, was for- 
merly before you, and what a great diſcouragement it 
would be to the Confederacy, Sc. But admit this 
number now, and you can never get it offt—lIt is a 
ſtrange Argument for us to bear two-thirds, and the 
Dutch but one. I know not how the King, or his Mi- 
niſters, will be able to ſtem it, without the aſſiſtance of 
this Houſe, They are a Continent, and we are an 
Ifland ; and, if that be the Reaſon, we are to blame to 
admit that Reaſon. At this rate, your Proportion of 
two-thirds will be multiplied infinitely upon you; and 
you ought to addreſs the King, that our Proportions 
may be more reaſonably treated. You are told, by 
| Ranclagh, 
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Ranelagh, © That 30, ooo Dollars are to pay that Ar- 
my ;” but when you pay for Forage and Bread too, in 
part, I think that the Duke of Hanover's part might 
be more, now he is a ninth Elector. 

Mr Foley.] The Order to the Committee is, To 
conſider of the 94,000 Men given in, &c.” Is En- 
gland to carry on the War-with an unuſual Propor- 
tion, and other Allies come not up to it ? We ought 
to have a fair bargain. There are no Propoſals of a 
Treaty already made, but what is good for England. 
Therefore, I move, That an Addreſs be made to 
the King, Sc.“ 


Mr Hungerford.) The Treaty of Hanover, in reading 
the Paper, has let you into the whole. 

Mr Smith.] Can Gentlemen tell you, if you come 
up to this Proportion, that Flanders 1s reaſonably to be 
preſerved ? If not, you had better have your Money 
in your pocket, to preſerve yourſelves. If that can 
be done, I can come up to it. If Treaties are 
ever ſo unequally made, it is certain, this Year you 
muſt come up to them. Show us that Flanders may be 
ſaved, if you come up to theſe Gentlemen. 

Mr Palmes.] You debate upon two Queſtions, but 
whatever Queſtion you put, Gentlemen may think tt 
hard enough. The Reaſon of bringing in Hanover 
Treaty was only to inſtruct you, what advance to give 
your Forces the next Year, Our Circumſtances are ſuch, 
that, if you break into theſe Treaties now, you will 
diſcourage your Friends, and encourage your Enemies. 
I would be thoroughly informed of the reaſon of your 
loſſes laſt Year, and the reaſon of increaſing your 
Forces. Till you are well informed, there 1s no haſte 
for this Queſtion any more than for the other.; 

Col. Granville.) I believe that the Committee thinks, 
that, when General Talmaſb roſe, he would have given 
you an Account of Flanders. 


Mr Palmes.] What fruit will Gentlemen expect from 


this Addreſs? If to prevent theſe Treaties for the fu- 


ture was the only intent of my Motion, 


Mr 
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Mr Montagu.] This Queſtion muſt grow to a deci- 
ſion, and Iwonder, all this while, that we have been upon 
a collateral Queſtion. If the Hanover Troops, ſpeak to 
it, if that be the proper Queſtion. As a ninth Elec- 
tor, he gives his Quela for Germany. If thoſe Troops 
are not paid by you, they muſt by France. 

Mr Harley.] I think the Queſtion about Hanover 
ought to be firſt put. For what Reaſon is it referred 
to you, unleſs firſt put to your conſideration ? You 
told us, we were not precluded But a tacit Reſerva- 
tion for the future, [provides] that, for the time to 
come, better care be taken; and I ſpoke to this firſt, 
before any ſpoke to the Augmentation. As to his Pro- 
portion for Germany, it was ſaid, he was not an empty 
Elector,“ but the Debate now is as to Flanders. This 
Queſtion is firſt, in Order, to be put. 

General Talmaſh*.] At the beginning, of laſt Year, 
the French came with 80,000 Foot, and 35,000 
Horſe, and did not think the King could defend 
Flanders againſt this Force. But his Majeſty took his 
Camp at Park, [near Louvain,] which broke the French 
Meaſures. The French afterwards attacked Huy ; upon 
which, the King ſent for the Detachment at Liege and 
Maeſtricht; but the Governor did not defend the Town 
ſo long as he might have done, Afterwards happened 
the Battle [of Landen, ] and if the Enemies had puſhed 
their advantage; Louvain and Mechlin might have been 
taken, The conſequence of loſing theſe great Towns 
is, the French will afterwards take Nieuport and Oftend. 
J have been told, Nieuport may be made a good Port, 


A gallant Officer, who had had 
a conſiderable ſhare in the Reducti- 
on of Ireland, and had ſerved this 
Year with reputation in Flanders, 
where he brought off the Engliſh 
Foot after the Defeat at Landen 
with great Prudence, Bravery, and 
Succeſs, But being ſent, the Sum- 
mer after this Debate, on a deſpe- 
rate Attempt againſt Bre, he was 
repulſed with great loſs, June 8, 
in Campret-Bay, and was himſelf 


ſhot in the thigh, of which he did 
in a tew days, much lamented : 
« For, (lays Burnet,) he was a brave 
and generous Man, and a good Offi- 
cer, very fit to animate and encou- 
rage interior Officers and Soldiers; 
but he was much too apt to be diſ- 
contented, and to turn mutinous: 
So that, upon the whole, he was one 
of thoſe dangerous Men that are ca- 
pable of doing as much miſchief as 


good ſervice,” _ 
which 
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which will annoy our Trade very much; and beſides, 
the Hollanders will be uneaſy with fuch Neighbours : 
And though they are very willing to do what they can 
to carry on the War; yet, if the War comes near them, 
the common People will force them to make an ill 
Peace, or join with France. If the Committee will in- 
creaſe their Forces, I hope it is the way to make a 
ood Peace. A Peace may now be had, but upon ſuch 
erms, as that, before the preſent Debts are paid, you 
may be engaged in another War. It may be thought 
that I, having no Eſtate, am ready to put the Nation 
to a great Charge ; but, I do declare, I am as weary of 
the War as any Perſon, and as defirous ta have an end 
of it : And, though I cannot anſwer for the ſucceſs of 
the War, yet if the Houſe will enable the King to 
come into the Field with a good Army, they may be 
able to preſerve Flanders : And therefore, I conclude, 
to move the Committee to augmentthe Forces for 1694. 


December 12, 13, 14, and 15, Omitted. ] 


Saturday, December 16. 


The Earl of Bellamont * preſented to the Houſe Articles of 
Impeachment of High Treaſon, and other Crimes and Miſda- 
meanors, againſt Thomas Lord Coningsby, one of the late Lords 


Juſtices of Ireland; which were delivered in, and read at the 
Clerk's Table +. 
Lord 


* An Irifþ Peer, appointed, in 
2695, Governor of New York, being 
thought by theKing a Man of Re- 
ſolution and W ; and with 
theſe qualities, more likely than an 
other to put a ſtop to Piracy, wit 
which the American Colonies, at that 
time, abounded. 

+ The Charge againſt him was: 

% 1, That he had traiterouſly a- 
buſed the Power and Authority of 
his Government, by framing and 


impoſing on the Militia a new, ar- 


bitrary,and illegal Oath, leaving out 
that part which requires them to 
renounce the juriidiftion of the 
Pope, and all other foreign Powers, 


purpoſely to leave room for the Pa- 

iſts to come into the Militia : And 
arther, had ordered all Governors 
of Counties to ſubject the Militia to 
Martial Law, contrary to the known 
Laws of that Kingdom, and his 
Majeſty's Inſtructions. 

That he did arbitrarily exact 
and farce free Quarter for the Ar- 
my; and did, by force of Arms, 
wy Money on the Proteſtant Sub- 
ects. 

a” 3- That, for his own private 
gain and advantage, he did traiter- 
ouſly cavſe great ſcarcity of Provi- 
fions in the Army before Limerich, 
by obliging the Sutlers to take Lr- 

Cenees 
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Lord Coningsby.] This is a great Charge. Trai- 
terouſly and violently” are the beſt Words that can 
be found in it. This matter was before the Houſe 
laſt Seſſion, and the Houſe ſeemed ſatisfied. When I 
found that my ſervice was turned into faults, myſelf, with 
Sir Charles Porter, deſired a Pardon; as thole in my 
ſtation have done before. The King granted it. I 
was in the Country when this Lord put in a Caveat, 
becauſe the matter was depending in Parliament. Bur 
1 deſired no Pardon, and would have had it ſtopped. 
Lord Bellamont gave no reaſon for the Caveat, why 
the Pardon ſhould be ſtopped—The King has ſent inta 
Ireland to have an Account of this Charge, which was 
the ſame in effect at the Council, as this here; and it is 
now come to a farther Accuſation. Moſt of theſe 
things called © Traiterous,” moſt Proteſtants will tell 
you, preſerved Ireland.—( And ſo he proceeded to ſeveral 
things for his Defence, Sc.) If any thing requires far- 
5 explanation from me, I deſire a Copy of the 

arge. | 

Earl of Bellamont.] This is a buſineſs of conſe- 
quence, and I cannot trace this Lord in what he has 
ſaid. But J have good Evidence to prove the Articles. 
I am a ſtranger to methods, and I know not whether 
I am right in forms, I have a Charge againſt Sir 


cences from him at exceſſive Rates, 
and by laying Taxes on all Beer, 
Proviſions, &c. 

« 4. That he did, againſt all Law, 
in Council, traĩterouſly, and by word 
of mouth, order one Gafney to be 
Hanged without Tryal, who was, at 
that time, an Evidence againſt one 
Sæweetman, for the murder of ſome 
of Colonel Foulhe;'s Soldiers: But 
the ſaid Sweetman giving all his real 
Eſtate, tothe value of 20o!. per ann. 
to Mr Culliford, befides the Sum of 

ool. to Mir Fielding, Lord Conings- 
Is Secretary, for being his Bail 
was never proſecuted for the ſaid 


murder: And the ſaid Gafney was 


immediately executed, according 
to the ſaid verbal Order, 

% 5, That during his Govern- 
ment of Treland, he did, by bimſelf, 
or his Agents traiterouſly ſettle and 
maintain a correſpondence, and 
carry on a Trade, with the Subjects 
of the French King. 

% 6. That he did embezzle vaſt 
quantities of their Majeſties Stores, 
and forfeited Eſtates, both real and 
perſonal, 

« 7. That he did, during his 
whole Government, openly favour, 
and ſupport the Papiſts in their 
Robbericz,and other Outrages,com - 
mitted upon the Proteſtants.” 


Charles 


0. 
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Charles Porter, all the ſame but to the Charge of 
Stores, when I have your Order for certain Gentlemen 


to come out of Ireland And ſo went on in ag- 
gravating the Charge in ſeveral particulars, [| and exhi- 
bited the ſame Articles mutatis mutandis againſt Sir 
Charles Porter. ] 

Sir Charles Porter.) This is a great attempt, to de- 
fame Men, and bring their Lives and Reputations in 
queſtion- I have done all for the honour of the King, 
and the good of Ireland. (And ſo went on to juſtify bim- 


ſelf as to the Articles. 


Lord Bellamont replied upon him in ſeveral particu- 
lars, and defired time for his Evidence to come over. 

Mr Palmes.] I ſtand up to method. This is a heavy 
Charge againſt theſe Perſons. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther you will refer the matter to a Committee, or call 
in the Evidence?“ 

Sir Edward Seymour.] I remember proceedings in 
things of this nature. You have heard the Charge. 
The Perſons accuſed ought to have a Copy of the 
Charge, and time to bring in their Anſwer; as formerly 
has been done. I ſpeak experimentally. I have had 


a Charge againſt me, and it was not proceeded in. 


When they give in their Anſwer, the next ſtep is for 
for your proceeding. 

Sir John Lowther. | This being an Impeachment againſt 
your Members, you will do juſtice on all ſides. They 
think themſelves innocent, and, no doubt, will deny 
it—They may have a Copy, and give their Anſwer. 

Sir Edward Seymour.) I have told you what related 
to myſclf. The Proſecutors againſt me never pre- 
tended to prove the Accuſation. I hope that will not 
be drawn into Precedent. This proceeding is different 
from other Courts—( Replying upon Sir Francis Win- 
nington) He has a happy remembrance in ſome things, 
and forgets others. He ſaid, Let the Witneſſes 
come, and then we may well judge what it amounts 
Y A noble Lord (Orrery) was once impeached 
* Lori Chancellor of Irelond, and another of the Lords * 

ere; 


* 
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here; he put in his Anſwer; the Houſe. thought it 


frivolous, and put it off to be proceeded at Law *— 
Then the Evidence was concealed, but now it is at the 
Door, and you have the Anſwer of the Party accuſed. 

Mr Finch.) That this matter may come to iſſue, 
you are in a right method. You have had the In- 
formation, and the Anſwer; and if you are not ſatiſ- 
fied, then you have another method, to proceed. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I doubt you cannot deny 
Copies of the Articles to the Perſons accuſed, and rea- 
ſonable time to make their Defence. Lord Orrery did 
only anſwer in his place. I would gladly know, if 
fuch a misfortune ſhould befall a man, whether you 
would debar him making uſe of his Paper ? Bur, as 
for calling Witneſſes, I would not admit that; for per- 
haps the Anſwers of the Perſons may occaſion no far- 
ther proceedings againſt them. I would order them a 
Copy, and not ſtraiten them in time. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) J hope this high Charge againſt 
theſe perſons is not true ; but it is for their honour to 
be publickly juſtified—Tis impoſſible to be proved, 
without Evidence, by general Anſwer. | 


Colonel Fitzgerald was called in, and gave ſome reflective 
Evidence upon Sir Richard Reynolds, [an Ir iſb Judge;] to which 


he gave Anſwer. 


Sir Edword Seymour.] You hear this Charge againſt 
Sir Richard Reynolds as flatly denied as affirmed. If a 
man ſhould come and affirm, that I would kill the 
King, I know no way but to deny it; but when you 
come to judge it, you will examine whether that man's 
life and converſation has had any tendency to any ſuch 
thing. I would do it, in this caſe. A man in ſuch Em- 
ployments and Truſts This looks not like Common 
Senſe, that he ſhould be guilty of ſuch diſcourſe. A 
man mult be an idiot. I have known him in conver- 
ſation and judicature, and it cannot enter my thoughts 
Hut that he is an honeſt and prudent man. 


See Vol. I. p. 201. ON, 
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Other Evidences were examined, as to the Articles againſt 


the Lords Juſtices, and Sir Richard Reynolds, of no great mo- 
ment. 


[ Reſolved, That this Houſe will, on Friday next, hear Wit- 
neſſes, at the Bar of the Houſe, to the ſaid ſeveral Articles. ] 


Monday, December 18. 


In a Grand Committee. On an ingroſſed Bill, from the 
Lords, for the frequent calling and meeting of Parliaments. 


On the Lords Clauſe. 


Sir John Lowther.] I ſhould be glad to know, whe- 
ther, if a Lord is in poſſeſſion of a Commoner's Eſtate, 
how, in the frequency of Privilege, the Commoner 
ſhall get poſſeſſion again? And this frequency of Par- 
liaments may put the King upon aſking Money 

Lord Coningsby.] To bring Gentlemen up here, to 
bring upon them frequent troubles !—The Lords 
will infallibly proceed upon their Judicature, and draw 
all the Cauſes of England before them. 

Mr Fuichinſon.] To the word *holden”—lt has been 
uſed three hundred years, without thoſe inconveniences 
mentioned doubt not but the Commons will be 
willing to come up.— 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) In the Long Parliament of 
Charles II, there was a great Seſſion, and no buſineſs 
ro be done but what was before them; and moſt Gen- 
tlemen went out of Town : And then the Bill for Sale 
of the Fee-farm Rents was brought in, and paſſed this 
Houſe Pray poſtpone this Clauſe. 

Mr Foley.] One of the greateſt Crimes the Miniſter 
can be guilty of, is to perſuade the King not to paſs 
Bills. I hope that, by no Clauſe in this Bill, we diſ- 
charge that obligation on the King to paſs Bills. Tis 
the beſt time you can take to repair the ancient Laws, 
and I hope you will paſs the Bill. 

Mr Palmes.] If Gentlemen deſire a qualification of 
this Clauſe, viz. a Parliament to be holden, I would 
ſo do it, as not to loſe the eſſence of the Bill. If you 


poſtpone 
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Poſtpone this Clauſe, you have nothing to debate upon 
but what you have already thrown out of the Houſe. 
If Gentlemen would have no Parliament - holden, let 
them ſay ſo, or no Bill. If it intrenches upon the 

Prerogative, or the Liberties of the People, or the great 
Privilege of the Lords ſpoken of, debate them; but do 
not poſtpone this Clauſe. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] All the arguments for 
poſtponing the Clauſe tend to throwing out the Bill. 
In Charles II's time, a Parliament was held, and no 
Act paſſed, nor any Judgment was made in the Lords 
Houſe. You are told, © This will enlarge the 
Lords Privilege;” but the Commons will have it as 
well as the Lords. But you are told, That this not 
agreeing with the Lords will make a difference with 
the Lords, and fo you will have no intercourſe, and 
our Allies be loſt.” I hope Kings will think them- 
ſelves always bound by their Coronation-Oath ; and 
the King 1s no more abſolved from his Coronation- 
Oath, than the Subjects from their Allegiance. I think 
we have a juſt Right to Annual Parliaments. If the 
word «ſummoning ” do offend, you may qualify a 
Clauſe for it—Burt I ſee that all this Exception is to 
throw out the Bill. 

Mr #harton.] I would not poſtpone the Clauſe, 
which will give diſcountenance to it, if not reject it 
tis ſo much the Right of the People of England, If 
annual be too quick, I ſhall come up to qualitying the 
Clauſe, but am not for poſtponing it. 

Mr Montagu.) You are now putting the laſt Clauſe, 
which explains the firſt, before you debate the firit. 
If Gentlemen will fairly debate the Clauſe, and qualify it 
to two or three, let them — But I would not tie the 
Houſe's ſenſe by ſuch a Queſtion Now you debate upon 
the Clauſe, (which was reed) I find ambiguity in the word 
<* holden.” Somc think it © a Seſſion,“ and others only 
to be aſſembled,” but offer qualification. The Go- 
vernment is now as when the annua! Statute was made. 


At that time it was a Judicature, and you were part of 
Vol. X. B b Ic. 
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it. The King refuſed this Act once, and it is not for 
the Crown to give Reaſons for it. To have a Parlia- 
ment annual, it will be too great a burden to the Peo- 
ple, and too great a retrenchment to the Crown: I 


move, That thoſe words © once every Year at leaſt,” 


may not ſtand in the Bill. 

Sir John Lowther.] If this Clauſe be not explained, 
as it is penned, you may have wrangling, and the Crown 
no power to diſſolve them. In Judicature, the Lords 
will not depart from their Power, as you will not do 
in Money; and if the two Houſes will not agree, 
muſt the Government ſtand ſtill? I am therefore for 
this Clauſe. 

Mr Wharton.) I think this reaſon now a ſlender 


one. *Tis time, when thoſe inconveniences happen, 


(which have been mentioned) to look for remedies. 
*T will be in the King's power to diſſolve that Parlia- 
ment, and that is a] remedy. Our Anceſtors had a 
Right to annual Parliaments, and I hope you will not 
take any thing away, though but a {ſuppoſition of the 
Right. We have found inconveniences for want of 
Parliaments, and I hope we ſhall have ſuch inconve- 
niences no more. 

Mr Montagu.) The matter is not © frequent Parlia- 
ments,” but not every Year.” Tis faid, © Diffolu- 
tion makes an end of controverſy ;” but there may 
happen ſuch a juncture, before we may have another 
Parliament, the Year expired; that we know not the 
inconvenience of tying the Crown down in this caſe. 
But paſſing a Clauſe ſo ambiguous, a Law without 
telling the meaning of it—That of annual Parliaments 
is as much an antiquated Law as any—Annual Par- 
liaments were never inſiſted upon—When perhaps it 
will not be in the King's power to diſſolve. You are 
ſetting up a Senate of Venice. 

Sir Francis Winnington.] © Holden” was a word in 
all ages, and I wonder it ſhould be thought an ambi- 
guous word, The People are poſſeſſed of that word by 

a 
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all your Laws; and by this Proviſo of the Lords, you 
will throw it out. 


[The Bill was reported without any Amendments.] 
December 19, 20, and 21, Omitted.] 


Friday, December 22. 


The ingroſſed Bill, from the Lords, for the frequent calling 

and meeting of Parliaments, was read the third time. 
Debate. 

Sir Edward Seymour.] The diſlike I have to this Bill 
is, becauſe I think it not for the public ſervice. I 
know not where the thanks of it are due ; but I ex- 
pected the Speaker would have told you of the great 
diſorder of ſending down this Bill. If after a Bill be 
once rejected, and you receive it, you have acknow- 
leged, in ſome ſort, their authority greater than your 
underſtandings': Where the remedy is worſe than the 
diſeaſe. You have ſhowed your like of frequent Par- 
liaments; you have wiped off the reſt of your Laws in 
this Bill—But now you charge the Electors trouble to 
come here, and all we do is to be ſent home again. 
This is all the good of the Bill. Though it is faced with 
other things, yet the intention 1s diſſolving this Par- 
liament. The Queſtion is much altered from the laſt 
age, when they thought to perpetuate themſelves: The 
reaſon was, they were fitted for their buſineſs, but this 
Parliament 1s not fit, the Lords tell you. We give 
them powers by it, when every day we are complain- 
ing of their Judicature z and this Bill ſubjects you to 
their dependence. This is very extraordinary. The 
King calls you, by his Writ, to adviſe him, and are 
you weary of adviſing him, and would be ſent away ? 
This was never fo before. It does, in the firſt part, 
do nothing but make the thing worſe ; for, by virtue 
of this Bill, you may never have Parliaments more, 
You give the Lords power to diſſolve Parliaments ; and, 
as Bathurſt ſaid, © This is for the Lords to pay their 
Debts without Money.” 

B b 2 Mr 
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Mr Godolpbin.] I hope, that, by the Lords Amend- 
ments, you may come to Conference. As for the matter 
of the Bill, *tis for frequent calling and electing Parlia- 
ments, and for diſſolving this—T am againſt the timing 
of it—Ele&tions in Boroughs will create heats in Bo- 
roughs, and here; and, till you ſet the manner of E- 
lections right, you repair the top of the houſe, and 
neglect the foundation. Beſides, - in reſpect of 
your affairs, you are in War, af d muſt have Men and 
Money—W hat are you doing ? Now, before you give 
any of theſe Supplies, you declare yourſelves diſſolved, 
and are aſhamed of what you have done—I think this 
Bill is not for the ſafety of the Government, and I 
humbly beg leave to have it rejected. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] I hear many objections a- 
gainſt the Bill that came from the Lords. I think *tis 
the Right of either Houſe to ſehd Bills Tis not re- 

ular to take notice of what is done in either Houſe 

here is nothing ſo much for our Conſtitution as frequent 
Parliaments, and, yet, with all this, I am not ſatisfied 
with the Bill As for the Diſſolution of this Parlia- 
ment, I like that well, and I think it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; but when Parliaments meet, I would have 
them do ſomething. There 1s no uſe for explaining. 
the word © holden”—But the laſt Clauſe is giving the 
King power to chuſe whether the Parliament ſhall do 
Buſineſs. If the King calls a Parliament, and twenty, 
thirty, or forty of the People complain of a Grievance, 
the King has juſtified himſelf, he has a Law to war- 
rant him. If you find that King James the Iſt made a 
long Prorogation, and Charles the Iſt was long without 
Parliaments, this Bill warrants that Clauſe. The King 
may call them, and ſend them home without doing any 
thing. | . 

Cal. Titus.] It is no objection that this Bill came 
from the Lords. I fear not a good thing from them. 
We have had none a great while. The Lords pre- 
ſcribe us times when to meet, and when to be diſ— 
ſolved. St Paul deſired to be diffolved; but if any 
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of his friends had ſet him a day, he would not have 
taken it well of them. Though I deſire to be diſ- 
ſolved, ſhall thoſe, that are net ſo good Chriſtians as 
myſelf, not like advice from friends, though they like 
it ever ſo well themſelves? As for the diſobligation 
to the People ; good Parliaments they defire, and I 
never ſaw long Parliaments good ones. A Picture new 
drawn may be like the perſon it repreſents; but in 
time the colours will fade, and it fo alters from itſelf, 
that no man can know what it repreſents. If we 
would have a Picture like, it muſt be new drawn— 
And this Bill is to celebrate their funerals more than 
their nativities. There are in all things great incon- 
veniences, but where there are greater conveniences 
[they ſhould prevail]—I am for the Bill. 

Sir John Thompſon.] I ſecond the Motion for rejec- 
tion of the laſt Clauſe of the Bill. The greateſt argu- 
ment I have heard againſt the Bill is, that it intrenches 
upon the King's Prerogative. Every body is tender of 
the Prerogative, and I hope we are, too, of our Liberties. 
A word was ſaid, That the reaſon of the Invaſion of 
our Liberties was the neceſſity of preſent circum- 
ſtances.” At Oxford, in the Impeachment of Fitz- 
barris, the caſe was, the Lords would not judge Com- 
mons, their Right was to judge none but Peers; and 
that Parliament was diffolved *. But had the Crown 
then as much neceſſity for Money as now, they had 
ſat on. Money is the reaſon of your ſitting ; and when 
that is gone, there is no more need of you. 

Mr Boſcawen.] To the matter of the Proviſo. I ſee 
no uſe at all of it, in three or four hundred years. 
Prorogations have been uſeful, ſo may Diſſolutions be 
the only cure, when any difference happens between 
the two Houſes, and is a remedy without this Pro- 
viſo. I am againſt it. 

; [The Clauſe was rejected.] 


[A Motion was made, and the Queſtion being put, That the 
laſt Clauſe in the Bill, iz. That a Parliament ſh all be un- | 


* See Vol. VIII. p. 340. 
bg derſtood 
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derſtood to be holden, —_— no Act or Judgment ſhall paſs 
within the time of their aſſembly, be left out of the Bill; it 
paſſed in the Negative, 222 to 131. And the Bill was rejected, 


I to 172. 

The ouſe then proceeded, according to Order, to hear 
Witneſſes to the Articles againſt Lord Coningſiy and Sir Charles 
Porter. And the firſt, ſecond, and fifth Articles were ſeverally 
read, and ſeveral Witneſſes ſeverally called in, and examined 
at the Bar to each of thoſe Articles ſeverally. And ſeveral 
Letters, and Copies of Letters, and other Papers, delivered in 
by the Earl of Bellamont and the Witneſſes, were alſo read, 
touching the matter of thoſe Articles.] 


[December 23, 26, 28, 29, and 30, Qmitted.] 


[Tueſday, January 16, 


The Lords having defired a Conference in the Painted- 
Chamber, to communicate to this Houſe Matters of Impor- 
tance relating to the laſt Summer's Expedition at Seaz 

Col. Granville reported, That the Duke of Bolton managed 
the ſame for the Lords, and acquainted the Managers, „That 
the Lords having had laid before them, b the Earl of Not- 
tingbam, an Extract of a Letter, dated from Paris, June 1, N. S. 
received May 30, O. S. 1693, as follows: „There are ſixty- 
eight Ships, in which there are 30, 118 Men, and 4876 Guns, 

« We have news ſince, that this Fleet is failed, and out of 
fi ht,” | | | 

2 And it not appearing clearly, whether the Intelligence 
therein contained was communicated, or not, to the Admirals 
of the Fleet, their Lordſhips do deſire of this Houſe, That they 
will enquire, by the moſt proper methods, of the Members of 
this Houſe that are of the Privy-Council, „Whether this In- 
telligence of the French Fleet's being failed out of Breſt was 
communicated to the Admirals of the Fleet ; and when it was 
ſo communicated.” 


Friday, January 1 9. 


Reſolved, That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, that his Majeſty will be pleaſed to command, that a Copy 
of a Letter, dated from Paris, June 1, N. S. and received May 
30, O. S. 1693, by the Earl of Nottingham, may be laid before 


It appears, by the Journal, that Mr Grey, (the Compiler) had leave 
this day, to go into the Country, for the recovery of his health, © m4 


* 
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this Houſe : And alſo, That his Majeſty will be pleaſed to give 

iſſion to the Privy-Counſellors of this Houſe, to acquaint 
this Houſe what Intelligence was received of the French Fleet's 
being failed out of Bret; and whether the ſame was commu- 
nicated to the Admirals of the Fleet; and when the ſame was 
communicated *.] 


Friday, January 26. 
[In a Grand Committee. On the State of the Kingdom.] 


On the King's rejecting the Bill for frequent Parliaments. 


(Sent to the Compiler by Mr Wilmot.) 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] 1 am ſorry for the occaſion of the 
Committee. I will not ſay any thing concerning his Majeſty, 
only of the evil Counſellors that preſumed fo to adviſe the fling, 
Former practice hath been to have the Bills to be paſſed, read, 
and debated, in Council; neither ought a Parliament to be called 
without a Council. Formerly, juſt Bills and Grievances 
were firſt paſſed; and after that, the Money given: Now, in 


. reſpect to his Majeſty, the order is inverted, and our 


Jrievances denied redreſs. 


cannot think the King to blame, 


fince his Declaration hath been to concur with us in any thing, 
to make us happy. I ſhould have been glad if the Counſel. 


* The Lords had Reſo/ved, on 
January 10, That the Admirals 


who commanded the Fleet laſt ſum- 


mer, had done well in the execu- 
tion of the Orders they received; 
though ſome Lords entered their 
Proteſt, And on February 10, Mr 
Secretary Trenchard preſented to 
the Commons an account, in writ- 
ing, of the above requeſted Letter 
and Intelligence; viz. **That he be- 
lieved the Earl of Nottingham did, 
on May ;1, bring to a Committee 
of the Council a Letter dated from 
Paris, June 1, N. 8. and received 
May 30, O. S. an Extract of which 
the Lords had communicated to the 

ouſe, but he did not remember 
that this Letter was publickly read 
at the Committee, though ſeveral of 
the Lords might read it ſingly; but 
that it remained in the hands of 
the Earl of Nottingham ; there be- 
ing no Reſolution taken at the ſaid 
Council, that the ſaid Letter ſhould 
be cammunicated to the Admirals 


B b 4 


of the Fleet: That, to the beſt of 
his remembrance, a Liſt of the 
French Fleet, being part of the ſaid 
Letter, was, the Nabe day, ſent to 
him from the Earl of Nottingbam; a 
Copy of which Lift he ſent to the 
Admirals, as appeared by com- 
ing it with the Papers delivered 
y them into the Houſe. That the 
ſame day there likewiſe came a 
Letter from Scilly, dated May 27, 
with advice that the French Fleet 
was ſeen off that Iſland z which Let- 
ter being publickly read at theCom - 
mittee, a Copy thereof, together 
with the before-mentioned Liſt, was 
immediately ſent to the Admirals 
by two Expreſſes, and received by 
them.“ It was Reſolved, therefore 
That the ſame be communicated 
to the Lords, at a Conference ; 
which was done accordingly. But 
it does not appear that it was at- 
tended with any extraordinary con- 
ſequences, 


lors, 


1 
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lors, or ſome of them, would have given ſome reaſon for the 


11 of this Bill. I believe, the People that ſent us up 


will hate us for doing nothing but giving away their Money, 


in effect, one to another, as in the Rump, which was their 
ruin, and may be ours. I conclude with a Motion, „That 
the Adviſers of the Rejection of this Bill are Enemies to the 
King and Kingdom.” 


r Brewer.| All agree, that the King hath a Negative 


Voice to Bills: er hath a greater reverence to Parliaments 


than myſelf; but the Bill * * was liable to exceptions. I 
gave my Vote to make the Prince of Orange King, but will 
never give my Vote to unking him. I think it proper, in this 
caſe, for the King to exerciſe his Negative Voice. | 
Sir John Thompſon.) When I gave my Voice to make the 


Prince of Orange King, I thought to have ſeen better times 
than theſe. If this matter go, and nothing be done, I expect 


nothing but that we ſhall be underlings to Courtiers. It is 
fit to conſider the State of the Nation in all parts of it; as in 

our Quotas; fo if you conſider your Fleet, your Convoys : 
Lak upon all Miſcarriages, and you may hunt them to the Ca. 
binet ; but there we muſt leave it, for we cannot find the hand 
that does the miſchief. King Charles the Iſt was the firſt that 
ſet up the Cabinet, but he was taken down for it; ſo was 
King James, his ſon, and made a vagabond: All Debates 
ſhould be in Council; now all things are huddled up. Our 
Affairs are ſecret, but our Miſcarriages open. The Admiralty 
told us where the Mifcarriage lay : I hope that, by an Addreſs, 


that will be laid open with the reſt; and I concluge with the 


ſame Motion that Clarges made. 
Mr Bromley.) I ſhall be careful not to ſpeak about the 
Negative Voice, I would have Gentlemen confider the con- 


fidence the Houſe put in his Majeſty, and the vaſt Sums given, 


and yet this Bill rejected. The Preamble of the Bill declared 
former Corruptions, and ſuſpicion of the like now: The Bill 
offers Remedy, but we are denied it; which ſpeaks this lan- 

uage, „That the King will have us ſtill corrupt.” We 
2 done well for Religion, but all in vain, if we enjoy not 
our Liberties. | 

Mr Hutchinſon.) Neither our zeal for the King, nor the 
Sums given, can oblige ſo much as the falſe Counſellors, who 
are worſe than Facobites— They may now object, That we 
have only changed our Prince, but not for the better, at fo 
many Millions expence.” —I will not diſpute the Negative 
Voice—The nature of the Bill was to take off Scandal, to 
ſhow the World that we give aur Votes, and do not ſell them, 


Our 


10 


— 
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Our own actions have given occaſion hereto, by carrying on 
the Bill in former Seffions with fondneſs of it, but in this we 
were very cool: It may give the King occaſion to think that 
we know not what to do ; that the Members of this Houſe are 
ſo made, for their ingenuity and ſkill to manage us, rather 
. their Offices, which they either mind not, or know 
ittle of.— | | 

Sir Fohn Lowther.) I find it difficult to ſay any thing, in 


my Poſt, I know myſelf to be an honeſt man, and I am an 


Engliſhman too. I neither have gotten by the Court, nor ever 
will—I believe there may be evil Counſellors, but who they 
are will be a diſpute for ever. We are ever unfortunate, be- 
cauſe of different Parties, two at leaſt, ſo that one dares not 
truſt the other, nor ſpeak plain; and what can be done by 
the King, when one ſide informs him evil of the other ? Now, 
cure you but this, and all will be well; all will ſpeak plain. I 
would propoſe to you, to contrive ſome way that the King 
may have a Council that both you and he may confide in. 

Mr Peregrine Bertie, jun.“! What was propoſed by the 
Member before, makes me think the Queſtion firſt A moſt 
neceſſary; ſince the matter is ſo amongſt the Counſellors. 

Mr Harley.] I think Lotuiher has told you the true ſtate of 
the caſe. I think the greatneſs of his eſtate and mind makes 
him too great to be ſuſpected in this matter. I hope that, in 
due time, ſomething may be done. therein. At the firſt Re- 
yolution, if care had been taken, Parties might have been pre- 
yented, and we ſhould have had but one, and that for the good 
of England; but induſtry was ufed by ſome to the contrary. 
I conclude, that we can do no leſs than put a mark on ſome, 
by our Reſolution on the Queſtion. | 


The Queſtion paſſed, (with only two or three <* Noes” to 
the cofitrary,) [as follows : 
; Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that 
whoever adviſed the King not to give the Royal Aﬀent to the 
Act touching free and impartial Proceedings in Parliament, 
which was to redreſs a Grievance, and take off a Scandal upon 
the Proceedings of the Commons in Parlament, is an Enemy 
to their Majeſties and the Kingdom: Y 
| Which was agreed to by the Houſe. ] 


Mr Teffreys.] If the Council be fo divided, it may be pre- 
fumed that one Party is in the right, and the other in the wrong. 


I would have the Houſe addreſs the King, That he would pleaſe 


to diſcover by what Advice the Bill was rejected.“ 


But there was a general N thereto, 


# Second ſon of the Lat) of Lind/:y, and Vice-Chamberlain, 


— —„—¼ — Nw. we Ar — 
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Mr Harley.) The Houſe has been pleaſed to give theif 
Opinion in the former Queſtion, but you ought alſo to take 
fome care of yourſelves. You are diſappointed of Remedy againſt 
Corruption. "The King, indeed, hath a Negative Voice ; fo 
have you in Money ; and when the People give, their minds 
ſhould be free, that they are in condition to give. We ought, 
therefore, to make ſome Repreſentation to his Majeſty, «© That, 
whereas we lay under great imputation of Bribery, we were 
endeavouring to clear ourſelves of it, by the Bill rejected.“ 
J move, therefore, „That we humbly repreſent to his Maje 
how rare the inſtances are, in former times, of Bills being re- 
jected; more eſpecially where Money has been plentifully 

ranted.” | 
L Sir Francis Winnington.] The laſt Gentleman calls me up. 
Jam for the Negative Voice, and Prerogative; but if the Ne- 
gative Voice ſhall extend to all good Bills, it is very much miſ- 
uſed. We have been always buſy in giving Money, and have 
always come up to that which has been required—lI think ve 
well of many Gentlemen that have Offices; but I believe they 


would not have had Offices, if they had not been Members of 


Parliament. This Bill, and the Triennial Bill, tend imme- 
diately to keep ourſelves uncorrupt; and if the King ſhall 
make uſe of his Negative Voice, in ſuch a caſe, it is ve 
hard. I humbly propoſe, «+ That we may addrefs, that ſuch 
Rejection may be a means to alienate the hearts of the People.” 
AI would not have farther proceeding in Money yet; now 
we have given two Millions for preſent occaſion, we may have 
ſome breath. 

Mr Paul Foley.) I believe the King hath a Negative Voice, 
and 'tis neceſſary it ſhould be fo; but if this be made uſe of 
to turn by all Bills, and things the Court likes not, it is miſ- 
uſed ; for ſuch a Prerogative is committed to him for the good 
of us all. It hath been a great Scandal to us, and this Bill was 
for clearing us in ſome meaſure, and yet divided in fo ſmall 
an inſtance! I conclude with the Motion that Harley made, 
„To repreſent how few the inſtances have been to deny 
Aſſent, when ſo much Money has been given.” 

Mr Howe.) I believe our miſchief ariſes from what an ho- 
nourable Member ( Lowther) obſerved, from Parties in Coun- 
cil, who thereby raiſe themſelves upon one another. I have 
never changed Party. If others have left me, let them an- 
fwer for it. Why ſhould we meet here, if what we do for 
the good of our — be to no purpoſe? I was for de- 
poſing King James, and for ſetting up King William But 
we have committed a great villainy, if we ſettle not our Li- 


berties 
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derties on a true foundation; but if we do that, we have done a 
mo work. A Bill in Richard's time was preſented ; the 

iſhops proteſted againſt it, but the King paſſed it, + Becauſe, 
(be ſaid) he was bound by his Coronation-Oath.” A Petition 
in Parliament was preſented in Henry I' V's time, wherein it was 
faid That what was deſired was not againſt the Prerogative, 
becauſe for the good of the Commons“ —I hope we ſay nothing 
here amiſs, ſince we have fo lately aſſerted the Divine Right of 
this Houſe. I ſay, it was no news anciently to oblige the King 


to call a Parliament, and to force Kings to call them, and to 


ſwear to them after; and ſo Magna Charta, and Charta de Foręſta, 
were given. In the reign of * * ® * ® + the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (for then the Biſhops were for the People's good 
adviſed the King to paſs the Bills tendered. I conclude wi 
Harley's Motion, and others, That an humble Repreſenta- 
tion be made to his Majeſty, &c.” 

Sir Walter Yonge.] I would have Gentlemen conſider whether 
this is the only Bill rejected for our good I would not have the 
Triennial Bill named in the Queſtion, but I deſire the words 
„ other public Bills,” in general, may be in the Queſtion. 

Mr Clarke.] I ſecond the ſame. 

Sir Henry Goodrick.] To agree ſo ſolemnly, in ſuch an Ad- 
dreſs, is ſo ſevere upon the King, that I cannot agree to it. His 
| Majeſty being ſo much abroad for our ſervice, venturing his 
life almoſt ever fince his coming to the Crown, hath made him 
not ſo acquainted with Methods of Parliament. I would hum- 
bly move therefore, "That an Addreſs be made upon the firſt 
Vote only.” | 

Mr Charles Montagu.) I ſhall always be for the Liberties 
of the People, and for the Prerogative of the Crown. If the 
Crown hath a Negative Voice, then why not exerciſed on this 
Bill, as well as on any other? It was formerly only, and that 
in the higheſt times, and by the higheſt men, that the King 
cannot deny us Bills of right and juſtice. But this is for altering 
your Conſtitution, not to allow the King a Negative Voice. 
None ſpoke in the Debate, but thoſe before, only Sir 
Charles Sęaley, who was not heard—But almoſt all before, 
and many others alſo, ſpoke to the ſtating the Queſtions, about 
which there was very much Debate. Phe Queſtions at laſt 
were agreed to, the firſt as above, the ſecond as follows. Some 
Debate alſo was, "That it ſhould be an humble Addreſs,” which 
was taken to be of a ſofter nature than a Repreſentation,” 
though this was not ſo hard a word as a Remonſtrance.” 


+ Sic. Orig. 
N [ Reſolved, 
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[ Reſolved, That a Repreſentation be made to his Majeſty, 
humbly to lay before him, how few the Inſtances have been, in 
former Reigns, of denying the Royal Aſſent to Bills for Re- 
dreſs of Grievances; and the great Grief of the Commons for 
his not having given the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral public Bills 
and particularly to the Bill touching free and impartial Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, which tended ſo much to the clearin 
the Reputation of this Houſe ; after their having ſo freely vot 
to ſupply the public Occaſions: Which was agreed to by the 
Houſe, and a Committee was appointed to draw it up.] 


Saturday, January 27. 


| Col. Granville reports the following humble Repreſentation to 
his Majeſty, &c. | 


We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Com- 
mons in Parliament aſſembled, think ourſelves bound in duty to 
your Majeſty, humbly to repreſent, that the uſage of Parliament 
in all times hath been, that what Bills have been agreed by both 
Houſes for the redreſs of Grievances, or other public good, have, 
when tendered to the Throne, obtained the Royal Aſſent; and 
that there are very few inſtances, in former reigns, where ſuch 
Aſſent, in ſuch caſes, has not been given; and thoſe attended with 
great inconveniences to the Crown of England ; eſpecially where 
the ſame has been withheld by inſinuations of particular Perſons, 
without the Advice of the Privy-Council, thereby creating great 
Diſſatisfactions and Jealouſies in the minds of the People. 

« Your Commons therefore, out of their ſincere delire of the 
welfare of your Majeſty and your Government, and that you 
may always reign in proſperity and happineſs in the affection of 
your Subjects, cannot, without great grief of heart, reflect, that, 
ſince your Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Crown, ſeveral public 
Bills, made by Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, have not 
obtained the Royal Aſſent; and, in particular, a Bill entituled, An 
Act touching free and impartial Proceedings in Parliament,“ 
which was made to redreſs a Grievance, and take off a Scandal 
relating to the proceedings of your Commons in Parliament, 
after they had freely voted great ſupplies for the public occaſions ; 
which they can impute to no other cauſe than {your Majeſty's 
being unacquainted with the Conſtitutions of Parliament, and] 
the inſinuations of particular perſons, who take upon them, for 
their own particular ends, to adviſe your Majeſty contrary to 
the Advice of Parliament; and therefore cannot look upon 


them but as Enemics to your Majeſty and your Govern- 
ment. 


« Upon 
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ce Upon theſe conſiderations, we humbly beſeech your Majeſty 
to believe, that none can have ſo great a concern and intereſt in 
the proſperity and happineſs of your Majeſty, and your Go- 
vernment, as your two Houſes of Parliament; and do therefore 
humbly pray, that, for the future, you will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to hearken to the Advice of your Parliament, and not to the 
ſecret Advice of particular perſons, who may have private in- 
tereſts of their own, ſeparate from the true intereſt of your Ma- 
jeſty, and your People “.. 


[ Monday, January 29. 


On the Articles againſt Lord Coning/by and Sir Charles Porter, 
the Houſe Reſolved, on the firſt Article, That the impoſing the 
Oath mentioned in this Article was illegal; but that, conſider- 
ing the State of Affairs in Ireland at that Time, this Houſe doth 
not think fit to ground an Impeachment upon it. On the ſecond 
and third Articles, no ground of Impecahment appeared. On the 
fourth, Reſolved, That the Order for the Execution of Gafney, 
without Tryal, was arbitrary and illegal; but, for the ſame rea- 
ſon as before, they declined to impeach Lord Conmgſby upon it. 
On the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, no ground of Impeachment 
appeared. And Lord Coning/by, and Sir Charles Porter were 
allowed to take their Places in the Houſe. 

The Speaker, and the whole Houſe, attended the King with 
their Repreſentation; which, his Majeſty ſaid, he would confides 
of, and give them an Anſwer on Wedneſday.] 


Wedneſday, January 31. 


The Speaker reported, That his Majeſty had been pleaſed 
to give the following Anſwer to the Repreſentation: 


Inſtead of this laſt Paragraph, for the removing all Jealouſies from 


the following was originally drawn 
up by the Committee, but, on the 
Report, rejected by the Houſe: We 
beg, Sir, you will be pleaſed to con- 
ſider us as anſwerable to thoſe we 
repreſent z and it is from your 
Goodneſs we muſt expect argu- 
ments to ſoften to them, in ſome 
meaſure, the neceſſary Hardſhips 
they are forced to undergo in the 
preſent Conjuncture; and there- 
tore humbly beſeech your Majelty, 


our People, (without which the 
liament will be leſs able to ſerve 
your _— or to ſupport the 
Government) to be pleaſed to fol- 
low the Courſe of the heſt of your 
Predeceſſors; and to direct ſome ex- 
ö whereby your Majeſty, your 
arliament, and People may reap 
the Fruit deſigned by that Bill, to 
which your Majeſty, by ill advice, 
was pleaſed ſo lately to deny the 
Royal Aſſent.“ 


ce Gentlemen, 


——— ů — ES _ 
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Gentlemen, 


c Tam [very] ſenſible of the good Affections you have ex- 
preſſed to me, upon many Occaſions, and of the Zeal you have 
ſhown for our common Intereſt: I ſhall make uſe of this Op- 
portunity to tell you, that no Prince ever had a higher eſteem 
for the Conſtitution of the Engli/h Government than myſelf; 
and that I ſhall ever have a great regard to the Advice of Par- 
liaments. I am perſuaded that nothing can ſo much conduce 
to the happineſs and welfare of this Kingdom, as an entire confi- 
dence between the King and People; which I ſhall, by all means, 
endeavour to preſerve : And I aſſure you, I ſhall look upon 
ſuch Perſons to be my Enemies, who ſhall adviſe any thing 
that may leſſen it.” 


Thurſday, February 1. 


Debate on his Majeſty's Anſwer, 


Mr Paul Foley.] I am of opinion that the King's Anſwer ts 
the Repreſentation does not come up to what is aimed at ; that 
we aimed at a ſettlement in the point, to have all our reaſonable 
Bills of right to be paſſed; but fince it can be no otherwiſe 
done, we muſt tack our Grievances to our Money-Bills ; for 
we have juſt Fears and Grievances as long as we have a ſtanding, 
Army. The King tells us, He has a great regard to our 
Conftitution;” but it appears not that he underſtands our Con- 
ſtitution, which he may take to be to reject our Bills of ever 
ſo juſt Grievances, I move * That an humble Addreſs may 
be made to the King for a farther Anſwer,” 

Sir Robert Cotton.) What is ſaid in the King's Anſwer tends 
to full ſatisfaction (And ſo reads each Paragraph, and with ſtrained 
inferences deſcants thereon, like a Courtier.) 

Mr Hutchinſon.] The King ſays, „He is ſenſible of the good 
Affection we have expreſſed on many Occaſions :** I am for 
it ſhould not be expreſſed on al! Occaſions — The King 
may {till reject our Bills as before, for any Aſſurance given us 
in his Anſwer. IL think that, unleſs you keep the love of the 
People (whoſe Money you have freely diſpoſed of) by ſecuring 
to the People what the King promiſed at firſt, good cor- 
reſpondence with the King cannot be. (And ſo reflects on Of- 


Fcers.) 


Sir Thomas Littleton.] It is hard to reflect on his Majeſty's 
Words in ſuch wiſe, by making ſuch nice diſtinction betwixt 
« many Occaſions,” and «+ all Occaſions.” I think that his 

Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's Anſwer is very pat to the purpoſe. You make a Prayer 
at the end of the Repreſentation, and his Majeſty ties up his 
Anſwer to that Prayer, which deſired nothing farther than is 
expreſſed in the Prayer. Would any man defire that the Kin 
ſhould take occaſion to ſay, © That he is ſorry he did not vals 
the Bill, and that he will do ſo no more?” Theſe expreſſions 
would not become his Majeſty. I think it hard that ſuch re- 
flections ſhould be upon thoſe in Office, to be repre- 
ſented falſe to their Country : Pray let them be proved falſe, 
and puniſh them as ſevere as you will; but till ſuch falſity is 
proved, pray let no man ſuffer for doing double duty to his 
King and Country both. We have many Enemies without 
doors, ſome at the very doors of the Houſe, others at Cabals, 
who would be glad of our diſſatisfaction with the King's Anſwer. 
But I, for my part, have a way how to guide my Vote always 
in the Houſe, which is to vote contrary to what our Enemies 
without doors wiſh. 

Sir John Thompſon.] The Member that ſpoke laſt, hath a 
very uncertain rule to guide his voting, for our Enemies may 
alter their Opinion of Government, and all things, and daily do 
ſo, to make room for their better Fortunes. I do not take the 
Debate to be betwixt this Houſe and the King, but betwixt 
this Houſe and the Miniſters, which if we remove not, they will 
remove us, and if your iotereſt cannot do it, when the Govern- 
ment hath need of you, what will become of you hereafter? I 
take the King's Anſwer to be reſponſum commune, which ſerves 
for any thing, and at any time, either at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the ending of a Parliament. I would humbly ad- 
dreſs the King for a farther Anſwer, more ſatisfactory. f 

Mr Comptroller Mharton.] I am ſorry that any exception is to 
the King's Anſwer. It would be a difficult thing to draw up 
ſo many lines as the King's Anſwer doth conſiſt of, ſo exactly, 
that it ſhould not be poſſible for men of fine underſtanding ta 
take ſome exception thereto. I take the Anſwer to be a promiſe, 
that, for the future, his Majeſty will paſs our public Bills. I 
find that thoſe that are moſt diſſatisfied, will not come up, 
neither can, to ſay that the King has not a right to reject 
Bills: Yet I am of that mind, that the Miniſters that adviſed, 
did ill in ſo adviſing. 

Mr Bathurſt ſpoke as uſual. 

Sir Charles Sedley.] I know not how a crowned Head can 
deſcend to other Anſwer—But an offender at the Bar may be ex- 
pected to ſay he will do ſo no more ¶ In what elſe he ſaid he was 
net well heard.) I move, to reſt ſatisfied, 


Sir 
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Sir John Lowther.) The exceptions taken to the King's 
Speech, I think, are but few, and not ſtrong, I think the ex- 
ception by a worthy Member ( Hutchinſon) was rather a gram- 
matical nicety—Next, I wonder much at an expreſſion by ſome 
that have ſpoken, “ that the King was altered himſelf.” Upon 
the whole, I think it a gracious Anſwer. | 

Col. Granville.] I think there is but one objection to the 
King's Anſwer, and that is, that it is no Anſwer at all, and 
therefore, for the ſame reaſon, I think fit to make a Repreſentation. 
I am diſſatisfied with an inſufficient Anſwer. I therefore de- 
Clare, I am for farther application for a farther Anſwer. 

Col. Mordaunt.] I queſtion whether the Anſwer called Gra- 
cious”” yeſterday be ſo to-day. I think it doth not anſwer the 
intention of the Gentlemen that drew the Repreſentation, neither 
doth it anſwer the body, but I am of opinion that it anſwers 
the Prayer at the ending thereof, I would willingly have a 
better Anſwer, but not by jangling and farther repreſenting, 
which will ſhow we did not well at firſt, But I would have 
us ſtay and obſerve what the King will do, for the future, in paſ- 
ſing Bills | 

Mr Henry Herbert.] Your Prayer is „ That, for the fu- 
ture, Sc.“ And the King anſwers, and ſays, „“ He ſhall have re- 
gard to Parliaments ;”* which I take to be a promiſe for the fu- 
ture. f 

Mr Harley.] I could have wiſhed his Majeſty's Anſwer ſo 
clear, that all might have been ſatisfied: I could wiſh it had been 
more categorical and particular, and not an Anſwer by Inference 
only; for one man will make one Inference, and another infer 
quite the contrary. The King hath formerly ſaid, in public 
Speeches and Declarations, **'I'hat he will be ready to paſs all 


Bills for the ſatisfaction of his People;” and I could have wiſhed - 


this had been paſſed. I move to addreſs for a farther Anſwer. 
VM Morris.] I think, the next time a public Bill is rejected, 
we ſhall have the beſt occaſion to addreſs for a farther Anſwer. 

Mr Hungerford.) The [King ſays, „He will have regard to 
the Advice of Parliaments,” yet he may have greater to the Ca- 
binet-Council, to the Privy- Council, or any lingle Perſon. 

Lord Digby.) If no Repreſentation had been, I could better 
have let this matter have reſted ; but ſince you have appointed 
this day ſolemnly to take into conſideration the King's Anſwer, 
I think fit to expect farther Anſwer ; for this is ſo general, that 
| the Anſwer will ſerve. any thing, and for the future will be the 
fame to all Addreſſes, as one agreed to by the Commons. This 


would 


h 


| 
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would not have been an Anſwer in former reigns; in this expected 
a much better. 

Admiral Ruſſel.) I do not agree at all with the Lord that 
ſpoke laſt before me. I do not fear the King will make this An- 
ſwer to every thing; for to me it ſeems plain that he promiſes 
for the future—l think, very great reflection hath been made 
upon thoſe that have places. I acknowlege I have one, but I 
am as honeſt therein as any man that hath none. I move, That 
the Houſe ſhould be ſatisfied with this Anſwer. | 

Sir Jobn Knight] ( Rumbled nothing to the purpoſe.) 

Sir John Morton] Takes down Sir John Knight, (who had aſked 
leave to go into the Country) to order, and ſays, You have given 
that worthy Member leave to go into the Country, and I deſire 
no farther Diſturbance may be given to the Houle by him. 

Brigadier Leveſon.] I obſerve an Objection, << "That the King's 
Anſwer may ſerve to any thing.“ Then why not to the Repre- 
ſentation ? At ſuch a rate of receiving the King's Anſwer, I 
think it the beſt way, that thoſe that penned the Repreſentation, 
ſhould have gone to have penned his Majeſty's Anſwer. 

Mr Boſcatben.] Before the Queſtion be put, © Whether you 


will addreſs the King, whether a farther Anſwer ſhould be re- 


uired, or not,” I would have the condition of our affairs con- 
{dered, and the poſture. Hannibal ad portas is our condition. - I 
do not juſtify the Anſwer as very exact and categorical. In ſome 
times, and ſome ſeaſons, ſome things are to be paſſed by, and at 
this time I would have us reft Gatisfied. 45 
Sir * Muſgrave.) You have a great matter before 
you, Whether you have an Anſwer given to your Repreſentation, 
or not,” of which ſo much has been ſaid, that I have little left 
to ſay. I do not find the King hath conſidered the grief of the 
Commons, nor of the paſſing our Bills. The proſpect is me- 
lancholy : For, ſuppoſe that we ſhould have Peace, why truly 
what can we expect by ſuch an Anſwer, which 1 think neĩ- 
ther an Anſwer to the Body, nor to the Prayer, of the Repre- 
ſentation? He only ſays, He will have a regard to Parlia- 
ments.” For my part, I defire a good Correſpondence, but can 
any one think leſs could be ſaid ? And plainly nothing is ſaid, 
„That our Bills ſhall be paſſed for the future.” But the King's 
Declarations have been ſuch, that blame cannot be laid to the 
King, but it muſt be ſome ill private Counſel ; ſince I hear from 
thoſe of the Council, and thoſe of the Cabinet, that they 
know nothing of this Anſwer. I move for a farther Repre- 
ſentation. 
Sir Malter Yonge.) I cannot agree, That no Conſidera- 
tion hath been.” For the King told you“ He would con- 
Vor. X. C e ſider 


— . —— —— 
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ſider, and give Anſwer,” and fo, no doubt, he hath conſidered: * 
1 take the King's Anſwer to be plainly, and in effect, that he 
owns your Conffitution, and will paſs your Bills without taking 
Advice of any to the contrary. 6 

Mr Smith.] Was I not afraid that the negative Voice ſhould 
be made a farther uſe of, I would have let this Queſtion have 
reſted, moſt contentedly. The Queſtion, << Whether we ſhould 
addreſs farther, or not,” is a dangerous Queſtion : Therefore 
T think it beſt to wait, and ſee what will be done at the next 
tender of our Bills. If Peace comes, I am in no ſuch Fears | 
as ſome have ſuggeſted, for there will be ſo great a Debt upon ; 
the Crown, that it cannot ſet up for itſelf. | 

Mr Goodwin, Wharton, and two or three more, ſpoke, but to the | 
ſame purpoſe with others before them. | | 

| 


[The Queſtion being put, That an humble Application be 
made to his Majeſty, for a farther Anſwer to the humble Repre- 
ſentation of this Houſe ; it paſſed in the Negative, 229 to 88*. 


Friday, February 16. 


0 Mr 2 Examination, and Lord Falkland's Information, 
N before the Commiſſioners of Accounts, being read, and Lord 
Falkland having been heard, and withdrawn; 
A Motion being made, and the Queſtion being put, That 
Lord Falkland, being a Member of this Houſe, by begging and | 
= receiving 2000 J. from his Majeſty, contrary to the ordinary | 
8 Method of iſſuing and beſtowing the King's Money, is guilty of 
a high Miſdemeanor and Breach of Truſt; it paſſed in the Af- 
firmative, 143 to 126. 
Reſolved, "I hat Lord Falkland be committed to the Tower 


of London, Curing the Pleaſure of this Houſe ; and that Mr Speaker | 
do iſſue his Warrant accordingly +. 


Wedneſday, April 25, 1694. 
All the Money Bills being paſſed, and the King defirous of 


beginning an early Campaign, he came to the Houſe of Peers, 
and cloſed the Seſſion with the following Speech: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The Proofs you have given of your Affection to me, and 
the Zeal you have expreſſed for the Government, oblige me 


| This Pill was brou 
"i the following Seſhon. 


t He was oifcharged, upon his Petition, on the 19th, 


ght in again, and received the Royal Aſſent, in 


to 
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to return you Thanks before I put an End to this Seſſion; and, 
in particular, to thank you Gentlemen, of the Houſe of Commons, for 
the large Supplies you have provided to carry on the War. 

« I will endeavour to do my Part; and it is from the Blef- 
ſing of God that we muſt all expect ſuch Succeſs as may anſwer 
our Deſires. | 

« The Poſture of Affairs making it neceſſary for me to 
be abſent for ſome time out of the Kingdom, I recommend it 
to you that in your ſeveral Stations you will be careful to preſerve 
the public Peace.” 

Then the Lord Keeper, by his Majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the Parliament to September 18.] 
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OL. I. Page 3. line 14. For Sir Thomas Howard, read Sir 
TY Robert. P. 22. 1. 3. from the bottom, for correſponds read 
_ correſponded. P. 64.1. 5, and p. 88. I. 19. read Irby. P. 361. 


1. 16. read and a rich one. P. 387. |. the laſt, read, we do 


agree. 
VOL. IT. P. 449 In the Note, fo 154, read 454. 

VOL. III. P. 18.1. 23. for Noelle, read Noli. P. 103. in the 
Notes, for Sic MS, read a public houſe ſo called in Weſtminſter. 
P. 318 and 319 are paged wrong. P. 379. I. 23. for 200 read 
1200. P. 446. I. 2. for the Bill for Exportation of Wool, read 
the Bill zo prevent the Exportation, &c. 

VOL. IV. P. 4.1. 12. for referred to. N.B. The Committee 
of Privileges paſſed it. 1. 13. read referred to the Committee 
of Privileges, which paſſed it. P. 190. 1. 30. for him read her. 
P. 217. I. 9. read Mr Bernard Howard, &. P. 279. |. 25. 
for he is read | am. Same page, I. 27. for he was, read I was. 

VOL. V. P. z. in the —. I. the laſt, for Prince's, read 
Princeſs's. P. 49. I. 24. read, an old Order made when Sir £4- 
ward Turner was Speaker. P. 87. in the Notes, for See MS. 
read Sic MS. | 

VOL. VI. P. 2.1. 16. for more than once, the oy « &c. 
read more than once. The thing, &. P. 131. in the Notes, 
for 115, read 118. P. 218. 1. 35. for man read men. P. 2 
I. the laſt, for heard read hear. P. 404. I. 16. for December 
27, read March 7. | 

VOL. VII. Sheet E is paged wrong. P. 60. I. 1. for Sack- 
ville read Sachewverell. [Eh 

VOL. VIII. P. 161. I. 15. for 2 read 1. P. 176. in the 
firſt Note, dele this Report, &c. and add it to the ſecond. P. 341. 
I. 29. read was charged by Dugdale, &c. P. 373. I. 3. for 1686 
read 1687. 

VOL. IX. P. 180. I. 17. for her read my. P. 217.1 36. 
. for alleged to, read alleged by. P. 226. 1. 28. for them read 
him. fame page, I. 29. for him read them. P. g49. 1. 30. for 
they read he. | 

VOL. X. P 54. in the Note, for 41 read 43. P. 146. 
I. 25. after Conference make a ſemi-colon. P. 192. 1 24. for 
clear read fair. P. 354. at the end of the Nate dele Burnet. 
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